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<P an Heaven, my Tad the hk 
eſs is ſafe,” ſaid Madame ee abrupily en- 


tering the room where the Baron de Bergzeyl was 


alone, walking backwards and forwards in ne 
perturbation of mind. 


* And what has ſhe broug bt me ? he aſked, | 


turning ſhort round towards the door by which ſhe 
had come in. «| 
„ Alas, my Lord! I am'forry to ay it is a 
* daughter ; but it is ſo ſweet a baby, I think if you 
* ſaw it, you would be glad it was a girl.” 


* Be "glad it is a girl!” repeated the. Baron. | 


Have 1 not told you why 1 wiſhed for a ſon? Be 


glad it is a girl! 1 expefled it would be a girl, 


e becauſe 1 wiſhed it otherwiſe.” 


But pray, my Lord - dey Sy, look at its we 
Es tO ICC you,” 2 — 2 0 


e the Baroneſs, too, wi 
Tell her Lam engaged now.“ 
Hut will you come ſoon ? 
5 Aye, aye.” 


Madame Guemenẽ was retiring; he. called to- ö 
her—** Stop ho was in the room when the 


r,, ot niet? nit. | 
| Vox. I. 1 | B f : 2 Nobody, 


y % 


. 
. 
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ES *) | 
Nobody, Laſſur 8 4 , my lord, but those dh 
had your I pray come 10 my _ 5 
room. * 
44 Not now : tell her I will viſit Fg a few 3 
„ hence; and do you return to me again directly. 
44 * Does-the Baroneſs know of what: ſex the child 
= No, indeed; we all told her it was 2 boy, and 
| 6 and have dreſt it in boy's cloaths.” 
% What did-ſhe ſay,--when- you ſaid it was 
LF boy ? 9 
« She ſaid ſhe was gad, becauſe von were de- 
& ſirous of a fon ;-but* that for her part ſhe ſhould 
, have preferred. a daughter,” _ 
„ Right woman! If had wiſhed for a daugh- 
ter, ſhe would have præyed for a fon. If I had 


any weak ſuperſtition about me, 1 ſliould ſup- 


* poſe my being thwarted the conſequence of her 
« prayers. Well; tell her 1 will be with her by 


44 and bye—take any ſhe is mot uftdeceived, and | 


s come again as I bid you.” 

„May all the pains of purgatory light on that 
«6 "Pare miſer, my wife's uncle] exclaimed the 
diſappointed Baron, as Toon as Madame had ſhut 
the door and left him to the indvigence of his rage. 
2 e f truly, I was not a huſband ot his chooſ- 

ing for his niece, was my exiſtence to be ſtaked 
on a contingeney? Could I preſcribe a ſex to 

the child? was any greater merit to accrue to 
% me for. being the father of à male than 
«of a female, that he ſhould by his will 
« deprive me and mine entirely of inheri- 
& tance, unleſs the Baroneſs's firſt child was a 
„ ſon? And to think I not only muſt relinquiſh all 
my proſpeC of retrieving a ruined fortune, but 
* ſurrender it to my bittereſt enemy, her ſiſter's 
«huſband! O, it is too ſtabbing! But yet Iwill 
thank the ſeverity of this ſentence— perhaps 
* had it Nen more ah as. I might have been 


* _ © more. 


— 


„ 


more ſubmiſſive— tis its all- powerful ſeverity. 
that ſtimulates me to an ingenuous deceit.” At 
v all events the child ſhall paſs for what I wiſh it: 
* who knows but another year may indeed bring 
li me a ſon? After a ſhort time it will be eaſy to 
« confound obſervers, "The difference of one year, 
though great when oppoſed to nothing, is ſoon 
< loſt and undiſcernible. The experiment at leaſt 
* is worth making—the caſtle and domain of the 
«© Count de Hoenſdern ſhall not, muſt not be loſt. 
& for ſcruples ; beſide, the five thouſand rix-dol- 
lars which the churl bequeathed me ont of it, 
40 only on the arbitrary condition that this child 
proved a ſon, are neceſſary to my ſubſiſtence. 
„Did the old man dote ſo entirely as to ſuppoſe if 
I had a daughter, [ſhould not need a living?“ 
No farther inſight could a by-ſtander have ob- 


_ tained into the particular circumſtances the Baron 
ſo deplored and execrated, before Madame Gue- 


mens returned, obedient to his orders. Her haſte 
out went the impetuous purport of his command; 
but it was the haſte of terror not of alacrity. 

„O come! come inſtantly, my Lord !”* faid ſhe, 


if you would ſee the Baroneſs alive he is dy- | 


<< ing, and ſhe calls for you !”” 
He had not time to aſk himſelf whethe he 


would or would not obey the ſummons. Perhaps, 
had he put the queſtion to his heart, it would have 
anſwered no; for in the two years of his marriage, 


his conduct had been uniformly unconforming to 
his wife. She had married him againſt the conſent 
of her friends, for love ſolely : he had married her 
apparently from the ſame motive, but really wien 
views the moſt intereſted. The weallh ſhe had 


brought him was immediately conſumed by pre- 


vious debts and unbounded extravagance. Diſap- 
pointed in his 


caſed, he had grown moroſe; vexed at heruncle's 


— 


. 


ions of finding his ſituation : 
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cautious care to preſerve his property in the male 
/ - line, he had vented his ill humour on the amiable 
_ Baroneſs ; and now entirely balked by the miſtake 
nature had made in the ſex of the infant ſhe hal 
ſent into the world, he cared little for the mo- 
' ther's exiſtence, but as it gave him a chance for 
© ſucceſsful deceit if ſhe ſhould be more lucky in her 
next production. But of this all hope was ſoon pre- 
. cluded; for ſhe lived only a few weeks after the 
birth of her child, and during that time in a ſtate 
f almoſt total inſenſibilit ). by oy 
Ihe world judges by externals, and, therefore is 
- | rightly ſtyledthe misjudging world. Whilethe Ba- 
ron was ſuffering all thetormenting anxiety attendant. 
on the contrivance of a very delicate and important 
ſcheme of diſhoneſty, he was extolled for the at- 
tachment he ſhewed to his deceaſed wife's memory. 
She had foved him too fincerely ever to admit a 
_ confidant in her misfortunes. Her ſorrows ſhe ' 
conſidered as the puniſhment of wilfulneſs; and 
.theſe two motives kept the world entirely ignorant 
that ſhe was unhappy ; but unhappy ſhe, was; for 
her affeftion to he huſband, though it rendered 
her patient under ill- treatment, did not at all ob- 
ſcure her judgment or conceal his foibles from her. 
On hearing of her death, he ſtamped, he rav- 
ed, he ſighed, he was in violent perturbation. 
Sleep Red his eyes; he loathed food; he could not 
endure to ſee his child; he ſecluded himſelf from 
all fociety ; and was indeed, a mourner. To the 
kind enquiries of fi ĩends and neighbours, the do- 
meſlics returned accounts of their maſter's ſullen 
. refuſal of all comfort. The Baroneſs had been 
greatly and generally beloved; and now he ſhared 
with her in the public concern. See, cries one 
Xantippe to her huſband, how ſome men regard 
their wives—Aye, replied the upbraided Socrates, 
but it is only when they deſerve their regard. 


Poor 


1 1 
Poor gentleman ] exclaimed a tender-hearted. old 
maid, | fear his grief will kill him.—What would 
I give for ſo charming a huſband! cries a y 
one, I could die with pleaſure if I were ſure to be 
ſo lamented. 

Suppoſitions thus We for him, bat _ 
ſtill more loudly and highly commended the 
dence and conjugal fidelity of the deceafed 
were in a few days rendered *confirmations 1 ; 
by the doleful widower's quitting Vienna, where 

the Baroneſs died, and retreating to Lauffen, in Ba- 
varia. He took with. him hs infant, and the 
before- named Madame Guemené. None 6+ _ 
ther, either his friends or domeſties, were permit-- 4 
ted to accompany or to follow him. The pitying 
world gave him another ſigh. His affli tiens, they 
afferted, drove him into exile; he could endure 
nothing that reminded him of his dear Baroneſs. 
But mark, ſaid an old ſpeculator, as much a dupe 
as the groſſeſt of the herd, how nature inſiſts on her 
rights : Agonized, as without doubt the Baron is 
by whatever refreſhes his remembrance, he yet 
cannot quit the child though it be his moſt tottür- 
ing memorial. So are mortals doomed to bear 


about with them their miſeres: thus it is that we, 1 = 


life's galley-ſlaves, tug at the oar, and graſp the 
chain that galls us. A truce, ye ignorant, wich 
your confident gueſſes, and your air-bubble reſſee- 
tions ! Let us ſee L 
Bergꝛeyl . retired. . 22 
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No ſooner had Madame Guemind,. whom the | 
indipoſicion of her young charge had forced to halt 
on the road, joined the Baron in his obſcure re- 
treat at Lauffen, than he communicated _ to her 
the whole- of his intentions and views. He well 
knew he could ſafely confide in her: ſhe was diſ- 
tantly related to him, too poor to aſſert any will of 
her own, and too dependent on him to have any). 
Ske was by birth French, had little intellectual 
recommendation, but none of the obſtinacy of ig- 
norance. She was not vicious; and, perhaps, had 
ſhe been independent, had deen virtuous ;-but the 
Baron, her patron, was her grand manarque, and. 
Madame Guemene' was born the ſubject and edu. 
cated the ſlave of abſolute monarchy. 
We are now, Madame,“ ſaid the 35 to 
her at their fiſt interview, * to ſettle how we ſhalb 
act ſo as io prevent the conſequences of this un- 
, ſoriunate diſappointment in the child's ſex. At 
« this obſcure place no impertinent difcovery can 
1 | overtake. us. I have told. you that it is my fixed 
„ determunation, at all events, to bring: this infant 
* up as a ſon. You have promiſed-me your aid, 
7 ; and you muſt now enter on the * 1 
our promiſe.“ FF 
en. bowed acquieſcence, and he proceed- 


APY * You have engaged to nurſe the child through 
- FT irs ſtare of i infancy yourſelf, without ever com- 
1 miiting it or a bn unleſs under your oon 
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a ve; i into other hands. As it Has bot ith its 
* mother its natural food, we are juſtified in the 
** method we adopt ; s and from its perfect form 
* and healthy appearance we may hope for ſucceſs. _ 
Jo your management, therefore, | leave her, tiſl 
find her dawning ingerſtanding requires my 
4 1iterference;?? © * 75 
Madame interpoſed e dah ſhe might be ; 
ſafcly truſted and, indeed, ſhe might; for as no one 
could be fo deeply intereſted in her” fidelity a the 
Baron, no one would have bribed fer higher than 
he did. The reader would perhaps, .wiſh-to know 
what were the terms offered and accepted; but, 
alas I he muſt be diſappointed; for the parties had 
impoſed upon themſelves the caution of conſpita- 
tors, and whiſpered: too low even for a biographer to 
overhear. 
Other matters, reid but to "GIFnp: the back- 
ground of the ſcene, were next diſcuſſed and adjuſt- 
ed. The Baron propoſed, and in fo doing let it be 
acknowledged he was prudept, to remain where 
he was, in a houſe little bettet than a cottage, the 
only property his profuſion had left him, and 
which he could not alienate, till he had aſcertained 
the ſucceſs of his endeavours to impoſe on thoſe . 
whom in his heart he confeſſed, but with his 
tongue denied, to be the Count de Hoenſdern's 
rightful heirs. A few, very few ſervants, ſuch as 
were too low and too ignorant to be dangerous, 
would now content him who had ſpent an ample _ - 
income in maintaining. a ducal retinue, A lonely 
fequeſtered ſpot was his choice, who once could 
not breathe out of the intoxicating air of a capital; 
and he who had excuſed foibles and veiled vices 
under the pretext of a love ſor elegant ſociety, was 
to take up with ſolitude, or the far more mortify- 
ing e of ſuch as he thoroughly deſpiſed. 
B &=: F.: "Vat - | 
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1 
What could bring about ſuch a change, you aſk ? > 


.. Suffer me to digreſs, and I will explain it to you. 


Adjoining to the temple of Plutus are three a- 
venues in which the-yotaries of the deity are allow 
ed to amuſe themſelves ; for be it known, moſt 
governments ſee the policy of allowing their ſlaves 
. a degree of recreation. One of theſe avenues 
is named Parſimony, another Covetouſneſs, and the 
Third, Avarice. The firſt is uniformly narrow, ter- 
minating in one obje &; the ſecond ſpacious, al- 
moſt to boundlbeſſneſs, and comprehending an im- 
menſe proſpe &; the laſt differs from the others in 
being totally dark, narrow. in its entrance, deep in 
its termination, and encloſed with nomberleſs 
. doors, operating as valves in water-engines, mock 
receive all and part with nothing. 

Different qualifications of mind and temper are 
xrcquiſite for N a place in theſe crowded ave- 

nues. For that pari1mony, a ſpecies of ſelf-denial 
and forbearance is indiſpenſably neceſfary, amonnt- 
ing nearly to a virtue, and which at leaſt has this 


recommendation, that it has often prolonged the 


Lues of thoſe who attained to it. For a good fitu- 
ation in the extenſive path of Covetouſneſs, no 
qualification is neceſſary except a victory over all 
Principle; even conſiſtency, ſo troubleſome to be 
. obſerved by perſons acting ad libitum, may here be 
. Ciſpenſed with, ſince it is allowed to diſpenſe with 
one hand and graſp with the other at the ſame in- 
. ſtant. But Avarice receives none to its cells till 
they have received from nature or attained by ap- 
plication, a ſteady inflexibility of ſoul, deaf to the 
widow's cries and the orphan's prayers, dead to 
every. fenſation of humanity, and left to all pleaſure - 
but heaping together uſcleſsly an endleſely, that 
commodity which the philoſopher in vain curſes 

_ when be recollects that were it removed, its voat- 
1 gs ere ſomewhat elſe in its flead, as the 
I aclites 


A „ 


. 


AS 


e when they had loſt theic Moſes ſet. up, 2. 
calf. _ 
In the regions of Covetouſneſs, then, as beſt 

ſuiting his negative accompliſhments, our Baron 

had taken his ſtation; and the power he devoted 

himſelf to, by the omnipotency of its magic, 

wrought inſtantaneouſſy the change above deſcrib- 

ed. Pleaſure he till purſued; but it was pleaſure 

of the moſt ſordid kind, and he ſoon ſound that the 
purſuit of it, by inſenſible hut rapid degrees, depriv- 

ed him of all the enjoymenes he once thought ne. 

ceflary to his exiſtence. In ſnort he became in vo- 

Juntanily a ſerious man, and literally, that he 

might ' retain the vanities of this world, he almoſt 

entirely relinquiſhed them. _ bi 

For what difference can we diſcover between his | 

ſituation now that he was bent on iniquitotiſly de- 

taining the right of another, and what it would 

have been had he nobly yielded it? Poverty could 

not have forced him to cloſer privacy than 4 

n 5 ſnun 


1 * 
. os g — — The ſcorn 8 
5 Which virtue funk to poverty would meet, 25 


From giddy faſhion and low minded pride 


| requires neither greater hilophy nor vets Gr 
cunmſpection than he was compelled to practiſe for, 
a far leſs laudable purpoſe. So that vice, as it 
were, ſtaring him in the face while ſhe cheated 
him, was impoſing on him the ſhackles of virtue 
without a proſpect of obtaining for him her re- - 
wards. 17 
But is this a new ſituation ? 1 grant it is bot. 
The libertine of every country, - every age, en 
bear teſtimony to its frequency. The il|-endureds, 
3 of ſickneſs; the inflexible chains of po- 
vert J. and above all, the imbecilities of decrepi- 
— ; j B 5 8 nn 


„ 5 
tude, are puniſhments borrowed by vice of her 
ſworn enem ; and in her hand the rod has dou- 

_ ble force ; foe ſhe has no mercy with which-to- 
W ſeverity, and me is a ſtranger to ber. | 
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We zr ſtep the Baron took for his CLF: b 
was to write the following letter to the-Countefs: . 
die Vringen, his deceaſed wife's filter. The Count + 
iy and he were not on e terms. 
1 Dran Aki ene; Lt + | 
1 TILL. this hour my forrows have ei 
«* me a reſpite ſufficient for the purpoſe of inſform- 
«ing you of them myſelf. From other hands you 
* have heard of your and my irreparable loſs ;: but: 
* not even my own expreſſions can give you an 
idea of what I ſuffer by it. 
L have loft the friend, the partner of my heart, 
s at a time when all her attractions were in therr 
full force, and when our tie ſeemed in its perfect 
*©ftrength. That ſhe has left me a ſon, even with 
«all irs conſequences, is to me no conſolation : on 
*« the contrary, it aggravates my grief, ſince it forces 
«© me to ſtruggle againſt it. Ah! why if a ſtab- 
12 Z memorial, an inverted ſnadow of my de- 
«parted happineſs muſt remain, why did not na- 
-* ture form it of the other ſex ? Why had I not 
rather a daughter in whoſe form and features. 1 
e might tract the mother? In whoſe tenderneſs 1 
might find repoſe, and whoſe ſympathy might 
Fire A «* weep v . me at t the ee ſhe renewed? / 
_ : | Can 


— 


( 11) 
“ Can wealth or title abate grief? Can I forget 
ce the Baroneſs de Bergzeyl becauſe I look on the 
Count de Hoenſdern? It cannot be Were it 
4 not for the right of my child, O how gladly, 
« would I forgo all the benefits attached to his ſex,. 
« and bury myſelf with him in impenetrable ſoli- 
* tude, where nothing but the echo of my com- 
& plants ſhould difturb the mournful filence ! ' 
« But-quiet is denied me. I am indeed tor the 
t preſerit, in a ſituation nearly ſuited to my wiſhes, . 
and here in the loncligefs of Lauffen will l re- 
* main till the heavy hand of grief atates its preſ- 
„ ſure. In the mean time, my good friend Ma- 
dame Guemene takes charge of my poor boy. 
She is here with me; I cannot . 5 ſepara- 
„ tion from the only r relic of my hearts poſſe ſſior 
I your huſband feels his enmity towards me 
& increaſed by the diſappointment your ſiſter's off- 
< ſpring has proved, let bim have the comfort of 
knowing the bleſſing comes to me when Thave lot 
_ © the power of enjoying it. My wiſhes are his: 
A weep over my bay and chide his innocent form 
that it is what a thouſand parents would bleſs. 
„Adieu. A. wiſh to ſee you, or an offer to 
« viſit you, would be impertinent after what has 
C paſſed between our families; but it will e | 
04 de a fatisfa ction to me to ſubſcribe' myſelf, _ 
Four devoted humble BL 15 vh 
| TR BARON DE BERGZEYL,” 
The Counteſs de Vringen was, a woman, from 
whoſe ſiiſpicion ot jealouſy nothing was to be feared. 
The Baron's letter impoſed on her, and the ut- 
moſt of her endeayours were extended to prevent 
the accumulation of 'animoſity in her huſband's 
mind. Once already fre had prevented a quel he- 
tween the i incongruous relatives; and now ſhe was | 
happy to perceive,. that as the diſappointment Was 
ack e for, it was not intolerable : 1 


Cy yu 


* 


(- 12 ) 
domeſtic circhenilances renderedher leſs ſanguine in 
her children's intereſts than might have heen expected: 
In ſho;t ſhe was very well ſatisfied with the decree 
of Heaven: their family conſiſted of only two ſons ;; 
rhe eſtate was large and improving; and though 
the Count was a man of no very amiable temper, 
yet as exccfve irritability, and a vindictive diſo- 
ſition were his principal faults, as there here ap- 
. peared no ground for exerciſing either to his ad- 
vantage, the ferment preſently abated, and he * | 
intp moroſe tranquitty. _ 
- To her brother - in- aws letter the Counteſs re- 
turned an anſwer, from which he might underſtand 
that ſhe ſaw through the veil of his grief: ſhe, in- 
deed, hoped ſomething ſerious was ſpringing up 
in his. mind. Paternal attachment and care for his 


offspring, now dependent en him alone, might . | 


produce better ſentiments and: more r 
duct than he could hitherto boaſt. She faid. what- 
ever could encourage dawning; virtue, and con- 
cluded by offering, as far 2s the divided ſtate of . 

their. families would admit, to aid him in the ar- 
duous taſk conſigned to him. 

Exulting in the paſſive 3 promiſed | 
him, he now boldly entered on the lucrative - 
rewards of his deceit, and in a few months re- 
moved himſelf and. the infant impoſtor to Hoenſ- 
dern Caſtle, Every day contributed to his ſecurity; 
not a doubt was whiſpered ; not the leaſt curioſity 
was excited. Madame Guemens. was faithful to 
her truſt; ſhe, and ſhe alone, tended the child, 

never ſuffering i it to be for a moment out of her 

ſight, or giving into the arms of any one. Affect- 
ing, 2 degree of ſtate that the Counts. high birth juſ- 
tified her in, ſhe had it wanted. on with the maſt 


diftant reſpe&, It had been baptiſed by the name 
of * 


9 a | 5 * 
. 
| * 
* 
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The ſcrupulous fidelity of Madame 88 
might have rendered the Baron perfeQly eaſy; 
but in the courſe oſ a year he had acquired ſuch a 
habit of caution, that it was no longer. in his power 


to reſume his former modes of life. Society was un- 


pleaſant; for he fearcd deteQion even in the ſoohk e 
and common interrogatories of every one he met. 


His foreſight taught him the neceſſity of ſetting out 8 


in his carrer of hypocriſy as he meant to com inue 


it. The viſits of his friends at this early period of 
it could not be productive of danger; if Ypſilanti 
was inquired for, Madame Guemenè attended with 
it ; it received the careſſes of thoſe who V iſhed to 


ſee it, and was then immediately reſtored to its 


nurſery, every one preſent admiring the punctiſi- 


ous care with which the e a Ber 1 diſ- 
charged the duties of a ſole pat 


the careful father to bimſelf, 66 233 will be the 


* conſequence a few years henice ? WW hen the child 
6 „ hae years outgrown female management, 'ſach - 
perfeQ- ſecluſion ſuddenly practiſed will excite. 


4 — the boy muſt ſoon al and 


_ ** they will expect he ſhould be fo. If F confi- 


„ dently act as one who has no diſcovery to fear, 


”-faid 


*« ruin awaits my plans. To alter the human - 


form, ts diſguiſe the apparent difference of ſex is 


66 inpochble ; and from the child's preſent» delicacy , 


of make, thete is every reaſon to fear it will be 


4 but too viſible. A common obſerver may ſuſpect 
* mie, an acute will betray me. I, therefore, 
5 have but one ſecure courſe to take. I will af. 
*« feQ ſingularity in my mode of education, and 1 


vill keep the Count de Hoenſdern in as ſtriᷓ a ſo- 
< litude as poſſible, till 1 think her IE; 


* ſtrong enough to be truſted with the myſter 
« attached to her. She ſhall then W 
FL TAS #5 have. 

— bs * F 


— 


* 
* 
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4 have laboured for her advantage; and I ſhall 
2 transfer to her the taſk” of impoſition.” | 


— 


* 
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| J USTICE, the oe of good and bad, e 
that in the Baron's favour it ſhould be obſerved, 
that however engroſſed his thoughts were by the | 
ſcheme he was perfe cting, they were not wWholly 

confined to it wi: hout admitting more laudable 
cares for the welfare of his infant. Separated as 
. we have before ſtated, from his accuſtomed plea- 
ſures by his eagerneſs to preſerve them; his atten- 
tion ſoon. became rivetted to his child: in her alſo 
centered his affections, and, without 'defiring it, 
he lived, with principles far different, a life that 
muſt he called regular, and would have been mo- 
tal but for its ultimate obſet. 
An education uncommonly eee had” 
been liberally beſtowed on his younger years; and 
a8 it met a natural underſtanding well framed to 
give it energy, the Baron ſtood high in the rank 
of men of learning and genius; but a love of leſs 
refined purſuits had eclipſed his talents, and a bad 
| temper had diſpoſed him to undervalue them. In 
the ſolitude of Lauffen he had again dipped into 
books, as ſomewhat better company than his own 
ruminations, and the caſual; renewal of his ac- 
quaintance with them, had brought with it a zeſt 
unfelt before. At Hoenſdern he found a good li- 
brary and very little ſociety ; he was, therefore, 
at once invited and compelled to continue his newly= = 
72 reſumed habits. 8 
1 _ EPL Another 
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Another conſideration alſo made hum ſludious. 
In the buſineſs of educating his child, it would be 
dangerous to admit many aſſiſtants. Some wouldbe 
indiſpenſibly neccflary to inſtruQt her in particular 


branches of ſcience, and to- form her perſon; but 


the province of her mind, on which alone he 
could depend for a concu: rence in his projt ct, he 
reſerved tohimſelf; andit was no eaſy matte rtoreſolve 
what principles to inſtil into it, as thoſe of common 
practice would, perhaps, not be ſufficiently potent 
ſor the great pu poſe he muſt effect, and if he 
taught her the more crooked labyrinth of craft, ſhe 
might, ere long, prove too conning for himſelf, 
Neither the Jewiſh diſpenſation, nor "the more ele- 
cecepts of beautiful Chriſtianity, were at alt 
Fitted? to his purpoſe. The firſt taught even hand- 
ed juſtice between man and mar, a virtue ſhe was 
made even in her cradle to infringe: the latter was 
Mill more inimĩcal to temporal intereſt, as it preach- - 
ed abſtinence, and voluntary reſignation of thoſe 
things for the Evjoyment of which he was training 
her, FA 
After many and many gib y d: We on 
a ſubjeA ſo important, for the eyes of a parent's 
mind outſtrip all time, and annihilating all pace, 
pierce through the tedious proceſs of years in an 
inſtant, he reſolved her religion fhould be ritual, 
and her morality heathen; and yet, while he re- 
je cted the beſt means of rendering her virtuons, 


he determined to form her after a model of * 75 


tion he had dreſſed up int his mind. i 
Madame Guemené, whom though he; *n dq bot * 


condeſcend to conſult; he always tutored fo as to fe- 


cure her from/erting through isnorance, -aided his 


plans ina way that rendered them what he meant, 


but could not achieve, She, a devout daughter of 

the church of Rome, was happy in finding ſuch _ 
ſcope left to her zeal : ſhe was ſincerely defirous to 

| - infuſe | 


| „„ 
inkuſe into the ductile mind of her charge, thoſe 
principles on which religion muſt be Zpunded : but 
aware that if ſhe adduced them from their prime 


origin, the whole ſucceſs of the Baron's ſcheme 
might” be blaſted, ſhe prudently interpoſed a me- 


dium that would ſerve all purpoſes. Jo preach un- 


reſerved obedience to the will of the Deity, when 
her pupil was fairly inſtructed in it, would have 
been to denounce war againſt the Baron: to falſify 
the terms on which future happineſs was offered, 
was in Madame's opinion ſhocking impiety : but 
there ſtill remained a middle path; a path Which, 
. the was certain, thoſe even who ſtyled themſelves 
the Society of Jeſus, mult approve, particularly as, 
-- ſhould their project be fruſtrated, the great poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Count de Hoenſdern muſt revert to a 
Lutheran family, a loſs which the prggdent œ cono- 
my of the ſeven-hilled city always regarded with 
indignation and abhorrence. .  ' __ 
-.- Her ingenuity thus aided, ſuggeſted to her the 
poſſibility of ſetting up for her eur convenience, 
a kind of ſub-deity, an interpreter to the commands 
of the Almighty, and this was her father, whom, 


| from the earlieſt dawn of reaſon, ſhe taught bet im- 


plicitly to obey; and when forced to annex fome- 
reward to, or to adduce ſome ſubſtantial reaſon for 
this injoined obedience, ſhe repreſented it as highly 


acceptable to Him whom truth compelled: her to 


acknowiedge we all depended on- Thus by on! 
exaggerating the reality, ſo much we muſt ones 
2s almoſt to deſtroy it, ſhe hoped ſhe thoroughly 
diſcharged her duty to all parties, either acting in, 
or obſerving the iniquitous buſineſs. 8 


- * 


* 
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'HE experience of three years had now. con- 
irmed the Baron in his reſolution, and bad ſtamped 
with the commendation of prudence and diſcretion 


both his conduct and that of Madame. The child — 


gave already indubitable evidence of a 
derſtanding and a well-eftabliſhed conſtitutien; but 


unfortunately attended with fuch a ſpecies of beauty | 
as ſeemed to ſhrink from all endeavours to ſpoit or 


' roughen it. A complexion, clear and delicate to 
the higheſt degree, was rendered brilliant by the 


| roſes with which health graced it; and eyes of the 


tendereſt blue,” ſeemed to ſtand as a guard to that 
and to a profuſion of flaxen hair, as if they had ſaid, 


* We, immutable im our colour, will-bear wit- + - 


„ neſs againſt all arts and deceptions uſed. to dif- 
10 — her feminine charms.” In ſhort, nothing 
availed to 


was expoſed to the ſun, the wind, and the rain, 


inured to pinching cold, and as much of its oppolite 


extreme as. her country afforded; but integrity 


ſegmed a, conſtituent part of her nature, and ſhe | 


was ſtill the fair blooming Ypſilanti. - + 


Her father ſaw his ill ſucceſs at once with, tA | 
cern and delight. He dreaded its 'conſequences, 


and was ſlung when thoſe to whom he was obliged 
to produce her, . remarked on her ſingular beauty ʒ 
but yet too much a parent to wiſh his child Teſs 


gifted, and, perhaps, not the worſe man for the 
8 he had been compelled to, he exulted in 
her pre- eminent endowments, and watched the in- 


fant Wines ny with every riſing ſun. 


rocure for Y pſilanti a boyiſh face. She 


— 
\ 


Giving 9 5 


20 1 


Giving up as hopeleſs his endeavours on this 
point, and depending much on a change of dreſs, 
he turned his attention more (entirely towarus the 
formation of her manners, and that the misfortune- 
on one fide might not have any addition from the 
other, he ſaw the neceſſity of running ſome hazard 
to avoid impending miſchief, His ſagacity, dou- 
bled by his intereſt, taught him that even a boy. 
brought up amonęſt c men loſes much of his man 


I y character. What then muſt be the conſequence 
 _ if Ypſilanti, whom every hour diſcovered to be 


more and more attached to female occupations and 
habits, was left 782172 to. the management of 
Matame? $75 

On this ſubject he n His wary-afli fant, 
who concurred in all his opinions, and thought with 
him, thatthe remedy for the evil-was, to find 
for their charge ſome little boyiſh ſociety, in which 


he might ſearn robuſt amuſements, and ſhake off 
ſome part of her troubleſome and dangerous effe- 


minacy. But this required ftilF greater caution 
than any thing that had yet preſented itſeff. In re- 
tirement we are often ſafe, when Half a ſtep from 
dur retreat would lead us into perils. othing 
but Madame's tried integrity and her ſoſemn'pro- 


miſe on no confideration ever to let the child wan- 


der from her eye, could have calmed the terrors of 
her employer, or have ſtimulated him to ſeek the 

fruits of ſuch a precipice as he was approaching, 
I o all thoſe perſons or families that his memory 

firſt pointed out as fit for his purpoſe, ſome weigh- 
ty objeQions were attached. A' farther recapitu- 

lation was not more ſucceſsful. He was at preſent 
ſecure under the. character of an odd, unſociable 
man, who was bringing 2 promiſing infant 
in à very unpromiſing way once he departed 
from his 18521 N this aan was thrown 
| | down, 


(£39; ) : 
down; the tide was let on him, and he was ex poſ- 
ed to all the miſchiefs of prying curioſity, He had 
not only his own advantage now in view: the ſoil 
of his mind had produced, with abundance of © 
weeds, the more noble plant of parental love ; he 
could not, therefore, be content with chuſing even 
a play-fellow for his child without conſulting her 
pleaſure as well as his own ſecurity. In acquiring 
manners foreign to her ſex, hefeared ſhe might be 
taught roughly. The common amuſements of boys 
are ſuch as are frequently attended with pain and 
peril. And how, ſaid he, ** could I indure to 
s ſee this delicate epitome of all that charms in 
«© woman, deformed by an unlucky blow, orſmart- 
ing under the brutal inadvertance of ſuch ſchool- 

* boys as I remember myfelf? And yet if I once 
cc turn her amongſt boys, it would expoſe me to 
„ contetnpt and ridicule if I ſhield her.. 5 
The matter hung for ſome months in ſuſpenſe, 
and Ypſilanti was every day giving freſh proofs of. - 
effeminacy. She ſeaint with avidity whatever her 
infant mind could graſp : that part of her compo NN 
© fition ſeemed of no ſex ; but her perſonal habits 
were apace fixing: .exquiſitely ſenſible to pain and 
- pleaſure ; alive all over, and timid to exceſs ; grate- 
ful, fond, eafily provoked, but ſtill ſooner Ippeaſed ; 
ſubmiſſive to her father, and attached to Madame 
as her mether; ſhrewd, playful, and poſſeſſing 
ſpirits far beyond her ſtrength; ſhe not only pro- 
claimed her ſex by her countenance and form, but 
every motion, every ſentiment was woman, unal- 
terably woman,—** Something muſt be done, 
ſaid the Baron, “ to correct this: but What? 
It drives me mad to think of it.“ . 
The circumjacent neighbourhood conſiſted for 
the moſt part of noble or opulent families, with 
very little intermixture of plebeians. © The Baron 


(20) 

was on terms of civility with all; and gladly would 
many of them have improved that diſtant ſort of 
_ kindneſs into intimacy, but his fears predominated ; 
and after much rumination, he reſolved rather ts 


| hazard the dangers of ſolitude than detection, 


— 
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2 He was in this ſtate of mind reſolved, but not 


/ contented ; convinced, but not ſatis fed: when ſhol- 
ling, one fine autumn morning, into a large wood 


© winch ſkreened the caſfle on the north, he met a 
entleman of about his own age walking with a 
| in his hand, on which his attention was fo 
earneſfly fixed, that till the ſound of a foot made him 
_ fart, he did not perceive any one approaching. 
He then rerarned the Baron's well bred ſalutation 
and paſſed on. | | | 


Neither the face nor perſon of this gentleman. 


were known to the Baron: his dreſs beſpoke him 
of military rank, and on his countenance were 
- deeply impreſſed marks of a contemplative mind, 
On the following day he was again in the wood: 
the Baron then faw him ſitting on the trunk of a 
tree that had been felled : he was reading as intent- 


| by as before, The Baron felt a ſtrong inclination - 


to accoſt him; but the ſocial principle was com- 


© bated by that of fear, and he continued his walk 


F 


another way. 


| Something akin to curioſity drew him about the 


_  ſame- hour of the next day near this ſpot: the 
ſtranger was not there, but ſoon appeared. Perhaps 
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the Baron now wanted an apology for addreſſing 


him.—* It would be downright rudeneſs,” ſaid he 


to himſelf, © to meet a perſon of his appearance 
« day after day, and on my own ground, without 
5 ſpeaking. . This decided on, he went forward; 
and after a few conciliatory ſentences, anſwered 
the ſtranger in the ſame temper, they ſeated them- 
ſelves together on the proſtrate tree the ſtranger - 
put up his book, and gave the Baron an opportu- 
nity of beginning converſation by inquiring what 
author he was reading. It was one of the Greek 
| hiſtorians whoſe woke were equally well known 
to both. Each ſeemed delighted to meet a ſcholar 
in the other ; two hours Me imperceptibly away 
in comparing opinions; and they parted with a 
wiſh that they might often meet. Who the 
ſtranger was the Baron did not learn ; he did not 
chuſe to excite: curioſity by gratifying his own : 
it was with ſome difficulty he repreſſed his inclina- 
tion to invite him to. the caſtle ; but 'determin- 
ing to ſee a little farther ere he commenced a 


friendſhip; he poſtponed. it, and intimated inſtead, - 
that when the weather permitted, that part of the 


wood was his diurnal walk. 3 ; 
Perhaps the reader may not be ſo, phlegmatic as 
our Baron; he cannot have the ſame motive to pru- 
dent caution; and, therefore, ſurely the curioſity 
we will ſuppoſe him to have, may be innocently _ 
indulged. But firſt let us give him an idea of the . 
perſon for whom we are about to intereſt him. 
In perſon, then, he was of a middle height, but 
of emaciated bulk. His countenance beſpoke acute 
feeling and cauſe to feel. It was penſive, but not 
dejeQed; it was melancholy, but not moroſe : bene- 


volence was its characteriſtic, and it was a ſtronger 7 © 
character of it; for it ſhone through irre, 


% * 


gable evidence, as powerful as phyſiognomy 
could bear, that the world bad 5 
bard on the mind it accompanied. in bi 


his 
cyes 


* 
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eyes were e all the tokers of aFpirit that inicfartiine 


could not ſubdue : they had lofi none of the energy 


that beſpeaks, a ſoul; there was in them the 
t11;mph of integrity a ard conſcicus ſuperioiity; nor 
were they leſs. animated when gratitude for the 
Earon's condeſcending familiarity. ſuffuſed a dew 


over them, than when they expreſſed the rapture 


the Greek hiſtorian's page excited. 


Appearances ſuch as theſe accorded ill with « 


„ Tegimental coat on which the genius of parſimony 
had been, laviſbiy diſplayed. They accorded ill, 
ik the, ideal 58 of things is our flandard ; but 
they were in perſect harmony, if we adopt the 


faſhion of the world as our guide. Merit and rags 


. ſhould never be ſeen together, Alas! how ſeldem 
are they ſeen aſunder! 

Such was the.. perſon and cutline of: Colonel 
1 The features of his hiſtory we reſerve 
for a new. chapter, fuſt premiſing, that he reſted 


in the ſame ſoit of i ignorance as e Wen but 


2 * e eee | 
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F underſland dearly the . of. Colonel 


Luſinguen, we muſt trace his hiſtory a. little far- 


ther back than his birth. 
He was a mongrel, the offspring of a German 


93 and 2 Piedmonteſe. His father inherited a very 


moderate patrimony, but which. was rendered a 
very comfortable fubſiſtence by the addition of 
high rank and pay in the Emperor's army, which 
His moral e and N ſervices early in 

| Me life; 


* 
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[.fe obtained. IIe was a Lutheran, 2a man of mo- 
derate intelleQual endowments, and rather ap- 
proaching to what we call weak; but the good 
qualities of his heart atoned for the deficiencies of - 
his head, and his ſteady perſeverance in what he 
thought his duty, whenever he could diſcover What 
that was, ſaved him from almoſt the errors want of 
dgment could have betrayed him. Thus we ſee 
a child newly committed to its legs, and too weak to 
8 uſe them to advantage, if it be habitually cautious, 
y eſcapes thoſe accidents from which greater ſtrength, 
undire ted by prudence, is no preſervative. 

The mother of Colonel Luſmguen did not at all 
reſemble. her hufband, ' She, an Italian by coun- 
try and a Piedmonteſe by nature, poſſeſſed neither 
his deficiencies not redundancies. She was of a-- 
good + but a ſamily that had outlived its 
means of onourable ſupport. Her parents had 
been retainers in the Court of Turin, and on their 
deceaſe ſhe, then an infant of not more than ſeven _ 
years old, was left deſtitute of protection and pro- 
viſion. ' The Queen of Sardimiaz with whom her 
mother had been in ſome meafure a favourite, ex- 
tended her munificence to the orphan. She was 
at the charge of het education, and when that 
was completed took her into the number of her 
perſonal. attendants; but ſoon finding the young 
lady of a temper not at all diſpoſed to ſuffer thoſe 
near her to reſt in peace, and complaints daily 
coming to her ears of the jealouſies and ſtrifes ſhe 
took delight in ſtirring up, her Majeſty formed a 
reſolution of placing her in a convent, then eſta- 
bliſhing but not n in the neighbourhood. 


* of Turin. 

d a The young lady's turn of mind was too, well 
of BY known to lead any one into the error of ſuppoſing 
wich Bl « ach a N NON be e to her. She. 


poſſe fled. 


Cay 


poſſeſſed, 2 anal ſtock of beauty, o which ſhe 
was deſirous to make the maſt, and aiding it by all 
the cunning of her country, ſhe had frequently and 
not unſucceſsfully ſpread ſnaresto.catch male hearts. 
Her pride had now and then prevented her from 
following upa victory. She ſighed for admiration i in 
neral ; but whenever matters approached to an ec- 
3s clairci ;Nement, ſhe proved that fublunary intereſts 
| were not below her regard, and that ſhe meant to 
barter her perſon. only 2gainſt wealth and hongurs- 
A condu@t ſuch as this, evinced an unamiable mind, 
and was one of the motives that iuduced her patro- 
neſs to adopt the intention we have mentioned. 
Till the convent was ready for the reception of 
its ſequſtered inhabitants, the Queen enjoined all 
_ "thoſe who knew of her deſign to keep it it AriQly a 
ſecret from her troubleſome /2ve.; but it afforded 
too ſweet an opportunity of mortifying her to be 
long undivulged. On pies ar oſ her having very 
much provoked a young lady in the tows Soar 
as herſelf, ſhe was, with all taunt of victorious ma-- 
lice and the gle eof inſidions revenge, threatened 
| by her ſhe bad injured. with her approaching ſe- 
. clufion. It had in one way its effect: the culprit 
Was. thunder ſtruck; the war of words over, and 
_ though the. enmity. might ſubſiſt, it was for ever 
ſuſpended by the neceſſity one of the parties was 
under of withdrawing her attention d her own im- 
©. mediate intereſts. 
- * The lady, who in the heat of Pede bad 45 
trayed her truſt, had ſcarcely uttered the words 
before ſhe repented her incaution, nor were her 
ſufferings much leſs than her adverſary's. She 
could not doubt that the Queen would ſoon be 
made acquainted. with her diſobedience, and that 
ſhe would puniſh itby a.depriyation of her favour; 
| r by — her alſo, to whom it would 
| ſcarcely 
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ſcatcely have been a more agreeable remore. thai | 
to her over whom it impended. 
But ſhe had little real cauſe for n 
The witneſs of her failure we have already ſaid 
' was a Piedmonteſe, and in the craft of 8 | 
conſiſted her fecurity. To have gone inſtantly to 
25 the Queen; to have revealed all he had heard; 
| and. to have endeavoured by humility to deprecate 
: her wrath, would have been the direct road to 
obtain her wiſhes.; it was a path ſhe left to be 
trod by the ſimple ones; it might have ſuited a Sa- 
voyard genius, but not her's. She well knew. if £ 
the reſolution was once taken, open reſiſtance 
would avail her little; nay, he feared it might 
accelerate her.misfortune.; and though ſhe in her 
_ own mind was determined no power on earth 
| ſhould force her to a life ſhe deteſted more than 
death, ſhe ſaw it was her policy to let her ene- 
mies go on linden either by her complaints or 
OP ſition. 
The 3 of the lady ſhe had fo recendy 
quarreſled with, however, 3 her an opportu- 
nity of revenge ſhe could not with an eaſy conſcience 
paſs over, In a few hours after their bitter alter⸗ 
cation, or rather downright ſcolding, and while 


avert the ſtorm over her head, her terrified enemy _ 
ſought her, and holding out all the allurements of 
ſorrow and reconciliation, by degrees confeſſed 
how far ſhe had overſtepped the limits of her du- 
| go and enti eated her ſhe had unintentionally be- 
riended, by warning her to join with her in keep- 
ing this Hailure from the Queen's knowledge. 
Without this puſillanimous confeſſion and re- 
queſt ſhe would have been ſafe: having made it, 
the was in the midſt of the very danger ſae defir- 
ed to avoid; for the religious ſiſter elect had alrea- 


4 nearly reſolved on the part ſhe wouls act; and 
df C * 


the threatened nun was ruminating how beſt to : 


to be charged with) by obſtinately refuſing the 
© © compliance aſked of her, and by aſſuring her hum- 
_ _ + +bled adverſary that ſhe held herſelf obliged to her 


7 


( 26 ) 


it would have compriſed in it filence and hypocri- 


- tical ſubmiſſion ; but now, finding. ſhe could do 
- miſchief, ſhe diſdained the former, and for once in 
her life ſpoke truth, (a weakneſs ſhe was not often 


not only for the warning ſhe had given her, but 
for the opportunity ſhe now preſented her of a 


__ acceſs tothe Queen; and giving way to thoſe ex- 
preſſions of ſorrow- which ſerved for indications of 
duty and attachment, but were in reality nothing 
leſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees before her, 

and reſpeAfully reproached her for having formed 
- fuch a deſign without communicating it to her. 


I faid ſhe, <* your Majeſty kept me ignorant 


ef your intention, becauſe 22 thought it would 


e he -unpleafant: to me, I hold myſelf infi- 


« nitely indebted to your tender regard; but how 


ill known to you muſt my wifhes be] How much 


etc enjoyment you have deprived me of! The life you 
„ have deſtined me to, is that of all others I have 
„ ſighed ſor; and but for my apprehenſions that 
the ſuggeſtion of ſuch an inclination might ſeem 
an ungrateful- wiſh to leave you, I would long 
« ſince have ſupplicated your permiſſion to attach 
„ myſelf to ſome one of the religious ſocieties al- 


ready eſtabliſned. O what peace and happineſs 
is in proſpe t for mel———— When, O gracious 
Queen when ſhall I be united to this delightful 


& fiſtechood ? How impatiently ſhall I count the 
© moments till Lam admitted within thoſe hallow- 


1 od walls!” 


With ſagacious royalty there can be little hope 


of ſucceeding by impoſture. An elevated ſitua- 
tion commands a large proſpeQ ; and if crowned 


= heads, by chance or good fortune, eſcape r, 


1 _— as. „ Fl a PR 
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hood-winked in their infancy by the hand of flat- 
tery, they and they alone may deyelope 

ſes of the human heart. Nature is ſeldom ſeen 


colours: they are ſoon rendered ſuſpicious and 
| keen-fighted ; and having this clue afforded them, 
that man is a ſelfiſh animal, they often hit the 
truth, however obſcured.” The young lady, there- 
fore, did not ſucceed in deceiving her royal patro- ' 
neſs. The Queen knew 2'convent was not the 
air her ſpirit choſe to breathe ; but ſhe Tuffered 
her to e her hypocriſy ſucceſsful ; for ſhe 
well knew, that by one means or other ſhe ſhould 
now obtain the great end ſhe had in view, 
that of getting rid of a very troubleſome charge, 
whom her juſtice and humanity would not allow 
ber to. caſt off entirely into ruin. She argued, 
that if the longing nun was fincere, ſhe ſhould b 
freed from her vexations about her taking the 


ſtantial ground ſhe went on, ſhe certainly feigned 
becauſe ſhe intended to eſcape. At all events her 
Majeſty knew ſhe could never remain where ſhe 
was; and ſatisfied with this perſuaſion, ſhe -ac- 
cepted all her expreſſions of gratitude and joy, 
2 if gratitude. and joy had in reality dictated 
them. 4 2 2 „ Sf 
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the receſ- 
by them in her true, or, indeed, in any amiable 


veil; if ſhe was not ſincere, which was the ſub- 


* 
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Bur. no ſooner had our heroine quitted the re- 
gal apartment, than ſhe laid her plan for avoiding 
the deteſtable joys pre for her. Colonel 
Fliders was then about the Court, and was thought 
to be ſeriouſſy paying bis addreſſing to the lady 
who had betrayed the Queen's intentions. He 
had formerly ex preſſed ſomething like attachment 
to our religious ſiſter, but intimidated by her co- 
- quetry, he had ſoon deſiſted. She now held 6ut a 
bait to recover him: he was flattered by the teſ- 
timony this bore to his attractions: his penchant for 
her rival abated When he faw her in diſgrace 
with the Queen, and in a ſhort time he was on the 
point of declaring his change of ſentiments ; but 
the whiſpering (mon inthe-perſon of his former 
favourite, again diſcouraged him, by informing 
bim of the Queen's intentions. wich regard to his 
new miſtreſs. 

This obſtacle ſhe had addreſs 1 to turn to 
her own advantage. She avowed to him her ſitua- 
tion; ſhe declared her reluctance to the life the 
was called to, and ſhe completed her conqueſt by 
entreating her wavering lover to put it out of the 
Queen's power io immure her, by immediately 
' marrying her. The dread of offending” majeſty 
made him ſtill | heſitate; but female perſuaſive 
were ſoon victorious : ſhe pledged herſelf by all 
that was ſacred for his ſecurity and the Queen's ap- 
probation: they fled 9 and were ſoon united. 


My 


* 
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ſinguen, whom 1 a few 
my reader. Why. his GD was not that of his 
father, let me at preſent be excuſed from e 


| thi generally believed. 
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My reader will aſk, did ſhe believe the Queen 
would indeed pardon ſuch conduc ? Was ſhe her- 
ſelf now a dupe or duping another? I anſwer, ſhe 
was at the time fully ſatisfied that ſhe entirely for- 
feited the favour that had nouriſhed her; but any 
thing was better than a monaſt and the felt- 

perk ly happy in eſcaping it. aan 

Peg if ſhe could have repented ſhe had ſoon - 5 
cauſe for it. The Queen ſecretly -rejoiced in hat 


| ſhe outwardly made a ſhew of reſenting ;. bur her 
real ſentiments ſhe thought good to keep to, berſelſ. 


She, therefore, prevailed with the King to deprive 


Colonel Fliders of all his poſts and emoluments; 
and the young couple were forced to ſhelter them- 


ſelves in Vienna. 


Here, after undergoing a variety of hardihips 
which the lady's temper did nat much contribute 


to lighten, the Colonel, through the medium of 
friends, obtained an introduction at his own Court: 


an empl n was given him ſuitable to his ta- 
lents, 


ding him a competent income, and 
from this time their diſtreſſes ſubſided. nd 


The ſole iſſue of this marriage was Colonel Lu- 
ago introduced to 


in 
Colonel Fliders died when his fon» was aader ten 


ears of age. His mother, ardently doting on 
hem exerted herſelf in every way to promote his 
in ereſts, which depended almoſt entirely on the 
Court. What his father could bequeath him ſhe” | 


knew was very inſufficient, not only to her ſatis- 
faQtion, but to his needs; yet, as ſhe. was well! 


aware of the importance money communicates, 


ſhe brought him vp with the idea that he was to 


poſſeſs great wealth, and had art enough to make 
2 


(9 9 
To how many difficulties does fraud expoſe 
thoſe who praQtiſe it] Once aſſumed it mull be 
kept up. Let circumſtances, let diſpoſitions, or 
tempers, be what they will, when we have begun 
in deceit, we muſt ſplaſh. through or render our- 
ſelves, at leaſt in our own eyes, contemptible. 
The ſhifts Madame Fliders was put to, to main- 
tain the falſity ſhe ſet out with in the character of 
* a widow, are net to be recounted: ſhe dared not 
apply at Court for a penſion, which ſhe might 
have obtained, leſt ſhe ſhould. betray her real ſitua- 
tion, and more than once ſhe ſaw the folly of her 
conduct; but her pride would not ſuffer her to re- 
cede, and ſhe hourly plunged deeper, decreaſing 
what her huſband had left her, and involving 
herſelf to the utter deſtruction of all ſhe or her ſon 
could poſſeſs. : 54A Et 1 
Their difficulties were, however in time dimi- 
niſhed. Young Fliders grew up, all a more judi- 
cious parent could have wiſhed him. He was ear- 
1y diſtingu ſhed and promoted in the army; rank 
income were ſecured for him, and his doting 
mother had now no important purpoſe to effe &, 
but that of marrying him into a family from whom 
he might. derive mat more permanent wealth 
which ſhe knew he wanted, but he ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf entitled to by his father's will when when he 
reached the age of twenty-three, of which he 
now wanted five years. — 0 
Madame covld do nothing but by ſtratagem, 
and to be ſute the buſineſs of mar ying her ſon to 
her ſatisfaction unc er ſuch e ee that is 
to ſay, without betraying the family poverty, did 
require more than common fneſſe. Accordingly, 
ſhe began to look reund with the keeneſt circum- 
ſpection, and from amongſt her caſual acquaint- 
nance, ſhe ſele cted the family of the Secretary 
| : | gs. 5 Kluber, 


* 


— 
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Klober, as worthy the honour of her alliance, or 
rather ſuited to their views. | 
The Secretary was a man reputed immenſely 
rich, well ſkilled in the ways of a court, in which 
he had been from his earlieſt infancy educated, and 
on account of his political talents highly eſteemed 
and frequently reſoited to by his ſovereign. A mat- 
riage therefore with his houſe was Nkely to be pro- 
duQive of endleſs advantages, and at preſent afford- 
ed a proſpeQ ſufficient to gratify more than mode- 
rate pride or covetouſneſs. He was a widower with 
two beautiful daughters, on whom he had, in com- 
pliance with the advice of his friends, laviſhed' 
every expence the times admitted, and to whoſe 
praiſe it was ſaid, that even the negligent indul- 
gence their father treated them with, had not been , 
able to injure the moſt amiable diſpoſitions with 
which Providence had endowed them. $3. 
It was on the youngeſt of theſe ladies that Ma- 
dame Fliders fixed her eyes for her daughter-in- 
law. The elder, then eighteen years of age, was 
known to have already diſpoſed of her affe ctions. 
Her ſiſter, two years younger, and equally at- 
trative, was believed unengaged, and Madame. 
loſt no time when her plan was formed, in ingra+ 
tiating herſelf with her. „ 
The heart of a young perſon muſt be morally 
and eſſentially bad, if it 1s not eaſily won by Kind- 
neſs. Before the chill hand of caution has im- 
preſſed it with its iron fingers, it is warm, tender, 
and plaſtic, dilating at the touch of benevolence, 
and expanding to receive every ſentiment of love 
or friendſhip. Such was the heart of Maria Klu- 
ber; and Madame Fliders found not only the 
young ladies, but their father ſo well diſpoſed to 
a treaty, at leaſt of amity, that they were ſoon in- 
ſeparable friende. But ſtill, however well-diſpoſ- 
ed all parties were, caution was as neceſſary as 


 —=— 
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ever for Madame well knew great part of the 
Secretary's regard was attached to her ſuppoſed _ 
wealih, and that whenever ſhe revealed the true 
flale of her finances, of developed the obliquity 
of her conduQ, he and every prudent father Tak 
ſhrink from a match with her ſon, 


Relying on this unbounded fondneſs for his 


daughters, Madame's crooked prudence ſuggeſted 
it to her as the beſt method of carrying her point, 
to engage the affections of the young people; if 
| ſhe ſucceeded in that, to connive at a private mar- 

riage, and afterwards to put all her addreſs in 

practice to reconcile the father to what would be 
then irremediable. | 

It Was a bold and dangerous proje&, nether be- 
coming her character as a woman of honour, nor 
at all ſuiting with the duties of a mother; but an 
infringement of juſtice was no neu miſtake i in the 
deportment of her we are ſpeaking of. If ſhe did 
not as ſhe would be done by, ſhe did as ſhe be- 
lieved ſhe d be done by, that is to ſay, ſhe 
+ ſuppoſed all people aQuated by the ſame ſelfiſh 
views, and that if ſhe had eſcaped deceit, it 
Boy attributable to ber own proceyce and Wer 
alone. 

Hypocrif y had beennever more neceſſary 3 in car- 
rying her through the world than it was now: but 
it was no difficult virtue for her to praQtiſfe, Sin- 
cerity would have been more painful to her nature; 
for ſo ſkilfed was ſne in the contrary habit, that 
ſhe had nearly loſt the power of AP ingenuous 


CHAP, 


wards diſcharging the duty of ſettling her ſon in the 
world advantageouſly, was to invite the Secretary 
Kluber's daughters to ſpend a few weeks with her, 
the Captain being at the time from home. When 


followed her petition with an obſervation, that 
ſhe had purpoſely poſtpaned this pleaſure till her 


their reſidence together might be perfectly agree- 
able to all. parties, concluding: her . well-framed 
ſpeech, which was intended to found the old man 
(ans by the way did not ſucceed) with a remark that 
, parents were, in her, opinion, inexcuſable | 
—— did or allowed aught in prejudice of the right 
of another perſon, ſtanding in the fame relation. 
She in the end made ſuch good uſe of her faculty 
of elocution, that the Secretary, who. was natu- 
rally pretty wary, determined within himſelf that 
Madame Fliders was a very prudent woman, ve 
fit to eaſe him of ſome of the trouble he found in 
bringing up two handſome daughters without a 
mother, and that they ſhould be allowed to make 
her the viſit - ſhe wiſhed for, On the part of 
the young ladies it was equally. agreeable : their 
father had adopted the ſummary. mode of nearly 
total confinement of them, becauſe he was. ig- 
norant of the means of int them to the 


world, and had little leiſure to beſtow, an - 


them ; and in Madame' Fliders they had every 


Hood in need 


Tur next ſtep Colonel Flider? $ reli KY to- "2 


ſhe — this indulgence of their father, ſne 


ſon was gone away, as ſhe could not be certain 


reaſon to r the7 
dune 


— 
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Matters being ſoon adjuſted, they became in- 
mates of Madame Fliders's houſe, about twenty 
miles out of Vienna. She in a few days perceived 
that the melaxcholy of love hung cloſe about the 
heart of her elder gueſt : ſhe tenderly inquired 
into the ſtate of her hopes and wiſhes, and was 


well-diipoſed to have done any thing that could 


have contributed to her relief; but finding that 
the young lady had beſtowed her affeQtions where 
there was little hope of her father's approbation; 
and prudently confidering that to indulge the 
bar 4 would not in the end turn out half ſo 
profitable as not offending the father, ſhe ſtopped 


ſhort in her charitable intentions, and the young 


lady was diſappointed of her aid or interceſſion. 
Profeſſing herſelf a votary of immoveable inte- 
gry, ſhe, in their converſation on this ſubjeQ, 


unformly preached the regard due to parental 


authority. By ſuch means ſhe did not ſo happily 
ſucceed in attaching the elder ſiſter to her; but 
this was a matter comparatively trifliong, becauſe, 
However well ſhe might have ſucceeded. for the 
young lady, it was not clear that her own intereſts 
Would nave been at all ſorwarded by her aſſiduity. 

The loye-ſick fair one ſoon perceived that no- 
thing was to be extradted from the compaſſion of 
her hoſteſs, and that her reſidence with her rather 


72: _ Increaſed than diminiſhed her malady, as it entire- 


1y deprived her of the means of ſeeing or cor- 
reſponding with the object of her affeQions, and 
ner paſſion was too deeply rooted to find relief in 
"abfence. © She, therefore, in a ſhort time made an 
Excuſe to get recalled to Vienna, and her father, 
ho had foon felt uneaſy without his girls, very 
readily agreed to her return and her ſiſter's farther 


» 
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| withed: her uneaſy gueſt ſhe had for ſome time 
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This as juſt what Madame Fliders could have 
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ſound only an impediment, and ſcarcely had ſhe 
reached home before the impatient mother began 
to put in practice means more directly pointed to 
the purpoſe ſhe was aiming at. "3-6 

She began by talking to Maria of the various 
excellencies of her ſon, ſhe ſhewed her his letters, 
which ever breathed a ſpirit of tenderneſs to his 
parent and concern for her well-being that ſhe to 
whom they were addreſſed well knew muſt operate 
on Maria's amiable ſenſibility. The young lad 
had not long become thus ideally acquainted with 


rioſity to ſee him, and unreſervedly (for ſhe had 
neither natural nor acquired deceit) wiſhed any ac- 
cident might occaſion his coming home while ſhe 
remained where ſhe was. Madame's integrity 
fired at this proof of her partial ſucceſs, ſhe- 
aſſured Maria Kluber that her wiſhes were vain,. - 
and that ſhould they even in any meaſure be 
brought within the reach of poſſibility, ſhe herſelf - 
would take care to diſappoint them. Maria 
thought, and, therefore ſaid, that this was cruel. 
Madame, in all- the ſtiffneſs of maternal prudence- 
and inflexible honour, replied : . 
„My dear Maria, I hope the pleaſure I enjoy 
in your company is ſufficiently apparent to con- 
* vince you I love you very ſincerely : it is that 
* ſincere love for you which prompts me to oy 
* what you think unkind. It is a mother's pri 
* to talk of a darling ſon: it is a doting infirmity 
* which precedes thoſe of age; and of ſuch 4 
* ſon as mine the world muſt acknowledge I can- 
* not ſay too much. But fond as I am of him 


- 


* and of you, and delighted as I ſhould. be to at- 


tach you. to. me for ever, his ſeeing you with-- . 
* partial eyes, or your fixing your afteQions on 
* him is a misfortune I pray Heaven daily. to 
© avert. . My ſon ſhall never marry into a family 
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Captain Fliders, before ſhe expreſſed a great cu 


6 
here every member is not proud to receive 
him. I do not know that this would be the caſe 
with your father. I have reaſon to ſuppoſe it 
** might not, and on this account I think it better 
* to turn my views for Caſimir to thoſe families 
who have already r m ht for an 


alliance with mine. e 
dear Maria, that this 12 pr 
* from any want of attachment to you. I ſee 
«your merits and atttactions in the moſt favour- 
able light, and could readily ſo far betray my 
** ſon's intereſts as to overlook very prominent 
* diſadvantages,” becauſe I am certain that what 
che gave up either in wealth or rank, would be 
. ** abundantly made up to him in domeſtic happi- 
e neſs with you: but this muſt not be thought on 
I, therefore, warn you, Maria, to look well 
*.to your heart; for ſhould Caſimir accidentally 
« come hither, which I have no reaſon to : fear, I 
© would not riſk the conſequence of his once ſees. 
ing you— his heart is, I aſſure you, not impene- 
4 trable: I have not been able to forbear recom- 
I mending ou in my letters to him, I wiſn to 
rocure his friendſhip for you'and your eſteem 
1 Rus bim ; but that is the boundary 1 preſcribe _ 
ws. - « myel, and will not permit either of you to 


55 — of an ingenuous mind, While 
e commendation is beſtowing on it atitude for 
Madame Flider's expreſſions of affe ction, and, 
| prom ſome trifling emotions at 1 he 
Captain had been impreſſed in her favour, threw | 
over the animated, 4 countenance of Ma- 
ria Klaber, fuch a 1 as made the preach⸗ 
ing mother fecretly wiſh her ſon there to witneſs 
it. It ſerved as conviction, that ſo far ſhe had 
not miſtaken the road to ſucceſs, and ſhe immedi- 
e e ou 2 yet bolder ſtep, that of con- 


| ting 
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triving an interview between the young people. 
A little dexterity was again neceſlary : the effect 
was to be productd, the cauſe concealed the 
puppet was te be put in motion, but woe to the 
machiniſt if the conducting wire was for a moment 
viſible. 7 OG AE TERS S | 
Caution, ſuch as that ſhe practiſed, would have 
been unneceſſary with moſt young women; but” 
Madame had early in her acquaintance with Ma- 
ria, diſcovered that ſhe was not only extremely at- 
tached by duty and affection to her father, 
but that ſhe had a generous ſpirit which would re- 
ſent and repel impoſition - as ſoon as perceived. 
This, while it increaſed her difficulties, encourag-| _ 
ed her perſeverance. - She was not unprincipled* _ 
enough not to love virture in another; and ler 
endeavours were greatly ſtimulated by the certain 
that the young lady, mdividually conſider 
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Ir colt our careful mother ſome ſleepleſs nights 
to contrive a means of recalling her ſon without ex- 
citing ſuſpicion in him or any other of the parties. 
She knew him too well to hope for his concurrence - 
in any meaſure founded on diſhoneſt ſtrai or 
tio beſieve that the promotion of his intereſts would 
Ai all rivet his affections. If a match with the 
. Kluver family was to be brought about, he muſt. 
_ >» voluntarily, or rather involuntarily fall in love with 


Of this ſhe entertained no doubt could 
; un ing them together; to bring them toge- 
a wee, the ultimatum of her preſent 


N | 
o leſs trou met. ing, t laſt 
— 


bethought herſelf of a very chin nets 
far from contemptible. 94 em —_ | 


which ſhe did ſo completely, as to alarm na only 
Maria's tenderneſs, but the fears of all her own 
ſervants. She obſtinately, but prudently refuſed 
all medical aid; ſhe expreſſed herſelf perfectly 
to her fate, even if this was a ſummons 
for her to a better world; ſhe had no anxiety but 
for her dear gueſt, nor any wiſh but. that ſhe could 
once more have ſeen her dear Caſimir, + 
« Shall 1 write to Captain Fliders ?” ſaid the 
weeping Maria, forgetting all but her friend's 
danger and deſire; * Surely he could get leave 
of abſence on ſuch an occaſion,” wie? 
TT NES No, 
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2 | | 
„No, no,” replied Madame, © Heaven f 
«« ſpare-me the perfect uſe of my reaſons I know _ 
that I mult part with one of you ; for even the 
hand of death ſhall not ſhake my integrity to 
your father. It would be ſtill more grievous to 
part from my dear Maria, even for. an hour, 
than to forego. the ſight of my ſon. I e 
you, therefore, not to let him heat of my ſick- 
neſs or death till your father has taken you away, 
*« which you muſt deſire him to do as ſoon as you 
% perceive what muſt in a few hours be evident, 
* that your kind folicitude can be of no farther 
« ai mee 7 hate ent oa! BU 
Screams and the writhings of agony followed 
this affectionate admonition, while Maria, ſobbing 
and fainting, became à much fitter object for 
Delirium ſucceeded, or ſeemed to ſucceed the 
effort Madame had made in her injunQion—ſhe 
raved for Cafimir, and to ſo good purpoſe, that 
one of her attendants, not in the ſecret, without 
communicating her intention to any one, ſent an 
expreſs to the Captain, informing him of his mo- 
ther's ſituation. When next ſhe uttered his name, 
this careful ſervant tried to ſoothe her by-aſluring 
her he was ſent for and would probably arrive in 
a few days. Madame was inſtatly rouſed to her 
her perfect ſenſes: ſhe angrily inquired by whoſe 
authority this was done, and hearing that herin- 
formant had done it of her own accord, ſhe pro— 
feſſed herſelf always diſpoſed to accept the well- 
meant intentions of thoſe about her; and her 
charity overcame her reſentment. -_ | 
It was now no longer a time to be ſick; Ma- 
dame had too much on her thoughts and hands to 
attend much to herſelf; ſhe conſequently mended 
rapidly; but leſt this ſudden recovery might be 


i#) 


matter of ſucpriſe. ſhe inſtructed the Ys TRA who 

| had proved ſo uſeful, to believe that her reſtora- 
tion was entirely effected by the proſpect of ſee- 
ing her ſon, — ihe erſuaded the unſuſpecting 
, that Heaven ny lam 4 of a 
miracle i in her favour. \ 


"= haworer, 'there as-hnger y for thoutd it 


reach che ears of Maria that Captain Fliders was 
&oming home, the could make no pretence, con- 
ſiſtent with her declaration, för keeping her; and 
che end would be entirely fruſtrated. She hardly 
dared truſt the fidelity of domeſtics, yet ſhe was 
compelled to enjoin them on no conſideration to 
mention the probability of the Captain's re: urn. 
For this command ſhe gave as a reaſon a wWhimſi- 
cal wiſh to introduce him to her gelt as only 4 
caſual acquaintance. 

- Madame Fliders had herſelf an admirable fveuky 
of keeping a ſecret ; but doubtiug whether any one 
elſe poſſeſſed the accompliſhment in as full per- 
fection, ſhe was uneaſy while relying on the ſilence. 
of others. A week or ten days mult <lapſe-before 
- her anxiety could end; and to abridge this time of 
torment ſhe ee removing with Maria, oſten- 
- Gibly for ange of air, to' the houfe of a Friend a 
2 - os oa her own : there, as ſhe reſolved on 
taking no e the ſecret would be ſafe, = 
* Bhe was preparing to put this ſcheme immedi- 


3 25 ately in pra ice, when an aceident intervened that 


almoſt defeated all her plans; The anxiety and 
fatigue Maria underwent while ſhe believed her- 
ſelf in danger of loſing her'affeQionate patroneſs, 
threw her into a violent fever, and for ſome days 

her life was deſpaired of. The common prac- 
tice on ſuch an occaſion would have been to in- 
form her farher of her ſituation; but, perhaps, 
- us the time of Captain Phider®s' return as not to 
be predicted, an auk ward rencontre might * 


j 
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rely 
the Secretary, as was moſt probable, ſhould come 
over to fee his child. Her inefs wasconſequently, 


feelings, kept from. bis knowledge. 


Ar. XI. 


Tie! 1 ung lady's fever took a 

. hen Captain Flid ived, in all the 
th w ain Fiders arri in | 

hurry and dread of an affectionate ſon, who ex- 


pected to be told on his entrance that his 2 


was now too late. 


but we muſt ſuppoſe out of tender regard to his 


favourable 
ſhe was recovering a (mail degree of 


His joy was — four,” when he 


found his mother not only out of danger but in per- 


feQ health. She received him alone, and having 
previouſly ſtudied the new part ſhe had now to 


perform, ſhe told him in general that Maria 
Kluber was but juſt gett 
gerous illneſs ſne had contra 
tendance on / her. A hint of this kind ſhe knew 


earneſtly begged permiſſion to ſee her. 


gard to her ſon; but Maria ftill called on her wa- 
rineſs, To introduce the Captain to her in any 
way would be an mfringem 
yet now it muſt be _ and, therefore,” all that 

550 remained 


would go farther with poo ogg than a laboured 
oration in Maria's praiſe: he caught at it, ne; 


through a very dan- 
ed in her ſolicitous at- 


This requeſt his mother was not at all diſpoſed to Fs 
refuſe. No farther caution was neceſſary with re- 


ent of her own laws, 


i 
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remained ſor her was to gloſs it over with the ap. 
pearance of chance and neceſhty. 
From this interview with her beloved ſon Ma- 
dame went to the convaleſcem's chamber, and hav- 
| dreſſed her countenance with the evidences 
of ſurpriſe and joy, veiled by a ſtudied defire to 
appear at eaſe and unconcerned- ſhe tenderly in- 
quired what progreſs Marta was making towards 
health, and ſeated herſelf by her, as if diſpoſed to- 
remain with her. But ſhe was too purpoſely diſ- 
trait, too fidgetty, and too little like herſelf to have 
her emotions paſſed over or miſtaken. - Maria's - 
corioſity- and concern ere at once | awakened, 
Madame at firſt-declined gratifying her, till the 
amiable girl reminding her that even a {mall degree 
of mental uneaſineſs might reduce her again to the 
danger the was ſcarcely freed from, her conſide- 
rate friend ſeemed over-powered by her argument, 
and expreſſing the moſt difiritereſted ſorrow told her, 
that one of her ſervants had privately informed Ca- 
ſimir of her illneſs, and that he was cual y ar- 
rived, 1 
The pallidneſs of fickneſs could not overcome ; 
the crimſon that glowed in Maria's cheeks at hear- 
ing this news. She, who till new had been ſo cu- 
rious to ſee Captain Fliders, was. at this inſtance. ſ 
over-awed by the idea of his preſence, and caſt 1 
down her eyes i in ſilence. Madame followed her n 
intelligence by reporting her Ton's wiſh perſonally a 
to thank her for her extreme attention to his nio- Vi 
ther, and to condole with her on its conſequences. ' 
Maria could not now ſay ſhe ſhould be happy to re- 0: 
ceive his viſit, and ſhe ſuffered Madame to go on 1 
in the uſual ſtrain, expreſſing: her fears and per- th 
lexities. IT 
At length, a little diſappointed by wha if ſhe de 
had underſtood it ſhould have , her, ſne tu 


Was 
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was forced to come forwarder than ſhe had deft 
ed. She profeſſed herſelf embarraſſed between 
her inclination to oblige. her ſon, and her puncti- 
liouſneſs with regard to her friend, obſerved how 
much eaſier thoſe people paſſed through the world 
who had none of her ſcruples; and ſeemed half in- 
clined rather to riſk offending Captain Fliders than 

indulging him. | a ' 1 
Maria was ſtill ſilent Madame walked about 


4 - 2 
* 


in real perplexity, for ſhe had hoped the- young 
lady would have been earneſt for the - interview, 
znd intended to have ſheltered herſelf under the 
plauſible excuſe of unwilligneſs to thwart one 
whoſe health was at this juncture ſo- delicately 
balanced. Perceiving at Jaſt that ſome one muſt 
ſpeak, and that her young friend either could not or 
would not, ſhe drew a chair _ e and 
having in a preparatory ſpeech deſcanted on her 
s own „ and her difficulties in dif 
charging oppoſite duties, ſhe propoſed to Maria 
her receiving Captain Fliders, if it was _ 
to her, and her returning in a few days to Vienna. 
There, as being in her father's houſe, ſhe obſerved, 
ſhe would be ſafe even from cenſure, and ſhe 
truſted that by this ſacrifice ſhe ſhould-evince her- 
ſelf worthy of the truſt the Secretary had repoſed 
in her. Her ſtay at Vienna, ſhe added, needed 
not to exceed Captain Flider's at home : 'change of 
air and ſcene, might probably facilitate her recc 
very, and was at all events to be ſought. 2 
The young lady, remitting every thing to Ma- 
came's diſcietion, it was agreed that on the. follow 
ing day a letter ſhould be written to her father, to 
the purport propoſed ; and the crafty mother, 
impatient for the collifion of two minds ſhe had en- 
deavoured to render completely inflammable, re- 
turned to her ſon, and preſently introduced ak 


— 
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her elzve, in whoſe countenance at the inſtant was 
concentrated all the beauty that a mind, inge- 
nuous yet timid, innocent yet awed, and pleaſed yet 
iſtreſſed, could add to regularity of features, and a 
complexion rendered exquiſitely delicàte by recent 
ſiekneſs. : 
Under circumſtances ſo intereſting, a more 
homely perſon might have attracted the regard of 
one who had much of the milk of human kindneſs, 
8 5 2 
What then was to beexpected when fo much that 
was lovely was preſented to the eyes of Caſimir, 
_ doubly recommended by its own excellence, and by 
veneration for the virtues ſhe ſuffered by? lle 
would have expreſſed by words the gratitude of a 
fon for a parent's life preſerved ; but words could 
find but imperfeR utterance ; they trembled on his 
Fps ; they diſſolved in his eyes; and the big 
tear, oY a moment in ſuſpenſe, rolled down in 
uence. 3 5 
Madame was now all vivacity. Maria ſtrove 
to converſe at eaſe, and the Captain endeavoured 
to be rational. The two latter ſucceeded not at 
all. Madame enjoyed their diftrefs, and was con- 
firmed in the hopes ſhe had formed when ſhe made 
the ſpecious propoſition of Maria's returning home, 
that the miſchief would be done before her pru- 
"dence or integrity would be impeached. r 
The letter to the Secretary announcing his 
daughter's intended return was to be written the 
next dav. After an evening's converſation with 
Captain Fliders, Maria did not feel fo ready to aft 
as his mother had planned. She, however, kept 
her thonghts to herſelf ; and though her pillow 
was witneſs that ſhe did not once cloſe her eyes all 
"the enſuing night, ſhe had too much of the dignity 
of female modeſty about her to hint her relug 


"ance, 
1 When 


"3 » R0Y 
When the family met in the morning ; this des 
parture was introduced as a ſubj ect of 1 | 


by Madame herſelf. Her fon expreſſed his ge» 
nuine concern that he ſhould for ſo ſhort a time of his 


ſhort viſit enjoy Maria's ym Fac She bowed in 
ſilence. Madame began reckoning on her fingers 
how long it would be before her + 9am could reach 
Vienna, how long before her father could ſend for 
her, and bow loag ſhe muſt be on the road, and 
then pretending | to diſcover that Maria ſeemed not 
ite ſo well as ſhe had been the preceding day, 
the threw out ſome doubts whether it were not too 
early for her to undertake even a ſhort journey. 
Here again the was a little balked 3 for though 
the Captain joined her in adviſing. their young 
friend to be cautions in exexting her ſtrength, the, 
inſtead of profeſſing her uſual acquieſcence and 
ſubmiſſion, expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to go home. 
Let it not be inferred from this change in Ma- 
ria's ſentiments, that ſhe was diſpleaſed with Cap- 
tain Fliders ot indifferent to him; on the contrary, 
he had fully anſwered her expectations, and made 
ood all his mother had promiſed the would find ia 
2 When Maria expreſſed curioſity to ſee him, 
ſhe was not at all aware that an acquaintance with 
him could produce any thing that was not extræme· 
ly pleaſant to her mind: ſhe had heard that he was 
elegant and accompliſhed, that he could inform and 
amuſe her, that he was of a temper that would 
join in promoting all the various purſuits ſhe de- 
lighted in, that ſhe would admice the acquirements 
of his head, and love the philanthropic virtues of his 
heart. But that this admiration or this love would 
bring with them aught that could reſtrain, oppreſs, 


or agitate her, that ſhe ſhould fee] what ſhe wiſh- 
ed to conceal even from herſelf, or that ſhe ſhould 


be made unhappy by this completion of her happi- 
neſs, ſhe had not once ſuſpected. Yet ſo it was: 


Captain 
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Captain Fliders's preſence, inſtead of cheering her, 
entirely ſuppreſſed her vivacity : ſhe felt awed and 
embarraſſed when with him; ſhe was flill Jeſs at 
eaſe when he was abſent. 


Not having yet attained that artificial taſte that 


renders pain pleaſing, ſhe was delirous of remov- 


ing from the obj ity of her uneaſineſs. That he it 
was who diſtreſſed her ſhe could infer from her 


own ſenſations, and from reflecting that till he 


came, all was peace and tranquillity within her 


breaſt. Steadier in her purpoſe than could be ex- 
Qed from her years, ſhe, therefore, reſiſted all 
Madame admonitions, and herſelf wrote by the 


firſt poſt to her father, acquainting him with her 
narrow eſcape from the grave, and her wiſh to 
try change of air by returning home for a ſhort 


time. 
This done, ſhe felt an imaginary comfort in the 
idea that ſhe had ſecured herſelf a retreat ; andnow 
liſtening with lefs aſperity to the whiſpers of her 
heart, ſhe thought ſhe might indulge more at li- 
berty i in the pleaſures of her ſituation, without 
thoſe uneaſy ſenſations that had for ſome hours 
haunted her. The atmoſphere ſhe breathed was 
gratifying to the ſenſes; and if it was not as ſalu- 
ous as could be wiſhed, ſhe ſatisfied herſelf by 


conſidering ſhe ſhould ſoon uit it, and, therefore, 


proved, by the logic of falſe reaſoning, that ſhe 


might without much i 2 inhale it. 


— 
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B UT her letter could not have reached Vienna 
before another revolution was brought about in 
Maria's opinions. The reſtraint of novel acquain- 
tance with Captain Fliders had preſently worn off : 
his attentions encouraged her; ſhe fancied ſhe 
ſuffered leſs uneaſineſs while in his company than 
when diſtant from him, and ſhe drank fuch large 
draughts of the delicious poiſon prepared for her, 
that ſhe felt no longer any hankering after home : 
the ſaw neither prudence nor relief in foregoing 

what gratified her; and ſhe wiſhed ſincerely, but 
ſecretly, that ſhe had liſtened to Madame's advice 
before it was too late. 3 
The day-of recall approached with winged feet. 
Melancholy began to invade the fair one's mind - 
and was ſoon © predominant when ſhe perceived it 
in the countenance of Captain Fliders. Yet now-” 
again native dignity came to her aid: ſhe ſtrove 
with all her might to keep the dominion of herſelf, 
and to diſguiſe the weak ſtate of all that fortified 
her mind. Again the began to long for her de- 
parture; but the ſimple queſtion, ſhall I be hap- 
pier when I am gone? ever ſtarting itſelf in op- 
poſition to her wiſh, convinced her that ſhe was 
yet to ſeek what would contribute to her eaſe. | 
How fared the Captain all this while? my rea- 
der will naturally aſk. To the full as ill as poor 
Maria, excepting that his mind had not a body, 
debilitated 
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debilitated by ſickneſs to work on: his paſſions 


- were naturally ſtrong, and now they were aided 


by having in his view the object that inflamed 
them, and by the gentle aura with which his mo- 


ther never failed to keep them alive. On him ſhe 
could work in far greater ſecurity than on Maria: 


ſhe had no fear of drawing down reſentment on 


| herſelf, while ſhe ſeemed anxious ui for his hap- 


pineſs—it was his happineſs ſhe was forced to pro- 
feſs herſelf intereſted for: ſhe had once ventured 


to hint the advantage of ſuch an alliance, but ſoon 
found it prudent to forego that argument. 


Yet ſhe had difficulties to ſtep over in this 


| go Caſimir poſſeſſed in reality the high 


enſe of honour his mother wore only externally, 


Attached as he felt himſelf to Maria, he could 
not but look forward te what was the ultimatum of 


his wiſhes—her hand: but to obtain it without the 


ſanction of her father would be, in his preſent 


judgment, almoſt equivalent to miſſing it. In the 
warm affe&ion of the heart none ſurpaſſed Caſi- 
mir, but ſuch as degraded themſelves by ſacrifics 


ing their integrity to their paſſions. 
Conceiving that a parent's right over the incli- 


nation of a child extends no farther than a nega- 
tive, he ſaw no impropriety or breach of duty in 


making the beſt uſe. of the flying moments by 


avowing his infant paſſion for her, and requeſting 


her permiſſion to viſit her at her father's. Before 


| he ventured on this ſtep, which timid love de 
formidable even to à ſoldier and to Caſimir, he re- 
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ſolved to conſult his mother, not that he doubted 
her ready acquieſcence, but becauſe he was as yet 
in ignorance what pretenſions he had to ſupport 
him in his application. HD 
Having procured a tete- d- tote conference with 
her, and received her concurrence in his views, 
he proceeded to requeſt a categorical anſ * 
| | tis 


J. 
r this plain queſtion What, when I am out of 
, . he minority, ſhall I have to offer Secretary - 
d & Kluber as a proviſion for his daughter?“ Ma- 
g dame Fliders was for a moment at a loſs: ſhe had 
l not expected her ſon to liſten to any other ſuggeſ- 
tions than thoſe of paſſion for Maria. Cunnir g 
* and circumvention - ſhe was in general proof 
is againſt, but plain prudence could at any time 
- throw her off her guard. | © 4 
d 5 Heſitation ſhe conſidered as ruin. She, there- 
oy fore, as ſteadily as ſhe could, declared the impoſ- 
ſibility of giving an immediate anſwer to ſuch 2 
query. It required the examination ànd ſettle- 
ment of accounts—it muſt be a work of ſome 
I. time; but ſhe would ſet about it immediately. 


0 She hoped, without this ſatisfaction he would not 
of doubt bis having an ample fortune. It had been 
y her inceſſant ſtudy, while his father lived, to pre- 
* vent a diminution of their property, and ſince his 
4 de2th ſhe had been ſedulous in the improvement of 
m it, She had no reluQance to ſubmitting her ac- = 
2 counts to his or any one's inſpection; but as ſhe 
; ſuffered no one elſe to interfere with them, they 
25 cauld not be made out in 3 moment. Some nego— 
* ciations, on which à part of her improvements 
= depended, muſt remain in ſuſpenſe about a month _ 
/ longer, as the parties concetned in them were then 
18 at a great diſtance; but if he would have pa- 
2 tience till the expiration of that ſhort period, ſhe. 
would then give him the very reaſonable ſatisfac- 
of tion he deſired, Es N 
15 It was on the certainty alone that Caſimir would 
9+ not have patience, that his mother depended for 
ſucceſs in mifleading him. He had never enter- | 
ich tained a ſuſpicion, of her probity, and at this | 
3 juncture he was not at all diſpoſed to create diffi- 
2 culties. A poſitive aſſurance from Madame, that 
hi though the could not give him the detail, ſhe knew 
| Vol. I. | D | the YN 
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the groſs of his 'wealth was ſufficient to juſtify 


him, was as much as he wiſhed for, and Fs few 
b from her to Maria, whom he feared: the-enſuing 


day might ſnatch from him for ever if he 'negleQ- 
ed this opportunity. 
He found her in a ri of mindfor ihe 


| reception of his viſit. - he was ſitting alone wholly 
- Unemployed, ruminating on the approaching pe- 
riod of her enjoyments. Too diffident to ſuppoſe 
Captain Fliders entertained any partiality for her, 
©; The was repeating to herſelf—1[ ſball never: ſee him 
| again be will forget me; lut I ſball ever remember 
und lu him. Starting tears proved that the fenti- 
ment ſprung from her heart. Hearing the door 
open, the haſtily wipe d them away, for (v 
: the did not know) ſhe was unwilling Caſin 
ſhould be a witneſs of her weakneſs. 3 
He began, heſitating and - by expref. 8 
ſing his concern that they were ſo ſoon to part. A 
natural reluctance to giv to another prornpted 
her to have ſaid It will be but for a ſhort time 
bdut ſhe remembered that return as ſoon as The 
could, he muſt be gone. It was a recolleQion 
unfortunate for her feelings: and the bit her 
; hips and agai repreſſed her tears in ſilence. 
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CAS wen found the buſineſs on which be 

came the melt difficult to nnention. He dared not 

preſume. even to the emotion he witneſſed. On 
the contrary, he was forry he ſaid a word that af- 
fected her. The idea of parting from his mother 
he knew 'was; grating to the mind of Maria, and to 
relieve her from it, he turned the converſation on 
indifferent, and now very inſi pid ſubjeRs. -- | 
ut on no ſubject could Maria converſe with any 
portion of her wanted eaſe. She dreaded betray- 
ing hetſelf hy her voice, and ſtill more by her eyes 
and ſuch was her uneaſineſs, that ſhe would gladly 
have made an excuſe to get away, but none pre- 
ſented itſelf, and ſhe fancied it impoſſible; even to 
riſe, without Captain Fliders's immediately per- 
ceiving-her diſtreſs. VVT 

From an embarraſſment that every moment was 

encreaſing, ſhe was relie ved by the entry of a ſervant 
with a letter, Fearful as ſhe was that it was the 
ſummons fae had courted but now dreaded, ſhe 
vet received it gladly; for ſhe. was reduced to a 
ſtate compared with which the worſt ſhe had hi- 
therto apprehended was pleaſure. She eagerly 
Matched the letter, ſaw the ſuperſcription was her 
ſiſter's, and was in the act of breaking the ſeal, f 
when Caſimir, ſpringing from the place where he 770 
had ſtood motionleſs, prevented her opening it. Se 

wondered, 'but ſhe could not be angry: heentreat- 

ed her to hear him before ſhe! was hiaſſed by the 

contents of that letter, and his electrical courage 
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riſing with his a ſhe in an inſtant knew 
from the impetuous language of- paſſion, what it 
had coſt him, haurs and days to expreſs-in ſtudied 
ſentences. 

Agitated to a degree that made him almoſt re- 
pent what he had done, and in a manner that 
alarmed him too much to encourage him, ſhe could 
make no return but by breaking through the re- 
ſtraint ſhe had impoſed on her tears. They flowed 
moſt copiouſly, and allowed her only to: ſay,** In 
& pity leave we, and I will ſee oy; again in an 
— os hour. 27 | = 
He obeyed her in ſilent ſubmiſſion; returned to 
his mother more frighted than cheered, and 
ged her-inſtantly to try to repair the miſchief he 
had done. 'To his terrified imagination not hing 
preſented itſelf but Maria's relapſing into her fever, 
and probably dying in conſequence- of his too early 
and ill- conducted application. 

Madame immediately ſought the young lady, 
and too experienced to augur any fatal conſequences 
from ner perturbed ſpirits, the was delighted with 
the viſible effects of her ſon's eloquence. She poſ- 
ſeſſed enough of the talent of oratory herſelf, to 
charm down Maria's heaving boſom and to dry her 
eyes, and in a quarter of the time ſhe had wiſhed 
for, the ingenuous girl was tolerably herſelf. 

To a woman of Madame's addrefs, it was no 

Herculean labour to draw from her gueſt the in- 
formation ſhe wanted. Promiſes of ſecrecy ſhe 
had always in abundance to fpare, and when Maria 
found that ſhe was honoured, as ſhe eſteemed 

herſelf, by her wiſhes for Captain Fliders's ſucceſs, 
pratitude for her good opinion took from her even. 


the power of diſſemblin for a moment. 


Had ſhe enjoined Caſimir a longer abſence, he 
would have obeyed her at the expence of the ſiule 
that remained of his peace; but the prohibi- 

x tion, 


/ 
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tion, conſtrued ever ſo ſtrictly, could not extend to 
keeping him in ignorance how ſhe feared. The 
meſſage was too formal to ſend by a ſervant; he, 
therefore, came to the room were ſhe was, knock - 
ed ſmartly at the door, and on the outſide requeſted 
to ſpeak with his mother- | | 

She roſe and went to him, and holding the door 


in her hand, gave him the ſatisfaction he aſked, of 


knowing Maria was tolerably recovered, artfully 
expreſſing herfelf in a way that would have milled 
a far more thorough-paced worlding than our 


young friend, into a belief, that ſhe had effectually 


repreſented her indiſpoſition as entirely unconneQed 
with a converſation too trifling to be attended to; 
* Madame is, indeed, my friend,” ſaid Maria 


to herſelf; how few people would act thus be- 
„„ tween me and a ſon ! She ſhall have the whole 
of my confidence: I will obey ber as my mother, 


* and be guided entirely by her affection.? 

The Captain lingered at the. door, as if a word 
from her within would have been a ſufficient invi- 
tation, and gladly, ſhe thought,, would, ſne have 
abridged the period of his exile :, but her palpitation 


returned with the idea of him returning, and ſhe 


ſuffered his mother to exclude him, without an ad- 
. N | 


Madame reſumed her ſeat, and now direQed 
her endeavours to inſpiring Maria with the higheſt 


| idea of her diſintereſted affeAion.- The Secreta- 
ry's unbiaſſed content the repreſented as neceſſary, 


not only to her own peace, but to the honaur of her 
family. To have recourſe to ſupplication ſhe de- 
clared to be what the ſpirit of Caſimir would not 


| brook, and well aware how far timid minds may 


be awed where they cannot be tempted, ſhe by 
gentle haughtineſs completed the aſcendancy ſhe 
had-beſore ſo nearly gained, But not a word did 
ſhe urge in behalf of her ſon : on the contrary, ſhe 
| D3 talked 
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talked as if ſhe had had ſomething higher in view 
for him, which his preſent re de thwarted. 
She proſeſſed herſelf inclined to ſacrifice ſome part 
of his intereſts to his wiſhes, and dwelt particular- 
1y on her anxiety to-embrace To favourable an op- 
Portunity of rendering her dear Maria an object of 
of envy. In ſhort, the hour was not expired be- 
Fore Secretary Kluber's daughter, allied to familjes 
of diffinguiſhed rank andopulence, and herſelf poſ- 
Tcſſivg advantages that gave her pretenſions to any 

exaltation, conſidered hei ſelf as a being of an in- 
ferior ſpecies, on whom it was the utmoſt condeſcen- 
fon in Captain Fliders to have fixed his regard. 
The minute deſtined for his re-admiſſion ap- 
ptoached, and his mother would have retired, 
leaving the young lady to act for herſelf; but ap- 
prehenfive that her feelings might again deprive her 
of the power of expreſſing” herſelf, ſhe requeſted 
Madame to be the bearer of this meſſage to Captain 
Fliders—* That ſhe efteemed herſelf honoured by 
the regard he had profeſſed for her; and now re- 
* ferred him to her father” 
Ass ſoon as ſhe had thus relieved herſelf and was 
alone, ſhe fearing grievouſly what ſhe might meet 
with, opened her ſiſter's leti=r ; but of the drift of 
it ſhe was yet ignorant, when he, whoſe image 
had obtruded between her eyes and the paper, en- 
- tered too precipitately to give her time even to com- 
pole her looks. He ſaw her, as ſhe was, all gra- 
titude and affe ction towards him, and tremblingly 
 Tearful left ſhe ſhould be ſeparated from him. 
A long ſpace of time elapſed before either thought 
of reſorting again to the letter for farther informa- 
tion. At laſt, a ſummons to dinner rouſed their 
recollection that the were beings of this world. 
_ . Mania, thinking it a ſhame to pay fo little- atten- 
tion to her ſiſter, and, perhaps, not caring to con- 
feſs her ignorance ſhould Madame apy art ors 
# | ; 6 


„ 
halted in her way to ſkim its contents, and was 
ſurpriſed, whether agreeably or not we will not 
aſk, to find no mention: made of her returning 
home. © Till to-morrow at leaſt, then, I am 
66 2 whiſpered hes asſhe put Fe jr INE 
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Ta innocent enjayments of this * exceeded 
all that her bounding heart had yet. 3 
The pleaſures that till now had. raiſed her ſpirits or 
excited her vivacity, appeared childiſh, mean, and 
eontemptible; and ſhe felt moſt truly that ſweers 
ate moſt poignant when daſhed with bitters; 
ſor her d read of ſeparatian was great enough | to 
have completely dejected her, had it not been in- 
ter woven with a= ſincere and generous ſpecies of 
love which forms a bulwark againſt all danger, and 

2 pillow on which ths ming ropmles.1 in rated ſe- 
curity. 

But with the next morning” 8 dawn, which o one 
moment's ſleep. had not endangered ber mi 
terrors ſo predominant returned, that now ſhe felt 
only the pain of her affection. It was poſſihle mo x 
this day would be the laſt of her preſent abode with 
Caſimir. Gloomy fears hovered around her, and 
whiſpered that all would not go on as well as ſhe 
had hoped and Madame had. reprefented. She re- 
vered her father, and had more than once trem- 
29908 uche s ſeverity. - She anticipated 
| D 4 a refuſal 
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a refuſal of his conſent, and ſunk almeſt o faint 
ing at the ideal misfortune.” 46 
The probability that ' the Secretary might, not- 


withſtanding the omiſſion in his elder daughter's 


letter, either fetch or ſend for Maria home on this 
day, was ſufficient to caſt an immoveable gloom 


over the minds of Caſimir and Maria. Madame 


herſelf ſeemed infe ded with it, and it may be 


thouęht reaſonable that ſhe ſhould have ſhared it 3 
but the reader is requeſted to give her credit for 


diſſimulation, and to believe ſhe was wiſer by many 
degrees than the Joung folks. 

he day paſſed without the * of Secretary 
Kluber, or any meſſage from Vienna, Maria 
was in a ſtate of agreeable aſtoniſhment, and Ca- 


ſimir did not fail to improve the unlooked-for op- 


portunity by all juſtifiable endeavours that could 
confirm her good opinion of him. The undiſ- 


turbed tranquillity they enjoyed produced very dif- 


ferent ſenſations in their different minds: he 
"thought, that 2s to-day ſhe was not ſnatched away, 
to-morrow alſo ſhe might remain; ſhe was per- 


ſuaded, that as to-day ſhe Was not fetched, the © 
morrow ſhe certainly ſhould be. 


Madame all this while was playing a Jeep game; 


and the cards ſhe held required ſo much of her at- 


tention, that the converſation of the young folks 
was an interruption, and they ſcarcely ſaw her the 
whole day — We will not ſlander her fo, as to ſup- 
poſe ſhe had any worſe deſign in thus critically 
withdrawing her reſtraint from her ſon and her 
protection from her ward. 

Why no attention had been yet paid to the jetter 
Maria had written to her father, we have ſaid was 
no myſtery to Madame; the truth was, ſhe had 
intercepted it before it "Jeft her houfe, fearing, 
from Maria's conduQ, that the intermediate time 


would not be ſufficient Tor the execution of her 


Plan. 
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plan. At preſent, therefore, ſhe had no cauſe to 
fuſpef loſing the fiſh ſhe had hooked ; and Caſi- 
mic having obtained an extenſion of his furlough 
for a month longer, ſome part of her multifarious 
care was at an end: but ſtill there remained abun- 
dance of employ for her brain, and now ſhe mult ' 
plunge, where ſhe was not ſure ſhe ſhould not 
ſoon be out of her depth. 
Theſe were ſome few of the obſtacles to her - 
ſchemes, She knew her ſon could not ' eaſily be 
driven into a clandeſtine amour, that Maria 
would do nothing without the approbation of her 
father, and that the ſtraits to which pride and prę- 
fuſion had driven herſelf, were ſuch as made it 
equally raſh and fooliſh to hope for the, Secretarys 
countenance. To obviate even theſe impediments 
required all the talents of a Madame Fliders; but 
they were ſoon immeaſurably increaſed by the aQual” 
arrival of a letter from Vienna, not addreſſed to 
Maria, but to Madame, in which the Secretary 
bluntly told her, he had heard her. ſon was re- 
turned home, and had been ſome time in her 
houſe ; that after the profeſſions ſhe had made, he 
was aſtoniſhed at her duplicity, and would in- 
ſtantly have ſet out to recalt his daughter, but that 
lameneſs confining him, he infiſte on her imme- 
diately reſtoring her to him hei ſelf. f 
This letter arriving while ſhe was in the ſame 
room with the two young woos; th not all her hy- 
pocriſy could diſguiſe her feelings entirely.” Rage 
and diſappointment inſtantly would have ſeated ' 
themſelves on her brow—ſhe felt their approach, 
and to avoid obſervation, prudently retired to foli- 
tude, where her never-failing promptitude ſoon 
ſupplied her with the means of turning even this : 
untoward accident to her own advantage, * 
After ſome hours cogitation, ſheſſent for her ſon 
alone, and when he obeyed her ſummons, ſhe 
7 D 5 received 
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received him holding the letter in her hand, and 
began the conver ſation by expreſſing her regret that 
an injuction to ſecrecy which it carried with it, 
deprived her of the ſatisfaction of ſhew ing it to him, 
though the was aware the contents of it muſt give 
pain, By whom it was written ſhe enteated him, 
not with the authority of a mother, but with the 
bumility of a ſuppliant, not to aſk. She was ſo 
ſtrictly bound by the ſacred denunciations it con- 
tained, in caſe the tranſgieſſed, that more than ſhe 

voluntaf ily told him it was vain, andhit would be 

cruel in him to ſeck. But ere the communicated 
any part oi the painful ſecret, ſhe mult impoſe on 
him ſhackles nearly ſimilar with thoſe that confined 
her. He muſt, on the honour of a gentleman and 
a ſoldier, promiſe that no one living, not even his 
dear Maria Kluber, ſhould ever be made piivy to 
this affair, Caſimir, impatient and trembling, in- 
ſtantly gave her the ſolemn promiſe ſhe required; 
and ſhe then adverting to her letter, as if ſhe 
really dcew her information from thence, without 
the leaſt heſitating told him, the Secretary and his 
daughters were ruined, for the Emperor had re- 
quired him to reſign his employments; and after a 
ſtatement of his accounts, had called on him to make 
good a pecuniary deficiency far exceeding the ex- 
tent of his poſſeſſions. 7 | | 
Caſimir was aſtoniſhed ; but not diſpirited, as a 
man, would have been whoſe heart was divided 
between beauty and weakh, His wary mother 
ſaw the impolicy of ſuffering him to pauſe: ſhe 
followed up her information with a well directed 
aſſurance, that the honour ef the Secretary was not 
at all impeached by this revolwion ; that it was, 
as he knew moſt things of the kind were, the work 

of a vile cabal, who, moſt probably, would in a 

fem months {hare the fame fate; and ſhe kindly re- 

moved all lus other apprehenſions, by giving him 
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her ward that the misfortune fhould make no alter-- 
ation in. her diſpoſition tawards-Maria, whom, the 
faid, compaſſion would nom make her conſider en- 
tirely as 2 daughter : and concluding her ſpeech 
with ſome fagacious and — obſervations 
on the non-neceſſity of riches to happineſs, and on 
the alleviation of Her concern which ſhe found in 
the attachment of two perſons ſhe loved almoſt 
equally, ſhe fully perfuaded Caſimir to think the 
opportunity afforded him of ptoving his fove and 
integrity, atoned for all the forrow his ſympathy 
ci PETITE PS een 
His prudence was ſo entirely convinced of the 
pfropriety of keeping Maria ignorant of this dm. 
aftex, that the bodies oath ſne had exacted was 25 
not neceflary to her ſecurity. Cafimir went away 
to ruminate on the beſt method of averting from 
her he loved, conſequences he dared not think on: 
and Madame remained alone, contriving how to 
complete the ruin of the Klnber family; for the el- 
der daughter was on the point of diſpoſing of her- 
felf in a way that promiſed nothing but miſery, 
and Maria's proſpeX had little but the innate _ 
worth of Caſimir to cheer it, as even his mother 
could nor but be anxious leſt the Secretary, in- 
ſtead of the forgiveneſs ſhe had relied on, might 
not requite her iniquity more equitably by ſetting 
his face entirely againſt her ſon, and thereby to- 
tally impeding his progreſs either to wealth or ho- 
nour. | 
A little more reflection pointed this danger ſo. 
ſharply, that it began ſeriouſly to terrify her, and 
once thoroughly alarmed, her fears were not eaſily 
huſhed. To ſuch a height did they at laſt predo- 
minate, that ſhe reſolved not only to ſtop, but to 
recede; and ſending again for Caſimir, ſhe bid 
him cooly conſider the alliance he was about to 
farm, repreſented ſome of the many dangers 8 
, * 3 mig | 
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might reſult from uniting himſelf with a ſinking 
family ; and ſummed up all, by adviſing him as a 
friend to think no more of Maria Kluber. _ 
It had been poſſible in ſome meaſure to teach 
_ Caſimir to love; but the whole world could nei- 
ther teach or compel him to the contrary. In 
terms leſsreſpeAful and more peremptory than he 
had ever uſed, or perhaps could have repeated, to 
his parent, he reje di her advice, and ſwore that 
not even Maria's being reduced to actual poverty 
ſhould ever for a moment repel his tendereſt love 
from her. He contended, that it muſt increaſe 
with her misfortunes; for as it had its founda- 
tion in her own virtues, whatever oppreſſion they 


met with would attach him cloſer to her: Caſimir 


was too honeſt to have his meaning doubted ; he 
was too firm ever to be ſhaken Io what he 
thought right; and his mother ſoon perceived, 
that if even the ruin ſhe had deſcribed had fallen on 
him in conſequence of his perſiſting, it would not 
be in her power to ſave him. Once again, there- 
fore, ſhe reſolved to proceeſ. 
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Ir had been no very difficule taſł to compound 

fuch a deceit as ſerved the purpoſe of impoſing on 
Caſimir; but the far greater part of this trouble- 
ſome buſineſs yet lay behind untouched. How 
was the Secretary to be kept at bay? and what 
fiction would prevail on Maria to diſpoſe oſ her- 
ſelf without the conſent of her father? There 
was no time to be loſt, and conſequently there 
was little leiſure for contrivance; and although 
Madame Fhders was as expeditious. as moſt people 
in concerting her plans, yet even ſhe muſt now ac- | 
celerate her uſual pace, or be detected. | 
The firſt meaſure ſhe took was that of writing, 
reſpectfully and yet haughtily, to Secretary Klu- 
ber; and by what appeared a ſimple ſtatement of 
facts, the artfully endeavoured not only to rein- 
ſtate herſelf in his good apinion, but to improve 
it. She acknowledged that Captain Fliders had 
fuddenly returned home; ſhe gave her recent ill- 
neſs as the cauſe, and put to the Secretary's huma- 
rr and judgment to decide, whether ſhe could 
refuſe admiſſion to a ſon who had been driven 
home by his filial piety, or turn Maria out of her 
houfe at that junAure becauſe he was arrived. 
She did not affect to conceal that he was ſtill with 
her; nor had ſhe wiſhed him gone; for ſhe had 
been in hourly expectation of the Secretary's 
ſending for his daughter, as ſhe had requeſted. by 
a letter which ſhe now began to ſuſpe& had miſe 
carried, She was extremely grieved at the little 
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confidence repoſed in her at a time of life 12 
prudence was almoſt the only mental qualification 
ſhe could boaſt, and her 182 was hurt at the im- 
putation of dup! icity r recent illneſs made 
her conducting 8 young friend to Vienna herſelf 
impoſſible without the hazard of her life; and if 
ſuch was the Secretary's opinion of her, it was 
folly to ſuppoſe he would be ſatisfied with any 
perfon ſhe ſhould depute in her ſtead: Maria 
therefore muſt remain with her till he came or ſent 
far her. In the mean time ſhe eould aſſure him, 
that no vigilance the moſt diſintereſted and molt 
anxious friend could exert ſhonli! be wanting on her 
bring bs ptain - Fliders was too young to think of 
; his affections; it was what ſhe ſhould for 

7% own fake earneſtly diſſuade him from. ' She 
did not pretend to more than common ſagacity: 
| the warned the Secretary that à mother is eaſilyx 
deceived; but as far as ſhe could penetrate into 
the heart of Cafimir, he appeared to her ſo totally 
abſorbed by the love of his profeffion, and to at- 
tain high Arie in that ſeemed ſo undividedly the 
object of his attention, that ſhe believed him in- 
ſenſible of any other paſſion; and with regard to 
Maria, ſhe as a mother ſhould, perhaps, be of- 
fended with the fittle regard ſhe beſtowed on her 
Ton, if it was not the natural refult of che rough- 
neſs and non-attention His egy Sand 1 
had acquired in a camp. 

Having per uſed and ee this important | 
difpatch, ſcanned and proved it with the urmoſt 
nicety, Madame was convinced it muſt anſwer the 
intention. Refieved confiderably by having thus 
ſatisfactorily diſcharged this "duty, The fem away 
Het letter, 4d next turned her attacks on Marin, 

She went to her in her on apartment unpre- 
pared with a ſtory, but truſting to her own fertile 
genius for an impromptu. She ſound her walking 

| backwards 
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backwards and forwards acroſs the room, her 


handkerchief, - which ſeemed to have been 


drenched with tears, twiſted into 4 rope be- 
tween her hands. The ſwoln veins of her fore- 

head, the inflamed appearance of her eyes, and 
her pallid lips and complexron, indicated recent 
affli tion, and affliction too near her heart to admit 
of the interpoſition of diſguiſe. As ſoon as Ma- 
dame entered, as if ſhe now met the friend off 
whom her forrows could repoſe, "ſhe | threw her 
arms round her neck, and again diffolved into 
tears. It was in vain to inquire what ſo agitated 
her—fhe would have ſpoken, but her lips trembled, 
too unſteady to be the bearers of a word. She 
ſhook her head when ſhe found the effort vaitt, 


and drawing Madame to 2 feat,” ſhe held Hei hams 
in filent grief. " 

Aſtoniſhment and concern, but, above all, four 
that ſhe had been over-feached, "and that Maria 
was acquainted with. her father”s real ſentiments, 


were effectual padlock's on Madame's tongue, till 


recollecting that the machine ſhe had wound up 
wonld go but for a certain number of hours, the 
dread of loſing time made her again eloquent; and 
as if wholly a ſtranger to the cauſe 'of her friend's 
bee, ſhe requeſted to be made acquainted with 
er ſorrows. Curioſity and ſelf-intereſt were too 
prevalent to be longer oppoſed, and the began her 
interrogatories by— Have you had*a letter from 
3 „ ? Tt is no bad news from your father, 1 
ope 


-"» O88; ne,” _—_ the ſobbing | Maris; 2 1 
have heard nothing om home,” 


Madame fit-ntly thanked Heaven for (his! ro. 
and then with Baer confidence proceeded in her 


a. „ w g eren aher of br fuſfer- 
6 Tis 
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'* 6Tig Caſimir tis Captain Fliders,” anſwered 


Maria, burſting i into freſh tears as ſhe pronounced < 
his name. 
Caſimir e Fliders N ſon!” x * 
ed Madame. Sure it cannot be. I will in- in- hi 
< ſtantly go to him there muit be ſome miſtake an 
| ii hetween you.” tic 
O do not go,” cried the weeping girl; & hear fo 
& it rather from me—he will diſguiſe the truth, to 
A and win you to his opinion. — We have parted for hi 
% ever—l will never ſee him again—I will go home ſh 
_ Owhy did Jever ſec him?“ ( 
Madame ſaw no poſſibility of getting at the hi 
| ſecret, unlefs ſhe firſt ſoothed her who poſſeſſed it. he 
A little addreſs will do much in prevailing where Pe 
the prepoſſeſſion of confidence and affection has ri 
- ſmoothed the way. Maria wiped away her tears, th 
and ſtrove to repreſs her ſobs while ſhe told her to 
Careful proteAreſs, that all her agitation was occa- di 
ſioned by Captain Fliders's having propoſed, and a0 
moſt vehemently urged, an Spa and clan- 
deſtine marriage. h: 
Madame in her heart eiticed ; but putting on h: 
a diſtreſſed and penſive countenance, ſhe, as if £1 
Joſt in thought, ſuffered Maria to proceed in ob- b. 
ſerving on the unpardonable breach of honour Ca- hi 
 Gmir had been guilty of. The logic of upright. bl 
intentions and an unbiaſſed judgment furniſhed her e 
vith a correct fyllogiſm—they both, ſhe hoped, 01 
meant what was right. If their marriage was je 


right, why was it to be concealed, why was it 
thought of ?—Alltheſe, and a thouſand more que- 

| Ties and caſes of conſcience, had ſhe ſtated them, 
Madame was in a fit cue to reſolve—ſhe ſaw with 
joy this arduous buſineſs in a fair train, and con- 
re that nothing was wanting to complete it but 
2 de main, ſhe een 
it. 


—_— 


6a 
it. The only remaining 1 was to do the miſ- 


chief and e ffectually concealthe author. 
Caſimir had kept his Wird molt ' punctually. 
Maria was wholly ignorant 4 that actuated 


him. He had poſitively refuſed to diſcloſe them; 


and not having his mother's prompt itude in inven- 
tion, he had not ſupplied the deficieney from that 
fource, but contented himſelf with endeavouring 
to perfuade Maria, aſſuring her that, did ſhe know 
his motives, ſhe muſt approve them; and that 4 
ſhort time would of itſelf juſtify him. 

But young as ſhe was, and well as ſhe loved 


him, the native integrity of her mind had enabled 


her to act as the moft'experienced-and difintereſted 


perſon would have done. She had, with all feve- 


rity her ſpirit could exereiſe, blamed Caſumir for 
this breach of honour ; ſhe had poſitively refuſed 


to liſten to a repetition of his propoſal, and had 


diſmiſſed him 2t the ſame time in deſpair and in 
admiration of her ſteadineſs. 


It had been his mother's reſolution, when the 


had learnt the cauſe of Maria's perturbation, to 
have backed her ſon's intereſts, by feigning to 
explain to her the motives on which he ated, and 


by manufacturing ſome falfity, which ſhould: clear G 


his honour, undermine her firmneſs, and, if poſſi- 
ble, convince her, in a way fo oblique that the 
end the aimed-at might not be perceived, that the 
only means of doing -right was what ſhe now re- 
jected. It required ſome ingenuity to have forged 


a tale that would, even in appearance, anſwer this 
purpoſe ; but Madame ſoon found her pains would - 
be fruitleſs. Maria's judgment was not to be. 


clouded by ſophiftry, or impofed on by deceit ; 
ſhe ſeemed equally on her guard againft the mo- 


ther, the ſon, and her own heart ; and while ſhe- 


avowed ſuch an affection for Captain Fliders, as 
with almoſt any other woman would have inſured 


him 


N 
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kin: fupceſs, ſhe evinced 2 mind ſo correct iy vir- 
tuous, and ſo exquiſkely nice in the Gſchargs of 
every claim on her du, that bold, indeed, muſt 
he have been eee hand 
| the: ſeemed to offer. | 
Madame was converted! into a mere 11 
She dared not even ſay; a word in behalf of Caſi- 
mir. She would ſee him he would talk to him 
ſhe would; learn his reaſons fte entreated Mi. 
nia to fuſpend her judgment till ſhe knew. what 
they were; and having obtained 2 promiſe. that 
ſhe would do ſo, ſhe. went to her ſon,” not on the 
errand ſhe pretended, 5 unleſs he 


wouldl riſk the n ive Maria 
from the houſe, to drop cy (je ink a 
ſent, ad endeay 


aur te cnänte, 


* 
* - 
ms , 
d * 


Tur hope of ſucceſs by ſome other means, nat 
the conviction that he was at all wrong in the ob- 
ject he aimed at, induced Captain Fliders to liſten 
to his mother's advice, to promiſe he would change 
his meaſures, and to behave to Maria all that da 
with bridled caution. That there might not exi 
between them even the trace of having differed in 
NG he went to her, confeſſed himſelf to 
blame in the urgency with which he had preſſęd his 
requeſt, gave to her conduct the praiſe it ſo juſfly 
merited, and entreated her forgiveneſs. on the 
ground he had before maintained, that time and 
events would, perhaps, ſhortly convince her,. that 
he had acted on principles the moſt diſintereſted 
and juſtifiable, He was too candid to be ever ſuf- 
pected; Maria was too ingenuous herfelf to refuſe - 
credit to ſerlous proteſtations : ſhe had an advocate 
in her boſom that always ſpoke. aloud for Cafimir, 
— They were perfectly reconciled, and, perhaps, 
not the worſe friends for this ſeemingly trivial in- 
terruption of their good underſtanding, _ 

But the next morning produced ſreth-uneafineſs 
to both, Madame Fliders did not make her appear- 
ance at the uſual hour; and inſtead of her, they 
had a meſſage from one of the ſervants, that Ma- 
dame had been haſtily called up in the night to ſee 
a dying friend a few miles off, that ſhe would return 
as ſoon as poſſible, and had deſired that during her 
_ abſence Maria would take the charge of her houſe 

' Caſimir 


— 


* 


* 


* 
4 
- 
- 


* 
: 
> 
- 
* 
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* 


mir, candidly told him her apprehenfions and her 


8 


could not permit her to put it in practice; becauſe 


* 


\ 


She herſelf knew ſhe was perfectly fafe, yet her 


diſpleaſure for abandoning her poſt, than to re- 


on her, ſhe had no teſtimony that could clear her, 
nor ought to offer againſt the imputation of great 
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Caſimir and Maria looked at one another while 
this inteligence as delivering, and could ſcarcel 
credit it, as neither. of, them had heard the lealt con. 
buſtle in the houſe during the night; but the ſervan her 
was exact in the relation of circumſtances, and ban 
Eafimir could only regret that his mother in her Min"! 
exceſſive kindneſs had preferied the inconvenience 
of travelling alone to-his being diſturbed to accom- 


pany EIT Cog | 

Maria now felt herſelf in a very awkward fitnz- 
tion. The integrity of her own mind could not fe. 
cure her fromthe whiſpers of the world, ſhould it 
be known, that ſhe was leſt, without pfroteQion 
or juſtification, to the ſole ſocjety of Captain Fliders, 


feelings were ſo unpleaſant, and ſhe was ſo diſtrefſ. 
ed by not knowing how long ſhe was to remain thus, 
that. ſhe ſeriouſly. meditated returning to Vienna 
that day, and choſe rather to riſque Madame' 


main in a place where, ſhould calumny once light 


imprudence. = 
Having formed her refolution, ſhe ſent to Cafi- 


difficulties, and begged him to procure her a cor- 
veyance to Vienna, and to excuſe her to his mother, 
He could not but approve her reſolution; but Fe 


he was thought to believe, that by returning to 
her father's houſe ſhe muſt be made accquainted 
with the family diſtreſs. | 
He tried to diſſuade her, but found his efforts fo 
ſo ineffectual, that he had no means left of ſaving 
her from the miſery he apprehended ſhe muſt en- 
counter at Vienna, but by the deſperate offer of 
withdrawing himſelf from his mother's houſe, on 
condition 


% > 
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her fear of giving Madame juſt cauſe of offence by 
baniſhing her ſon, made her object, and ſhe till 
inſiſted on returning to her father,-Caſimir, in 
the utmoſt perplexity, was ſilent for ſome mo- 
ments ; at length neceflity forced him to ſpeak, 
and having beſpoke Maria's attention, he ſaid to 
« The ſhort period of our acquaintance renders 
« it preſumption in me to refer to tha for a teſti- 
4 mony of my integrity, but I trult a very brief 
« jntercourſe is ſufficient for any one to develope 
« my character; and I am certain, no one at all 
« acquainted with it, will impute to either a diſſ 
« ſition or talents in the leaſt inclined or fited to 
« diſſimulation; conſcious of this, T am apt to 
« ;injft on being "believed in whatever I aſſert; 
« hut with you I only entreat it. You wiſh, nor 
„can I'blame-you, to return home in preference 
to remaining here with me done. I know what 
« l ought to do in ſuch a caſe; 1 ought to procure 
you a female companion; I ought'to accompany 
« you as your protector, and then, when under 
« your father's roof, I might avow my preten- 
© ſions, and requeſt his approbation of them. 
6 All this is eaſy to do, and preſently to be done 
in idea; but it is feafible in idea only, for without 
* the gift of prophecy I can foreſee that your re- 
turn home, ſo far from relieving your mind, 
* world much more ſeriouſiy diſtreſs you; and 
« ſtrange as you may think it, and derogatory as 
* it ſeems from your principles, I am convinced, 
* that though I have every proof ſhort of certainty. 
that your father would conſent to reſign you to 
me, you yourſelf would oppoſe it; and if you 
* ad at Vienna conſiſtently with your orallins 
“ here, I am confident the whole world will not 
be able to procure me the hapineſs I am ſolici- 
eie t 


* % | 
AY Maria 
F 


condition ſhe would remain in it, To this ſcheme, 


r 
Maria could not adhere to her vow of dens, 
when ſhe heard herſelf, as ſhe thought, ſo ſcanda- 
louſly impeached. She warmly contraverted: Cali- 
mir's.ill-founded ſuppoſitians : , ſhe was aſſoniſhed 
he knew. her fo iiLas to ſuſpeH her for a moment 
of ſuch baſe conduſßttz. 
ge patient one moment longer, x ſaid Captain 
Fliders, till you know completely what I mean; 
e when 1 hint the poſſihilny of your reſuſing me, 
© 1 mean N to call is you ll in queſtion. 1 
4 repeat that at Vienna you will refuſe mei 
4 will be the height of in yqu to do ſo. 1 
4 ſhall admire. you, the wor vill admire you, 
< and we ſhall ob og Betas Ee 3 
your father miſerable; but yon will prefer what 
« you will think a higher duty to your obedience to 
him. This will be the conſequence of your go- 
* ng home. I dare. not explain myſelf Aae, 
am hound by honour to ſeerecy. ' To auoid 
er this impending miſchief enticely, there is but 
one way, but that is the way you' have refuſed, 
% and.] dare not again mention the middle path 
* is what Ino propoſe. Suffer me now to re- 
join my regiment; Lill vindicate you to my 
mother: and if you are not fearful of remaining 
here alone till ſhe; return, you may be. at; reſt, 
& At the ſame, time that I give ye this advice, 
© in which you cannot ſuppoſe my intereſts or in 
« clination have any ſhare, I will not conceal 
& from you, that even here I tun a moſt. dangerous 
ce xiſque ; for from my knowledge of the preſent 
* ſituation of affairs, L am, juſtified. in fearing, that 
* when I quit vou here I quit you, for-eyer. 
Forgive me, Maria, for inſinuating again what 
40 appears ill to agree with your ſcrupulous honour. 
4 Believe me to ſee; farther than you dog and 
cc take it implicity on my word, that 1 ſtand a very 
5 ſmall chance for ever being your: huſbandif Lam 
A tot 
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« not fo before you leave his ls hoofe thengh I am 
As confident as poſſible, that © ton father would 

| © regard. our union as the providential intervention 
« of Heaven in his fayour., I'give you an hour 
« to ruminate on this, alone; and if I then hear 
« nothing from you, I thall p prepare for my J | 
« ney, and immediately rejoin the ay” 

He left the room as he ended theſe words, and 

Maria, now read 7 weep with tenderneſs, and 

now burſtin ng. Denz ſat down to the 
* employment he had left her. She could 
make nothing of his dark prophecies; The was 
forced to diſcard them from the ſubyect, and to 
diveſt it of every conſideration but fe of pru- 
dence and of duty, and when ſhe' had done, not- 
withſtanding all the whiſpers of love, the was in- 
flexibly reſolved to return to Vienna. Ehe pre- c 
ſent Jay was too far ſpent to be made fe of for jour- 
ney, but on the following morning ſhe determined 267 
at all events to ſet out. 

Something ſo obſtinately oppoſing rofe in ber 
boſom, whenever, ſhe thought of informi 9 
of her refelution, that The wiſhed heartily 
away privately : but this not bens Þ Le, and 
his going depending on her ſilence, The was forced 
to ſeek him, and meme to tell him. how ſhe Had - 
decided the 7 | 18 

She found him, and ſo ſteadily net the 
words, I have thought on this painful] fab ies ar care 
fully as I can, and ] ſee no courſe I can take fo ſafely as 
nt Wl 219g home, that ſhe gained courage from 0, own 
at tirmneſs, and made no doubt of her abik | 
r. Need; but a look from Captain Fliders, whos in 
at 
n, 


lence fixed his eyes on her, and expreſſive] y ſhook 
head, checked the ftreams of her ſyppofed elo- 
d 8 nce, and in guſhing tears ended at once her 


y { peech and her „n | 
N BÞ 
5 ED | 4 


* 


in the E terms the various plans he had x 


72 
It was now his turn to propoſe; but ſhe had al. 
moſt loſt the 22 of liſtening. Parting frag 
Cafimir—parting from him ſuſpected of an inte 
tional breach of fab a degree under his diſple. 
ſure, as ſhe fancied herſelf, 4 was more than ſhy 
.could ſupport—conſcious integrity had now loſt it 
force. Caſimir was, in her idea, a being endue 
with intellectual powers that penetrated” farthe 
into the receſſes of her heart and of futurity, th 
* was aware of. He knew her better than ſhe 
did herſelf; he could ſee where ſhe would fail 
- while pride or ſelf-Jove kept her blind to the da 
ger; why, then, ſhould ſhe not ruſt to * gu 
dance for the means of eſcaping it? 
Her tears, the altered tone of her voice, ard 
the meek accompaniment of her features, at ond 
_ proclaimed her firmneſs ſubdued, and fo entirely 
chat before even ſhe had power to acquieſce, it wa 
\ neceſſary to reſtore ſome part of it to her. Caſimit 
too acute to paſs over this change without obſer 
ing it, too well bred to take notice of it, and t« 
to make any unfair advantage of it, tris 
only to ſooth her, and finding her more than ere 
at a loſs, he ventured to ſubmit to her conſide ratio 


poſed. 

He now found nothing to oppoſe his advertin 
to the firſt of them, nor was it received with th 
aſperity it had before met with. The cloſing tvi 
| light had nearly bid them adieu, and was depart 
- unnoticed, when Maria Kluber, depending on tit 
_ reiterated aſſurunces of Captain Fliders, that 
father would not only acquieſce in but he pleaſ 
with her union, promiſed to be his without th 
intervention of one rte or a moment's unne 
_ ceflary delay. 4 


* 1 
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CHAP. XVII. 
N 
DEDIA TEL as Caſimir had ned and 
poured out his gratitude for this condeſcenſion, he 
haſtened to the houſe of a Lutheran curate in the 
neighbourhood, with whom he was acquainted, 
and on whom he relied either for his actual ſervices 
in uniting him to Maria Kluber, or for his infor- 
mation as to the forms preſcribed by the Catholic 


church, of which they were both members. This 


perſon happening to be from home, Captain 
Fliders was referred by an old woman ſervant who - 
had let him in; to the curate's brother, wha 
could better than herſelf anſwer his queries, and 
who was then in the houſe. 3 
This man, half rogue and half fool, and wh 
lived on the bounty of his brother, was an entire 
ſtranger to Captain Fliders; but happening to have 
that day dreſſed himſelf in the curate's accoutre- 
ments, for the ſake of making an important figure 
in a neighbouring village, he was by him ſup- 
poſed of the ſame protefſion. Our bridegroom 
eſet therefore proceeded to aſk fuch queſtions as 
indicated his real bufineſs, and the-pro-parſon per- 
ceiving that a little money might be very cy, if 
not very honeſtly, obtained, led him on in his error, 
and being perfealy diſpoſed to ſmooth all impedi= 
ments, he offered himſelf immediately to accom. _ 
pany Captain Fliders to any place where he wiſh- 
ed the ceremony performed, and for a round ſuns 
of money, for which his client did not in the leaft 
aggle, to do the friendly office, at the ſame time 


Vol. I. E aſſuring 


* 
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_ Zutho;s and living witheſles to prove that a mariage 
"<ontraQed inſtamly, without any legal prefaces, 
And according to the rights of the reformed church, 
not the diet of Ratiſbon itſelf could abrogate. He 

talked plauſib/y, and, which is ftiI more efficacious, 
pHPoſitively in Caſimir he had a willing auditor, and 

a docile diſciple. They returned together to Caſi- 


- cept the good man's ſervice, and without a witneſs, 
peſently became the wife-of Captain Fliders. 
- No ſolicitations could prevail on him they were 
ſo indebted to, to remain a moment longer than 
- was neceſſary, where he had conferred ſuch an 
obligation. He declined all thanks, pocketed his fee, 
ng pe a: a. in a mixed temper of joy and 
fear. 7 


compoſition, made her preſently dread Madame's 
return. As ſoon as ſhe could at all recover her com- 
poſure, ſhe felt that ſhe had a cted clandeſtinely, 
and to her uncorrupted judgment this ſe emed ſome- 
- what akin to guilt ; but Caſmir, who had neither 
fears nor doubts on this head, had influence enough 
over her to re- aſſure her; and ſo confidently pledged 
himſelf for his mother's approbation, that they both 
| welcomed. her the next day, when ſhe came home, 
with unconſtrained joy. „ 
Pirſt enquirics and expreſſions of gladneſs over, 
Captain Fliders exultingly introduced Maria to her 
as his wife and her daughter-in-law, and expected 


then, was the damp his joys received, when 2 
could ſpread it ſelf over his mothers face, and her 
eyes declared her nonaſſent to his precipitation] 
He had not believed her capable of the reſentment 
ſhe now expreſſed; her integrity was impeached, 
her character with the Secretary was 5 
ö | | 41 


mir's home, where Maria was prevailed on to ac- 


Iſſuring him, and 3 to refer to a variety of. 


*%% 


The naturaltimidity which was part of Maria's 


immediate congratulations on his ſucceſs, What, 
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| ruined by their preſumptuous folly ;—it was hard, 


indeed, that ſhe could not quit her houſe for a few 
hours, and then only to perform the laſt duties 
to a dying friend, but her ruin muſt be-inſtantly | 
projected and executed. However Secretary Klu- 
ber might blame her, the would convince him ſhe 
was no leſs indignant than himſelf. She inſiſted on 
an immediate ſeparation between the. bridegtoom 
and his bride: ſhe would: reſtore her inſtantly to 
her father, and adviſe him to annul the marriage. 
„ Firſt hear me, Madam, replied Caſimir as 
ſoon as ſhe pauſed for a ment: We have unit - 
« ed ourſelves in the 2Hght of Heaven, and 
© we: have called on the Diety. himſelf to wit- 
«© neſs our union. I have till now ever. obeyed 
y qu as your ſon ; but here another duty claims 
„%a prior regard. I have offended you ignorant- 
ly; but Lam not mean enough to wiſh a reſto» 
* ration of your favour by retracting. As a ſon 


I am bound to ſubmit; as a huſband, to act: 


and forgive the ſceming irreverence I am com- 
* pelled to, if I fay and make my words good, 
that nat all the authority you have a right to, or 
can aſſume, ſhall influence me for one moment 
to forego the charge of protecting her I have 
© moſt iolemnly, moſtTeligiouſly married. Aban- 
* don us, exile us, uſe all your power for our de- 
* {trudtion, you will but the cloſer umte us. At 
*« the ſame time that I repel injury from my wife, 
« | will guard her from inſult, and ſhall therefore 
immediately withdraw her from your houſe. | 
Leave me 10 ſettle the matter with her father: 
I am confident of his ready forgiveneſs, becauſe 
“you have encouraged me to hope for it. Till 
* you recall us with kindneſs, you will find me in 
the neighbourhood of my profeſſional duty.“ 
Madame ſtared as if wholly at a loſs. Caſimir 
took Maria's hand, W 2 have led her away; 
f 2 
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but ſhe whom - unkindneſs could not have 
rendered untnindful of paſt favours, though ſhe 
felt the ſeverity, confeſſed ĩt juſt, and weeping bit- 
could not be drawn away tiſl ſhe had at leaſt 
endeavoured to ſoften the rigid virtue ſhe admired. 
She knelt to Madame; 'ſhe;entreated her 
as if by conſenting to the alliance ſhe had 


diſgrace upon her huſband's family. - The:indig- 


nant matron ſeemed even in her anger to make a 
Jjuſt diſtinction. The whole blame ſhe: threw on 
Caſimir. Maria ſhe ſincerely. pitied, and offered 
her mediation with her father, if ſhe ee 
Jailn Caſimir, and return home. 
- The propoſition ſtopped the ſair one's tears, nn 
. raiſed her on her feet. She turned away in ſilence, 
linked her arm in Caſimir's, and like our firſt pa- 
rents driven from Paradiſe, -prepared-to to ſeek the 
* world withhind, iy 
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1 N n nnen e 
Tur unrepenting exiles retired to a village f 
or ſix miles from Madame Fliders, from whence 
it was Cafimir's refolution to write to the Secre- 
tary, divulging all that had paſſed, and entreating - 
his kind reception of his: daughter; and if his 
jetter produced the conſequence he did not doubt 
of, in the Secretary's ſuppoſed circumſtances, it 
was. his farther intention to leave Maria with her 
father, while he. was obliged to be with his regi- 

He had written a part of ſuch'a letter as he 
thought fit for the purpoſe, when a meſſage from 
Madame Fliders recalled him to hear ſome im- 
portant intelſigence ſhe had to communicate. He 
obeyed the ſummons willingly, and, unaccompa- 
nied by his wife, . returned home for a few Hours. 
Madame received him with an unintelligible coun- 
tenance; - indignation yet dwelt in it, but it was 
indignation for which her fon felt grateful, as he 
fancied he ſaw it combated by a predominant affec- 
tion for him: encovraged by the idea, he took 
her hand, and in a tone of modeſt pleaſantry re- 
queſted her to ſee their venial fault in a more fa- 
vourable light; obſerved; that the error was nei- 
ther new nor irrational; defired her to recollect 
her- own previous opinion of Maria's attractions, 
and the many converſations they had held on the 
ſubject, acknowledged his precipitation not altoge- 
ther to be juſtified, . but vindicated the principle on 
which he had aQed, - N een eee 

; E 3 Madame - 
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- Madame ſhook her head, as if ſhe ſaw father 
into a gloomy futurity than her ſon, © whoſe 
thoughts, it muſt be confeſſed, were more occu- 
pied with preſent enjoyments "than with fears of 
what might enſue, and who in the ebullit ion f 
his ſpirits forgot whatever might happen to depreſs 
them, | 

Fou have entangled yourſelf moſt fooliſhly,” 
faid his mother; had you waited but till a few 
huis ago, you. would have ſeen cauſe to alter 
45 your meaſures, if. not to abandon them. An- 
% xious as L was to promote whatever you wiſhed, 
© and important as I thought it, that you ſhould 
have every poſſible information before you 
« opened your intentions to the Secretary, I was, 

« perhaps, too haſty in communicating to you 
„ what intelligence I had received, bcfore I knew 
4 on what ground it was authenticated : a letter 
© confidently written, by one whoſe veracity I 
10 ** had no cauſe to diſtruſt, aud whom | conſidered 

Jas wholly unintereſted in the news he ſent me, 

dee me, in the ſame ſpirit he wrote in, to 
intruſt to you the contents of his letter, and on 
& that authority I told you how the Secretary's 
* affairs had been ruined : I have juſt now learnt, 
that the whole was a fab: i ication to anſwer ſome 
& ſiniſter purpoſe.” 

& God be praiſed,” exclaimed Caſimir, farting 
from his ſeat; * how much affliftion will this 
„ ſpare, my dear Maria ! 55 

* Softly,” cried Madame, in 2 gentle tone; 
cc before you exult thus for Maria's fake, think of 
your own ſituation: you are her huſband with- 
gut the conſent of her father; and my preſent 
6 jnformation teaches me to believe, that, even 
&« with all my endeavours to increaſe your property 
Hand elevate you in the world, it was nct poſſible | 


t to give you requiſites for his Accepting Jour 
| % Lits 


a 


a 


. 


66 His favour at Count, I'underſtand, puts every 
«thing in his power, and makes him aſpire to 
ce the higheſt connections: his wealth is accumu- 
&« {ating to a degree that makes the firſt families 
court his alliance; and Maria Kluber ts talked 
« of as deſtined for a young man of the higheſt 
© rank, and whois a principal favourite with the 
2. Emperor. In ſhort, the friend who brings me 

this intelligence, and who has it fiom his own 
te obfervation, has given me ſuch an account of 
“Secretary Kluber's ſituation, as leaves me no 
& room to hope he would conſent to a match not 
% very much above his daughter's preſent condition, 
© and; ſuperadded to theſe unpropitious circum- 
6 ſtances, I am under the diſagreeable neceſſity cf 
telling you, that during my-ſhort abſence from 
home I have heard of the total bankruptcy of a 
& man to whom, in the fulleſt confidence of his 
« integrity, I had, by- the advice of my meſt 


able friends, -entruſted almoſt the whole of my 


e property, and a great part of your's: this loſs, 
& which at preſent only I feel, will oblige me to 
© the ſtricteſt practice of economy; but that 1 
* do not in the leaſt regret; I am hurt at this ac- 
& cident, only as it renders you entirely an vaft 
a: match for Maria Kluber.““ 

Here pauſed the artful dame, to fee how "I 


ſtory worked on Caſimir. He was ſtunned for 


ſome minutes ; but his ſpirit preſently roſe to meet 
the misfortune. He. thought it a comfort that he 
now ſaw the worſt of his ſituation : his profeſſion 
ſecured her he loved beyond all worldly intereſt, - 


from the galling evils Uf poverty. He believed 


her attachment to him too ſtrong to be ſhaken by 
any of the chances of life. He was only hurt at 
having now obliged her to ſhare his calamities; 
and at having pledged himſelf for her father's ap- 


E 4 Madame, 


Probation. 


1 
Madame, as if to reward the fortitude he bad 
evinced, but in reality delighted with the mag na- 
nimity of his ſpirit, having on a ſudden torn off a 
- maſk ſhe had been for years compelled to wear, 
promiſed him every. aſſiſtance her limited powers 
could command, and fat down ſeriouſly to conſult 
with him on the beſt means of i improving their 
unpromiſing ſituation. Caſimir was for going im- 
mediatelv to Vienna, avowing to the Secretary, the 
raſhueſs he had been guilty of, and endeavouring to 
appeaſe. him. But the ſtrait road never tempted 
Madame Fliders ; ſhe loved a bye- path ever fo 
thorny, better than all the highways in Chriſten- 
doo 5 ek q 43 Li 
And what,” ſaid ſhe, '« do you expect would 
© he the conſequence of our open applications of 
" thiskind? . | p43. 
That Secretary. Kluber would either declare 
„ hiraſelt implacable, and baniſh us, or ſhew' a 
diſpoſition to forgiveneſs, and receive us 
Not fo, believe me, Caſimir. He would in- 
«6 quire, into the circumſtances and forms of your 
_ ©* precipitate marriage. He would inſtantly diſco- 
ver that it was null; he would ſeparate your 
« wife from you, and diſpoſe of her per force to 
the nobleman who is in expectatĩon of her 
Li. hand, MATES 
7 Then far be my. ſteps from Vienna,” aid 
Captain Fliders, chilled from head to foot with the 
eonviction that this was poſſible ;- for it was on! 
in the phrenzy of luis paſſion that the illegality f 
their union was conceaied from his diſcernment. 
_ - Availing himſelf of the good temper to which 
he had brought his mother, he begged her advice 
as to the new mode of conduct he muſt purſue ; 
but here even our adept in ſubterfuge was at a 
nonplus: for half an Sour ſhe repented, as ſin- 


4 cerely 


(+: 
cerely as a ſinner under ſevere puniſtiment, we- 
part ſhe had acted, but een yew” 
plexity were preſently ended together. 


The poſt came in and brought her a nes Bom 


Secretary Kluber; the firſt ſhe had received ſince 
ſhe had found it neceſſary 
Her hands trembled while ſhe opened it, and ſne 
could ſcarcely credit her eyes whenſhie read ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs and” confidence with: which 


it ſet out, an apology for the ſuſpicions he had 
entertained, and a requeſt that Maria might remaim 
with her a twelvemonth longer, as her ſiſter had 


diſpoſed of herſelf in a way not at all to his ſatisfac- 


tion, and ſtate affairs required him to take a long 
journey, from which he expected not to return in 
leſs than a year. He repeated in reſpectful terms 


his mention of Captain Fliders, as a young officer 
for whom he had the higheſt regard, bat intimated 
his reſolution never to ſanction any attachment be- 
tween him and Maria, by ſaying he had a connec 


tion in view for her which he was ſure ſhe could 
not difapprove, and which he ſhould endeavour to- 


bring to bear as ſoon as he returned home. 


This letter Madame ſhewed to her ſon, and 


he felt the conſolation of its contents, as at leaſt 
affording him ſome leiſure to look round him; and 
as ſoon as his mother and he had agreed that with 
regard to the Secretary they had now nothing ta * 


do but to remain quiet for the nappy pe period pte- 
mil 


ſcribed, and with regard to thei y affairs 
they had only to perſevere in a courſe of ſtrict 
' «economy ; he in all the rapture of inconſiderate 


joy, flew to bring back Maria to his home, and 
in their way thither he unfolded to her the whole - 
of his conduct, ſtating the falſe report 


occaſion 


circulated reſpecting her father, and concealing 


ſrom her ai = illegality of their mars 
3 


riaget 


to vindicate her condua;* 
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tiage. She, a ſtranger to the perſon who had 
— them. to the — forms, ſuſpected no- 
thing: ſhe knew only, that with all the ſincerity 
the human heart is capable of, ſhe had bound her- 
ſelf to the only man ſhe believed capable of pro- 


moting her happineſs ; to him ſhe looked not only 


as a protector, but as an impregnable ſecurity, 
and perhaps her feeling would not have been much 
ſhocked had this circumſtance been revealed; 


for her confidence in Caſimir was Not leſs than | in 
the Purity os her own intentions. 
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vhs LITTLE. Acer at the 1 intimation hey 
father gave of a formed reſolution to. diſpoſe 'of 
her, but not at all moved by Caſimir's report of the 
pecuniary- loſs his mother and he had ſuſtained, 
Maria returned with gladneſs to a home that love 
had at once endeared and ſanctified to her; and for 
ſome weeks enjoyed a degree of felicity, which. 
experience in the tide of. human affairs would, 
perhaps, have led her to ſuſpect as à calm for- 
boding ſtorm; but the world's atmoſpere had been 
all a calm, and ſometimes in her opinion a dead 
calm, till ſhe became acquainted with Captain 
Flider's; then, indeed, it had been ruffled with 

a few ſtorms; but if they had in them aught of 


the terrific, ſhe fancied they had alſo their beau- 


ties, and when fair weather. fucceeded to them, 
ſhe could confeſs them agreeable in wage! conſe- 
quences. 

The firſt unpleaſant circumſtance he met with 
in her new character of a wife, was Captain Fli- 
ders's ſudden call to join his regiment in leſs than 
three months after his marriage. The ſervice 
that required his preſence, ſhe knew to be in the 
higheſt degree dangerous, and grievous was their 
paſting ; but they had each a ſpirit that taught 

them to bear up under honourable calamity, and 
the — with a good grace. 

Privacy was the firſt meaſure Madame had 
adopted after the partial ſettlement of her 3 


( 84 ) 
and hinting vaguely that ſhe had ſuffered in her 
finances, ſhe inducced thoſe who would have aſſo- 
ciated with her to keep aloof. It had been deter- 
mined among the trio concerned, that Maria's fa- 
ther muſt on no account hear of the ſtep ſhe had 
taken without his concurrence, till they themſelves 


thought proper to divulge it; and to keep this ſe- 


cret, it ſoon became indiſpenſably neceſſary thats, 
Madame ſhould ſhift her quarters, and that her“ 
daughter-in-law ſhould not be ſeen. 


Theſe conſiderations were an nee to 


hat Caſimir was extremely anxious for, a re- per- 
formance of their marriage. Whenever he hint- 
edit, his mother deluged him with invincible rea- 
ſons againſt ſo dangerous a ſtep; and he conſented 
to poſtpone it, ſtill keeping Maria en i 
was at all neceſſary. 
After an abſence of nea n mem, Ceptain 
Fliders returned to his wife and mother, abun- 


dantly recompenſed for all the fatigues and perils. 


he had encountered. In the midſt of danger he had 
eſcaped unhurt, and had conducted himſelf with 
much coolneſs and intrepidity, and obtained ſuch 
ſucceſſes, as recommended him not only tothe par- 
ticulat favour of the General under whom he had 
commanded, but lixewiſe him the notice 
of the Emperor, who, charmed with his ſpirit, 
and promiſing abilities, had inſtantly, on his in- 
troduction, raiſed him one degree in rank, and, 
before the concluſion of the campaign, had ad. 
S neren of colonel of 


foot. 
Nothing now! — the foliciey: 


couple but the ſanction of a father's appro 
— x bleſſing they dared not hope for, and 
| ſcarcely ventured to hint to each other, as not in 
their poſſeſſion. Soon after their re- union their 
joys were improved by increaſe, and a beautiful 
blue · eyed infant, the epitome of its father's hacks 
neiss 
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lineſs, and its mother's charms, made its | 
ance, as if o aſc aner, advocate with 
Secretary Klube.. 

Maria now was emiinely loc in 5 cuties Fic 
raptures of her relative ſituation, and ſafe in 


_ dreamt not of the ſtormy ocean. In the ſolitude 


cf their abode, neither the buſtle nor news of life 
reached them. Col. Fliders was occupied with 
the purchaſe and preparation of a ſmall farm, 
ſome miles from them, which, it was 
though he concealed his purpoſe, | he deſigned: as 
an aſylum for his wife and child, in caſe his worſt 
apprehenſions ſhould be realiſed;; and at preſent, 
unintereſted in the affairs of the world, he 1 pet 
ed not after them. 

But Madame, his mother, had Ader intelli 
gence, and more curioſity. She had a correſpon- 
dent in Vienna, to whoſe ear much more was en- 
truſted by her huſband than it was always prudent 
to reveal; but the cacoethes ſcribendi was ſo ſtrong 
in the tattling goſſip, and Madame was ſo grateful 
for her communic ons, that not one idea ever en- 
tered the good woman's hea, that ſhe was endan- 
gering her huſhand's. 

At the time we are ſpeaking of, a | Gee: field 
opened itſelf for amuſing her epiſtolatory friend 
and as ſhe had a ſecret to impart, in which ſhe 
believed ſhe could not be either foreſtalled or co 
pied, ſhe felt not a little vain on the occaſion To 
be able to do miſthief,. when we have no taſte for 


better employment, is ſometimes deemed a rational | 


ground for exultation. | 
The ſpies of the Imperial court had, ſor ſome 
time paſt, fixed their eyes on Secretary Kluber, 
who was believed to have been . over 
Pruſſian dutats to joĩn a conſpiracy 1 
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been voluntary, had ſo effectually rouſed latent 
ſuſpicions, both in his maſter, and fellow-ſervants, 
that (ſuch is the unaccountable. frailty of human 
nature, and the fluctuating power ot temp ation!) 
he, who, for a long ſeries of years, had in every 
poſſible way evinced his loyalty, had, in conſe- 
quence of a trifling diiguſt, abandoned his princi- 
ples, and was preparing to ſhake the throne he 
had often contributed his aid to ſupport. The 
proofs againſt him were ſuch as hardly left the 
leaſt ground eithet for exulpation or excuſe ;z but 
leſt he ſhould be deterred from returning, by 
knowing he was dete ded, the matter was to 
remain an inviolable ſecret in the cabinet, till he 
was within the Government's graſp. This im- 
portant affai had been, in the intoxication of 
fondneſs, communicated by a Member of the 
State to his miſtreſs; ſhe had betrayed it to her 
ceciſbeo, a ſtateſman of inferior rank; and he, in 
of ſmoothing the brow of a jealous wiſe, 
had intruſted her with it, and from her it had 
paſſed like the electrical hock, to her chere amie, 
Madame Fliders. 

Here it ſeemed to have ſpent its force. It 
ſunk into her breaſt as into an unfathomable abyſs; 
but, in reality, it was a dagger to her ſoul, which 
ſhe could not extract. She could at firſt only re- 

i ſolve that no one ſhould ſhare. the intelligence 
. till ſne had — weighed the misſortune, and then 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up in ſeeming ickneſs, to rumi- 

natc on it. 
Had it included ently: the ruin of Secretary 

Kluber, and the loſs of Maria's fortune, or 2 
* pf her peace, could Caſimir have eſcaped, Ma- 

dame had been comparatively happy; but with 
| the news, her friend had ſent her the opi- 
by. nion her huſband entertained of the culprit's 
© Guilger: - Should he be _ guilty, no _ 

cou 


(8) 
could be entertained that-his life muſt pay the for- 
feit: a confiſcation of all his property muſt of 
| courſe follow; yet this, bad as it was, was not the 
worſt. In a recent inſtance of a ſimilar defection 
from loyalty, the Emperor had punithed- it, not 
only by ſeverity towards the per ſon and eſtate of 
the traitor, but by entirely ſetting his face againſt 
all connected with him, either by conſanguinity 
or alliance: he had even proceeded fo fat, as to 
exile two innocent perſons i<lated to his offending 
ſervant, as Caſimir now was to the Secretary; 
and had treated the whole family, in its utmoſt 
extenſion, with the harſheſt cruelty, declaring it 
his intention ever, in like caſes, to do ſc, ſince he 
found ſome rebels, who could not feel either per- 
ſonal or pecuniary puniſhment, were not dead to 
that which their innocent friends, or relatives, 
ſuffered on their account. | TY. 
A ſhort time before, Madame would have built 
ſome ſmall hope on the particular favour the Em- 
peror had expreſſed towards her fon ; but now that 
was unfortunately obliterated, by his having been 
neceſſitated to join the army he had ſerved with, 
in a petition to the throne for the redreſs of ſome 
very ſerious grievances + grievances, it was true, 
which he himſelf did not feel; but the men under + 
his commnnd ſuffered ſharply by them, and thoſe 
above him in command had exacted his ſubſcription 
of the petition, in a way that left no option, but 
obedience, or the ſtigma of ingratitude. 
This petition had not only failed of its effect, 
but had met with the ſevereſt re prehenſion; and 
murmuring diſcontent ſoon excited in the troops a 
diſpoſition to mutiny z the army, arid particular 
Caſimir's regiment, were under a general ſuſpi- 
cion, and cloſe watched, | Thi 
en Ones This 
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This ſtormy appearance it was, together with 
the conſiderations before hinted atz that induced 
Colonel Fliders to apply himſelf to peaceful occu- 
pations, and kept him as much as poſſible, aloof 
from his former companions, and out of hearing 
the buz of diſcord. 

Nothing could be more unlucky than this caſual 
combination of circumſtances, which, though 
perſecty independent of each other, Madame's 
penetration taught her, would now act conjointly, 
and; in their cataſtrophe mne, the rain of her 
Ae ee 
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ce ſo ilvenng as PASEO? ; 
have ſtated, requiredthe cogitationsof no common in- 
telle& to avert their conſequence. As they were; it 
mult be conſe ſſed, of a nature extremęly unpleaſant, i 
they excited none but gloomy ideas in the mind of 
Madame, which at length-perverred her affe&ions 
in part, and left nothing but her doating love for 
Caſimir in an unaltered ſtate. 

That partiality ſhe had entertained" for Maria. 


into ſomething more after it, in an inſtant vaniſhed, 

when ſhe perceived: that her ſon muſt probably 
ink in the fate of his father=in-law's hoofe:. She 
now, therefore, only ſaw: her in the Wee er an 

enemy, and theſe unfavourable, and ly un- 
juſt ſemiments meeting and claſhing with her ex- 
ceſſive maternal fondneſs, produced an implacable 
hatred towards the innocent cauſe of her fears, 
whom the not only repented of having ever coun- 
tenanced, but reſalved, at all events, and not he- 
ſitzting at the moſt neſarious means, to ſeparate 
from Caſimir, before the ee * mould 

fall on them. 

Having digeſted her plan, ſhe ſhook off all ap- 
pearance of a thoughtful mind, and turned, as uſuaf, 
o the ſociety of her family, carrying the ſame face 
as ever — her ſhe was ſecretly projecting to 
ruin; for ſhe knew the heart and affe ctione both of 
ber ſon and Maria too well, to hope that any thing 
ould perſuade them to avail themſelves of the 

means 


before her marriage, and which had been increafed 
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means of ſeparation their informal marriage leſt 
them. Perſuaſion, ſhe was convinced, would be loft 

on them; threats, ſhe ſuppoſed, would but unite 
them the cloſer ; and the leaſt ſuſpicion they might 
catch of her diſapprobation, ſhe expected, .would 
drive them to ſeek peace and ſecurity elſewhere, 
Concealment ſo cloſe as was now required, made 
her extremely deſirous to diſpatchuthe bufineſ; ſhe 
had undertaken ; and her induſtry, was ſtill, farther 
ſpurred by the approach of the time Secretary Klu- 
ber had named for his return, when ſhe rightly ima. 
gined the ſtorm would: inſtantly break on the heads 
of him and his family. No time was-therefore to 
be loſt; and to excite- Caſnnic's jeabuſy of his 
wife appearing; the readieſt way of ruining her, 
and of getting rid of her, Madame waited impati« 
ently for an opportunity of doing this ſo delicately, 
as entirely to keep her ſon ignorant that ſhe at al 
added in the buſineſs. 8 
The wicked ſeldom wait long for time or means. 
Their grand co-adjutor is generally furniſhed, and 
diſpoſed to furniſh them, with all things neceſſary 
to their ſucceſs and deſtruction. A meeting of 
Colonel Fliders's regiment was ſummoned to re- 
conſider their ſituation, and a wiſh to lend his aid 
towards quieting the ir minds, and reducing them 
to a Jeſs mutineus temper, induced him to obey the 
ſummons. He by accident, mentioned this ſcem- 
angly trivial cireumſtance firſt to his mother; 
the ſame time telling her, it would require his ab- 
ſence from home from the Tueſday, when he wa 
to ſet out, till late on the Friday night- Madame 
evil genius inſtani'y whiſpered to her the advar- 
tage this abſence offered—Fxprefſing only an % 
- FeQtionate regret that the. muſt loſe him even for 
' few days and promiſing to pay every attention 1 
His wife and child in his abſence, ſhe begged him 
to indulge her, by telling Maria rather to expe@ 
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him on the Saturday than Friday, alleging, as 2 
very ſufficient reaſon for this requeſt, that, in all his 
abſences, ſhe had perceived his wife ſo agitated 
with hope and joy when tis return approached, 
that it would befiiend her ſpirits much, if, by 
coming before ſhe looked for him, he ſaved her the 

pitation of expecting him.—Caſimir thanked 
her for the affectionate hint, and made uſe of it. 

Strict as was the union between Caſimix and 
Maria, they had not fallen into the error of that 
puling fondneſs which makes caſual ſeparaticn mi- 
ſery. As he could not have juſtified to his own 
mind his abſence from the buſineſs he went on, he 
felt leſs pain in quitting his wife than in the nen- 
perſormance of his duty; and, on her part, ſhe 
had a ſpirit which diſdained uſing one art, or ex- 
preſſing one ſentiment, that could give her huſband's 
love for her an improper influence over his reaſon. 
— Their parting was not, therefore, that of Hec- 
tor and Andromache, but of two rational beings, 
whoſe mutual love conſtituted their enjoyment, but 
who had minds ſuperior to its intoxications. Na 
fore bodings diſturbed them; and when Maria, after 
watching her huſband cut of ſight, turned into the 
houſe with her infant in her arms, ſhe ſmothered 
him with kiſſes, not as her only poſſeſhon, - but as 
the dear repreſentative of his father. NT 
Malia had been for ſome days ſlightly indſpoſed ; 
and Madame, redoubling her anxieties and atten- 
tions towards - her, now that ſhe was left ſolely. to 
her care, was moſt tenderly uneaſy about her, and 
particularly concerned, leſt, as ſhe ſlept at a diſ- 
tance from her, and out of hearing of the ſervants, 
ſhe might ſuffer any inconvenience from being 
alone at night. Maria had too much kind conſide- 
ration, even for her inferiors, to be pleaſed with 
purchaſing her own ſecurity at the price of a ſer- 
vant's reſt; ſhe conſequently. declined Madame's 
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prfing ng. requeſt that ſome one might fit up with 
er; but on the night when Madame did expect, 
and Maria did net expect, Colonel Fliders home, her 
indiſpoſition requiting rather more attention than 
ſhe had yet beſtowed. on it, ſhe conſented that an 
elderly woman ere who had lived many years 
in the Fun, ſhould eep with her, to be ready at 
her call er kind cler if mind ſeemed 
much relieved by this acquieſcence; ſhe perſuaded 
her patient to take a medicine, that, ſhe aſſured 
her, ſhe had often proved the efficacy of in procur- 
ing quiet reſt ; and the effect verified her Mill for 
no ſooner were the maid-ſervant and her young 
| „ laid down, than they fell profoundly 
aſleep. - 

Madame had found it no difficulty to perſuade 
Maria to go to bed two or three hours before her 
ufual time. The hope of being recovered to meet 
Colonel Fliders the next day, would have induced 
her to much greater compliance. She, therefore, 
was fafe at reſt long enough before he was expeQ- 
ed, to give Madame time to enter the room, and 
chan e all the ſervants clothes for fuch as indi- 
cated Maria's guard to be of the other ſex. | 

She had ſufficient {kill in the power of medicine 
to know there was for ſome hours no danger of de- 
tection; and her plan was completely perfected 
when her ſon returned within half an hour of the 
time he had named. 

He was received by His mother with placid looks 
and affe & ionate ſmiles, nothing in her countenance 
betraying the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicioy. He enquir- 
ed after his wife and child, and was concerned to 
hear that the former, finding herfelf unwell, had 
retired to reft early. Madame, however, repfe- 
ſented her illneſs as very ſſight, and ſpoke of her 

oing to bed ſooner than common, not as her per- 
but as Maria's own choice. 
When 
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When they were about to part for the night, 
Medame was particularly careful in deſiring her 
ſon ta go with. as little noiſe as poſſible into his wife's 
apartment. He began to heſitate on the propriety 
of going there at all, conſidering that ſhe was, per- 
haps, compoſed for the night, and that, accord- 
ing to his mother's plan of policy, his return mult 
be a ſurprize to her. Here the ſcheme of miſchief - 
began to totter ; but Madame aſſuring him that 
Maria would never forgive her being kept in igno- 
rance till morning that he was come home, he took 
a light in his hand, and went to her. * Z 
He was half vexed and halt-pleaſed that ſhe did 
not ſtir when he opened the door. Fearful of diſ- 
turbing her, and yet wiſhing ſhe would wake, he 
halted at every footſtep, to liſten if ſhe moved. 
At laſt ſeeing the neceſſity that ſhe ſhould know 
gently that he was there, he ventured to open her 
curtains, | 9 : . 
What could exceed his ſurprize and horror, 
when he ſaw his place already occupied, and per- 
ceived the ſcattered evidences that ſupplanted in 
dhe moſt unpardonable manner. A tremor ſeized 
ine bim, and he could only gaze in aſtoniſhment, 
-4.. WI hilt poor Maria, unconſcious. of the peril that 
gen bovered over her, lay in ſweet ſleep, and perhaps 
dreamed of Caſimir. - - 59 
The firſt motion of his ſpirit, aſter his eyes were 
301 convinced, for at firſt he doubted whether he too 
ince vas not aſleep, was fury: his ſword was half un- 
._ Wh ibeathed, but a plaintive ſigh Maria uttered, as if 
* awaiting the ſtroke, ſmote him to the heart. H 
Uto g the ſtroke, ſmote him to the heart. He 
had e ſtored the inſtrument of death to its ſituation; he 
took up his light again, and left the room, love for 
Maria (till ſo far predominating, as to make him 
unintentionally cautious when he ſhut, the door. 
Returning to the room he left his mother in, he 
found it empty, and in a diſtraction of mind no 
: power 
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power could calm, he ſat down, overwhelmed 
his misfortunes.. He wiſhed to ſee Madame; barks 
two hours was unable to attempt he then, 

burſting with the emotions of his Teen heart, 
went to her room ; but the door was locked, and 
he ſuppoſed her faſt aſleep, as he could get no an- 
ſwer from within, after repeated calls, 

Again he returned down ftairs, and now the 
| ehiliition of his paſſions a little ſubſi ding, he be- 
gan to think what courſe he ſhould purſue. Every 
ſpecies of perſonal revenge he deſpiſed in theſe cooler 
moments, conſiderin 7 that the provocation he had 
witneſſed was not a fit ſuhject for puniſhment, If 
Maria had beſtowed on e the affection he 
had d right to, and thought himſelf till now poeſſef- 
ed of,” there was the injury he felt. Her conduct 
afterwards he was indifferent about; and he now 
ſaw her as a wretch, whom it would be juſtice, but 
too cruel juſtice, to diſmiſs to her great account, 
thus heaping fin onſin, 

„There is but one path left for me to take,” 
faidke to himſelf —* I will for ever renounce her 
& but my child! what ſhall become of that! 
* —Shalll leave it with her, to be brought up witli 
* a vicious mother? This would be offering a living 
cc facrificetothe devil. Shall I leave it tomy mother's 
© care? Not till T am ceriain it is ſafe from its un 
tc mother. 0 I when | left the room, why did! 
&© not bring him fleeping from his cradle — 
vill return and fetch Him. — But, ſtay; ficlt let 
66 me think 

Ile again fat down to gloomy rumination, th: 
reſult of which was two ſhort letters, which with 
trembling fingers he wrote, ſealed, and laid on the 
fable. The firſt was to Madame his 2 and 
contained only theſe words: - 3 
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2 «© Deareſt MA DAM, 
ien, &« ] have ocular dem nſt ration that Maria is un- 


art, faithful to me. It is impoſſible you can be privy 
and to it, but ſhe has made you her dupe. I have left 
an- « her as I found her, aſleep by the ſide of him 
| « ſheprefersto me, and, after once more entering 
« her chamber, to bring away my little boy, ſhall 
“ quit her for ever. — Lou ſhall hear from me 
« again ſhortly. | | TT INES 

BE by OD tes 


The other was to Maria, and as follows: 


« You have proved yourſelf too infamouſly 
c abandoned to have any longer a claim to the title 
| * of my wife, - I have divorced: you from me for 
« ever; and, for the firſt time ſince our marriage, 
*©] rejoice. in its illegality.— l have. taken the care 
of my child on myſelf entirely—You cannot 
*« ſtay longer at my mother's.— Pei haps your ſiſter 
* will receive you till your father returns. Let it 
© never be known to any one that you were, 
even in idea, my u ife.— Go, repent: of your 
© crimes 3 and that you may be happy in the 
next u orld, ſubmit patiently to be miſerable in 7 


45 this. , . N 
5 66 C. F. 


Having thus diſcharged his mind of a ſmall part 
of its cares, he crept ſoftly to the chamber of Ma- 
ria, who was ſtill aſleep. He went to the cradle, 
by her bed-ſide, in which the infant was depoſited : 
ne attempted to take it up, but its tender ſlumber 
was diſturbed, and it began to cry. Still Maria 
Next. He laid the child down again, irreſolute 
and trembling, till finding the continuance of its 
crying awaking no one, his courage and his fury 
returned together, and loud enough to have rouſed 
any one in a natural ſlumber, he exclaimec— 

| « Baſe 
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66 Baſe wretch! unfeeling mother! Canes thy 
cc heart be hardened! Time was, when I ing 
© known even a ſigh from this little one could 
awake thee, and call thee up to ſtill it; but now, 
cc in the arms of thy adulterous paramour, thou 
* haſt forgot thou art a wife or mother. —Pity 
for the neglected infant again ſtimulated him to 


ſnatch it, Pry ng into an er ee tears, he 
bore it off. 


As if fearful that this nook 3 55 of * former 
felicity ſhould be torn from him by unpitying fate, 
he ko allies his own ſervant to attend him, 
or making an hour's proviſion for his abſence from 
home, unlocked the doors, and departed, nothing 
either attractim or guiding him. To ſhield the 
infant from the cold night, he wrapt it in his cloak, 
and thus, befriended by the moon, wandered with 
it, as chance preſented -a path, till day-break, 
when, almoſt ſpent with grief and fatigue, he fat 
down on the earth, and his complaints ſung a lul. 
laby to the child, who flept ſweetly, as ignorant, 
but not more innocent than its mother. 

Here in a chill autumn morning, let us leave 


them and return to Madame, and her proſecution 


of her nefarious plan to ſave her darling n * 
ſtruction, by ing his peace. 


"I 
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CHAP. XXI. 
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Lows clear of all ſuſpicion, (for the fineſt cob- 
web ſpinners are always the moſt delicate in the 
care of their work) Madame left her deceived ſon 
to the comforts of ſolitude when he had made the 
diſcovery ; but it was not her intention to be long 
abſent, ſince ſhe well knew all depended on expe- 
dition; and that, ſhould ſhe wait till Maria awoke, 


good lady had, however, been caught in her own. 

eave WI toils. She was afflited with gouty ailments ; and 
ition ater ſhe had parted from her ſon, feeling her 
de- WI fiornach attacked by this potent enemy of reſt, ſhe 
T. nad ſent an ignorant ſervant to a cloſet for a medi- 
cine ſhe was accuſtomed to take. The bottle, con- 
taining the remainder of the cordial opiate ſhe had 
given Maria as a cure for her indiſpoſition, and the 
maid, by way of favour, in a glaſs of wine, ſtood 
ſoremoſt as having been the laſt called out, and ſhe 
had ſwallowed enough to ſet her at reſt before ſhe _ 
was aware of the miſtake, She believed an at- 
tempt to counter act the effect of the opiate might 
be dangerous, nor did ſhe care to have much ſaid 
on the ſubject. In its Hature it was perfectly 
harmleſs; and as it ſtilled her pain, and its power 
Veil, F would 


it was fully in her power to elear herſelf, The 
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-would, according to her calculation, be expended 
in a very few hours, and long before Maria would 
be ſtirring, ſhe judged it, on mature deliberation, 
beſt to acquieſce in the accident patiently. 
Unfortunately for the poor. viaims of her plot, 
but luckily for herſelf, ſhe was correct in her ſup- 
poſitions, and the narcotic influence evaporated in 
time for her to viſit her daughter-in-law*s room, 
and remove whatever might alarm her. Going to 
the cradle ſhe miſſed the child. This was indeed 
ſurpriſe to her, and her loud ſcreams awakened the 
mother, and her more fleepy guard. Madame was 
now too ſincerely intereſted to feign, or conceal the 
cauſe of her diſtreſs. Maria's terror inſtantly de- 
- prived her of ſenſation, and all was miſery and 
. confuſion, as even Madame herſelf had not fore- 
ſeen her ſon's carrying off the infant. | 
Deſcending to the lower part of the houſe, as 
ſoon as Maria's inſenſibility was revived into keener 
agony, in order to ſeek and inquire, the innocent 
ſufferer was the firſt to ſee on the table of the pat- 
lour the two billets that were at once to remove 
her apprehenſions for the ſafety of her babe, and 
ſtah her with a ſharper dagger than was ever pre- 
pared for a wife or mother's breaſt. She ſnatched 
the paper addreſſed to her, gazed wildly on the 
writing, and then claſping her hands in ſuffering 
too great even for a groan to eſcape her lips, ſhe 
ſunk on her face to the floor. 

The magnanimity, ſhall we ſay? No: rather 
the infernal barbarity of a woman long practiſed in 
viles, and careleſs whither they led her, ſeemed to 

ſeat itſelf on the brow of Madame when ſhe had 
read her ſon's condemnation of his wife. Yet 

a ſtranger would have thought the paſſions of her 
breaſt juſt reſentment, ſorrow for the cauſe, and 
pity, gentle pity for the guilty. She lent het 


aſſiſtance towards the recovery of her 1 
av, 
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law, uſed ſoothing words, and tried, with every 
art hypocriſy could ſuggeſt, to comfort her; but 
but ſhe would not be comforted. She had loſt not 
only her huſband and her child, but ſhe had loſt 
her place in his eſteem. She believed it poſſible to 
convince him of his error; but if he could think 
her capable of infidelity, to what purpoſe ſhould 
ſhe ſet him right? Her peace was gone; for it 
depended not only on her conſcious reQitude, but 


in maintaining a degree of virtue ſo pellucid, that 


not even the ſmalleſt cloud could ever be fancied in 
It. 

Madame finding her exactly in the temper ſhe 
withed, diſpoſed at once to deplore her misfortune, 
and to reſent the -injury offered her, reſolute 
in her derermination to obey her huſband's man- 
date, and to keep the whole of their connection 
as ſeciet as it was then, left her to the cate of the 
woman ſhe had made uſe of to excite Colonel Fli- 
ders's jealouſy, and turned her attention towards 
him. No diligence ſhe could uſe was of any 
avail in tracing him, and ſhe was obliged to reſt 
contented on his aſſurance that ſhe ſhould ſhortly 
hear of him. 

He had continued his promiſcuous wanderi 


till day ſhone full on all the objects before him, 


when, finding his troubleſome yet invaluable 


charge extremely impatient for want of food, he 
bent his courſe towards a cottage, the ſmoke of 
newly-kindled fire attracted his notice: here, firſt 
knocking at the door, he entered, and found an 
aged man ſeated at his morning repaſt, while a 
young woman of no common beauty or grace ſeem- 
ed buſy and afſiduous only for his comfort ; her 
dreſs beſpoke her recently a widow, though her 

om the 
F 2 ſuppoſition. 
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ſuppoſition; On the floor was all the encourage- 
ment Caſimir's wretched circumſtances could ad- 
mit of—a vacant cradle | and when he looked firſt 


at that, and then at the concealed burthen his 
6 loak-enwrapped, the gliſtening eyes of the young 


woman; . while 1:ey ſpoke welcome to the ſtran- 
ger, told him, ſhe tco had cauſe for grief and an 
ex preſſive ſnake of her head ſaid, but too plainly, 
that her cradle had loſt its living ornament. 

« Might 1 preſume ?” ſaid Caſimir, unfolding 
his cloak, heſitating, advancing and retreating, 
till the babe itſelf had half told the ſtory.— The 
old man, feeble, and ſhaking like autumn leaves 
about to drop, tried to.riſe and ſupport himſelf on 
the elbow of his well-worn chair, while he bid the 
ſtranger welcome. The young woman, waiting 
impatiently the developement of the cloak, ſtood 
with arms, extended to receive what looks and 


ſigns, more than words, had taught her to expect; 
me ſnatched the yielding infant to her boſom, and, 


as if ſorgetting it was not her-own, ſhe offered it 
the food the recent death of her child had left 
her: the babe hung to- her as io its mother, and 


too young and too happy to have any greater mi- 


ſery than a caſual abſtinence, ſunk into peace and 
flumber.. | | EW 
lt was new the old man's turn to take np the 
duties of hoſpitality : he -preffed the intruder 
to be ſeated, and to partake of his meal; but 
Caſimir was beyond the reach of all want; the 
repletion of his griefs would have made all food 
diſtaſteful to him, had he cven been ſinking for 
need of it; but he accepted his kind hoſl's civility 
with thanktulneſs, and occupying the vacant 
chair, would have expreſſed his thanks, but 
words are not the property of * 
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his, and the only language he could command, was 
that of bitter tears, which-guſhed in torrents from 
his eyes, and ſeemed to excite more compaſſion 
than curioſity in his new friend. $i 
At length, when this ferment.of his min! 
ſomewhat abated, he heard the gentle accents 
of ſincere pity, accompanied by exhortations to 
ſubmiſſion to what might be the will of Hea- 
ven, flow from the venerable lips of the old 
man. In offers of ſervice he was explicit, 
though not profuſe ; fer, alas ! his powers were 
far from equal to his wiſhes, but his words 
cariizd the weight of integrity with them. 
The woman, tov, joined her tears and ſympa- 
thetic condolence, and Caſimir, who, however 
wretched, could never be ungrateful,. ſtrove to 
anſwer their friendly expreſſion: ; he proceeded. 
far enough to inform them, that he had been 
deceived in his conjugal *confidence,, and had 
ſnatched his child from a vicious mother, to 
reſcue it from ruin; when his voice again fal- 
tered, and his hearers were convinced, that griefs 
fuch as his were death even in the recollec- 
tron, | 

Their endeavours were now directed towards 
calming his perturbations ; but neither the au- 
thority of grey-headed counſel, nor the perſua- 
ſion of young lovelineſs, had any power on a 
breaſt fo torture l. He begged to be allowed 
to indulge his grief; and while he thanked 
them for their humanity, Gonvinced them that 
all attentions beſtowed on himſelf, were for the 
preſent uſeleſs. - 

He was, therefore, leſt to the only enjoy- 
ment he ſeemed capable of, but not to ſoli- 
tude. Ihe old man went to his garden, and 
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abt 


the young woman divided her cares between 
houſchold duties and her new charge, her eyes 
gliſtening with ſympathy whenever they turned on 
Pim or his father, whoſe ſorrows ſhe ſeemed to 


think too ſacred to be broken in upon by the utter- 
ance df a word. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


T H E hour of dinner carne. A meal, cleanly, 


frugal, but not ſparing, was prepared, and neither 
hoſt nor hoſteſs were back ward in preſſing their ſad 
gueſt to partake of it; but all in vain; they ſaw 
the 2 of urgency, and forbore importun- 
im. / 
"So when their temperate refreſhment was over, 
and the old man had, with a degree of energy that 
implied ſuperior ſenſibility, returned brief thanks to 
the providential hand whoſe bounty he had partak- 
en, he ſeemed not fatisfied in ſuffering che ſtrang- 


er to remain longer in this torpor af grief. He : 
tried by gentle words to encourage him to bear up 


under his lot, and to rouſe the ſpirit of a man 
againſt the misfortunes of humanity. Caſimir 
groaned, and replied, that his misfortunes were far 
beyond what human nature could bear. Then 
be ſatisfied,” replied his ancient monitor, “ and 
** truſt to my experience, that he who now afflicts 


* thee will proportion thy ſtrength to the chaſtiſe- 
© ment. Heaven never puniſhed to deſtroy, Its 
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inflictions are, perhaps, medicines, which ſeem 
to touch our vitals; but their tendency, however 
painful their operation, is but to reſtore health. 
And believe me, young man, I ſpeak ndt the 
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the firm opinion one who has had far more 


F4 „ grievous 
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idle ſpeculations of declamatory reaſoners, but 
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. cc grievous cauſe to contemplate the ways of hea- 


c ven than your ſhort life can have afforded : I 


e would prefer all the miſery you ſuffer, added to 


6 that I have already ſuffered ; to that Nate of in- 
« toxicating proſperity which theſe often enjoy 
% whom the divine grace ſeems to have abandoned 
„ to themſelves. This world was never intended 


'6 for a ſcene of bliſs; and I would adviſe all fuch 


% as fancy it ſo, to take good care their proſpeQ is 
% not reverſed. A dead calm in the atmoſphere 
is not more to be ſuſpeQed than that perfect 


© tranquillity of ſoul whichconfines the mind to the 


&*-narrow circuit of this world. Tis an unnatural 
« ſtagriation ; it cannot Tong endure ; and how can 
© it end but in a tempeſt?” 5 


* . | 2 , 5 *, * P 5 
There was a modulation in the old man's voice; 


there was a degree of conviction his words carried 
with them; there was ſomething which for a mo- 


ment recalled the vagrant fortitude of Caſimir : he 


was not perverſely deaf; he could not but liſten; 


and when'his grey adviſer touched on the ſtring of 

woe, when he hinted that he was no ſtranger to 

- calamity, the found was unifon to the mind of his 

| hearer, and raiſing his eyes to the countenance of 
the ſpeaker, they declared his attention. © 

„ And have you, fir,” ſaid he, when a pauſe” 

gave him opportunity, have you known greater, 


sor as great calamity as I have? True, my life 


has been but ſhort, and till now it has been hap- 
« Py; but the miſeries of the laſt twelve hours 
have been ſuch as would have embittered a whole 
TONS HH HIRE TIT TEHOT 7f 


And ſhall the miſeries of half a day,“ replied 


the moral philoſopher with a benignant ſmile, 
bear down the ſpirit of a man? Have the nur- 
* ture and inſtruQtion of twenty years, for ſo many 
«« yon muſt by your appearance have lived, been 
i of ſo ſmall avail as not to cope with ſueh recent 


—, 


affliction? 


As Has oe Wa. 4 


3 
© afflidion? You, then, muſt be one of thoſe un- 
* happy wretches whom delu hing fortune has 
« nurſed in the lap of enervating  felicity. For 


© ſhame, for! ſhame,' young man, if you have 


„ done nought our own heart condemns, let con- 


«© ſcious teQtitude ſupport you z-and if, as I infer 


fromm the few words you have uttered; you ſuf- 
«© fer by the villainy of others, do not let vice have 
„the pleaſure of perceivingſhe _ the virtuous 


entirely in her power.“ 


Caſimir moved himſelf on his ar: e | 


again began to writhe, and the gliſtening drops 
were once more ſtarting "from his eyes; but now he 
ſtrove to ſuppreſs them ; and leaning one arm over 
the back of the chair, and link the fingers of both 
hands together, he ſat as if expecting the foft ſtream 


of the oſd man's ſoothing eloquence again to flow. 


Not a turn of his countenance, not the leaſt alte- 


ration of his poſture, was Joſt on the young woman; 


nor could her attention be for a moment ſuſpended, 
however ſhe was buſied. Taking advantage of 85 
partial re -· animation, ſhe preſſed him to ac 


ſome what of food, and with ſuch perſuaſion | "BF | 


rated the old man's admonitions to exett himſelf, 


that he no longer refuſed. As if he had conferred ! 
an obligation by endeavouriug to ſupport himſelf, 3 


2 hoſt promiſed to reward his acquieſcence b 
very act of friendſhip his contracted abilities 
him. The woman's kindneſs was ſtill more effec · 


tual, for ſhe voluntarily took on herſelf the charge 


of the infant. Caſimir thanked them with in- 
creaſed firmneſs; and, as if wiſhing to leatn by 


example how he might bear his novel load of miſery, 


he hinted his curioſity to know how' he had been 
ſurpaſſed in afliQion, - The old man recolleQi 
himſelf, and pauſing, as if he too ſtood in need 
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0 villogly ; 
©, tuition, in expeQation cf his becoming in time 


/ ( : 06 ) P 
faced his communication by beſpe aking the patience 


of his auditors, began : 

The honourable, profeſſion your dreſs and ap- 
« pearance announce you to belong to, makes it 
4 more than probable you have heard the name of 
_** Baron de Greuſs—him, humbled as you ſee me, 
and in this retirement nearly cut off from the 


« world, am I. I am a native of Silefia, by right 


86. of conqueſt, not by birth, a ſubject of the king 


« of Pruſſia, and by education and choice one of 


% his military ſervants My father and mother 
e living together many years without hope of 
2 og were induced by the beſt motives to adopt 


«6 a nephew, the ſon of my mother's brother, whoſe 

, family. being of an elevated rank, without poſ- 

« ſeſling the proper means of ſupporting it, ve 
> igned their only child to my father's 


« heir to his valuable eſtate, It ſo happened, that 
4% when this adopted child had attained the age of 


« ſeven years his father died; ſhortly after, his 


4 mother; and when he was twelve years old, 


and began to feel the advantages of his ftuation, | 


I was born to cruſh his hopes. 


It could not now be expeRed that my father 
. ſhould make the count de Poeh), for that was m 
* couſin's title, his ſole heir; but really TT, : 
Ln ſionating his diſappointment, and 8 


« attached to him, he reſolved on an equal diſtri- 


he bution of his property between him and myſelf, 


or whatever other children he might have; and 
eto atone » him as much as poſſible for this par- 


| * tial loſs, by puſhing his intereſts in the world. 


46 The count de Poehl was a lad of diſcernment, 
* and ſoon perceived the misfortune my birth 


by brought on him. 


- «© As my parents had no > other child. after me, [ 


: of was the * oe on De he could wreak his 


= Vengeance, 


1 nn nn — — — = a a 


( 2197, ) 
© vengeance, Which he did in all the ways boyiſh 
4 malice could prompt him to, whenever he could 
c ſecure himſelf from diſcovery. or puniſhment. - 
Lou will not therefore be ſugpriſedif I ſay that, 
te though brought up together, nothing like friend- 
e ſhip ever ſubſiſted between us, nor if I confeſs 
„that the happieſt hour of my life was that in 
* which I ſaw him depart from my father's to join 
„the army, where a commiſſion had been pro- 
« cured for him by every exertion that could raiſe 
% him to more than common regard, Influence 
« ſuch as his intereſts were backed by, ſoon raiſed 
„him to diſtinguiſhed rank; and perſonal courage 
and conduct gained him the favour of his com- 
„% mander. 1 EE 

An abſence of two or three years wore eut all 
* the ill-will I ever bore him, and the memory of 
«© what he had made me ſuffer was loſt in the 
* glowing joy 1 felt on hearing enecdotes of his 
„ bravery, and accounts of his conſequent honours, 
J panted to tread in his ſteps, and my father in- 

© dulged my inclination, and regarding whatever 
animoſities had ſubſiſted between us as the effects 
of ſituation and childiſh petulance, educated me 
« inthe ſame way, and with the ſame views, 

« My ſucceſs was not at all inferior to his. 
relation to him aided me in attaitiing ſome of the 
diſtinctions I longed for before L could otherwiſe 
% have expected them, and my father ſeemed 
% equally proud of his nephew and his ſon, At 
«© the age of eighteen, when I had made only one 
« campaign, it was my fortune to be placed in a 
** ſmall town newly taken from the Saxons, and to 
have committed to my more particular charge a 
« family where there was a daughter only two 
«« years younger than myſelf, and of ſuch beauty 
« and attraction, as even in my father's eyes jul- 


. *" tified the imprudence of my thus early marrying. 
. , wu 66 i : 
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* 108) | 
My priſoner became my wife, and was received 
9 by my parents as a daughter. She brought no- 
thing as a dowry but herſelf, yet ſhe was in 
« my eſtimation rich, and I the happieſt mortal 
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CHAP. N 


+ * 


LEAVNG my wiſe with my cher. 455 a my 


© mother was now dead, and viſiting 


«© ever opportunity offered, 1 aria the e 

© my profeſſion, and had the comfort of ieſſe ting 
„I never returned home without bringing. freſh 
« credit to my family. — Nothing was wanting to 


46 
Cc 
«6 


Ti 


complete the bright enjoyments. of my ſituation, 
but a better diſpoſition in my couſin, the couim 
de Poehl, in whom increaſing years ſeemed not 


at all to have abated ill-founded reſentment, and 


who loſt no occaſion of evincing his nm 
againſt me. 


But of this only evil I diſdained to Fu | 
even to my father : I conſidered, that ſhould 1 


ſucceed in impreſſing him unfavourably towards 
the count, my pecuniary gain. and his loſs would 
be the conſequence ; and this had ſo illiberal and 
ſo ſordid an appearance, that I could have borne 
8 worſt treatment he could have inflicted on 

rather than have incurred the odium this 
;uſiifable meaſure muſt carry with it. 


10 To increaſe my puniſhment, when I had been 


three years in the army, he prevailed, under the 
maſk of friendſhip, to get me removed into his 


regiment, where he had more frequentopportt- 


* tunities of harraſſing me, à power which he 
| * 2 to n, eyen on the moſt tri 
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{ 210 ) 
& val occaſions, ſtil] wearing externally an ap- 
ec pearance of the utmaſt concern for me. | 
% The war, which our maſter was carrying on 
& with a degree of conſtancy and ill fortune ſcarcely 
< paralleled in hiſtory, obliged us, not unfrequently 
© to be as active in winter as in ſpring ; and it was 


during oneoſtheſe unſeaſonable campaignsthat my 
* couſin, to the ſurpriſe of all who knew the ſitu- 
s ation of the army, aſked and obtained leave of 
« abſence for a few weeks. I was then nearly 
« twenty-eight years of age, and next in command 


„ to him. He committed the charge of the regi- 
4 ment to me under the ſevereſt reſtrictions, and de- 
* parted, whither I know not. 

He had been gone almoſt à month, and we 
% were in a ſituation ſo critical as to call for all 
„ our vigilance, * when one ſnowy,  tempeſtuous 
«night, at a very late hour, a meſſage came to 
„ me, that a lady with two children inquired for 


me, and were detained at an out- poſt. My 
„ thoughts immediately flew. to my wife; but 


% what could cauſe her to make me a viſit at all, 


and eſpecially at a time ſo unſeaſonable, was a 


« myſtery to me, and ſuch as made me inſtantly 


| «©. diſmiſs the idea that it could be ſhe who inquired 


« forme, © © | WA 

Not dating to quit my poſt, I ſent a ſubaltem 
% and two privates to conduct this lady and her 
children to my tent, and was preſent ly convinced, 
that they were no other than my wife, my ſon 
4% and daughter. Diſtreſs the moſt agonizing ſat on 
tte countenance of the former, and for ſome mi- 
* nutes her tears deprived me of all information, 
% As ſoon as ſhe recovered her voice, I learnt, to 
* my inexpreſſible grief and aſtoniſhment, that my 
father was dead, and that ſhe had been baniſh+ 
ed from his houſe by the count de Poehl, whom 
2 he had conſtitted/ his ole ber... 
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“ Piſpoſed as I was to believe evil of my couſin; 
ce that he ſhould ſo far have injured me, was be- 
« yond the bounds of my belief; but it was true; 
& and from my wife's more compoſed narrative, 
& anda compariſon of it with circumſtances, I diſ- 
© covered that my father, when-firſt he 25 ill. 
« had written to the count and myſelf; t+=: 45 all 
4c letters for the regiment were, for fe: c of treaſon- 
« able e delivered firſ to the com- 
% manding er, and by him dilti ibuted to thoſe 
« they were addreſſed to, my couſin had availed 
«« himſelf of the opportunity of ſtopping mine; that 


4 he had remitted his authority to me for the pur- 
277 of keeping me with the army; had then 
a 
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ſtened to my father, whom he found ſcarcely 


« alive, and on whom he had prevailed, by the 


s profleſt falſities, which my innocent diſregard 


« of his letter tended to confirm, entirely to diſin 


d herit me. He had then taken poſſeſſion of every 
« thing, had turned my wife, nearly ready to 
« ie-in, and my children, out ef doors, and had 
* forced her to undertake a journey of two hun- 
« dred miles in the depth of winter, as the only 
& chance ſhe had ſor eſcaping periſhing for 
e AOL ne gr, 
% Grieved and enraged at the recital of ſuch flas 
« grant injuſtice, as ſoon as I had diſpoſed the un- 
„happy wanderers in my tent, and procured them 
« the few comforts.our ſituation afforded, I ſought 


* 


„ the General, and without reſerve. laying the 


hole matter before him, 1 begged him to pro- 
cure me an audience of his majeſty, and a 


« hearing of my wrongs. But I applied to a per- 
4 fon * little icli to aſſiſt me. He At 1 
« found a ſworn friend to my "couſin, and more 
« diſpoſed to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his villainy, 
* which, as he himſelf was a needy extravagant 
man, be, perhaps, hoped to profit by, than to do 
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«© me either an act of ſciendſhip or juſtice. Conſe- 


« quently, all the memorial: | attempted to convey 
to the royal hand were detained in theic pallage, 
and I believe the great Frederic never knew the 
Violation of juſtice that diſgraced this epoch. ot 


his reign. 


My couſin extended his abſence to more than 


« three months, during which time my family 
« were ſuffering every hardſhip of my ſituation, 
« and I was waiting impatiently for. 55 moment 
« whenl might perſonally inſiſt on the reſtitution of 
„my rights. Foreſeeing that ſome danger awaiy- 
ed him on his return, he prudently engaged the 
general to uſe his influence with the king, to get a 
declaration from him, that he would hear no 
* complaints againſt ſuperior officers while we were 
| bs encamped, but that the adjuſtment of all. grie- 
,« Yances ſhould be poſtponed till his return to Ber- 
lin. © Accordingly I prepared to refer my caſe to 
«« the courts of juſtice there, and ſent a ſtate of it to 
« ſuch as I thought I could engage to defend my 
« rights; but no one ſeemed inclined to enter the 


„ liſs-for me againſt the count de Poeh!, whom, 


having now riſen high in the king's favour, anal 
being ſuppoſed in his moſt intimate confidence, it 
« was dangerous even to ſpeak againſt, . _, 
When he had ſecured himſelf to the utmoſt of 
«+ his prudence, he had the audacity toreturn to the 
army; and I no ſooner faw him, than I openly 


« taxed him with his villainy, and inſiſted on his 
_ + conſenting to lay the matter before the king. 


„The conſequence of this I might have foreſeen. 


I was put under an arreſt for having uſed diſre- 
« ſpeAful language to my colonel, and confined to 
my tent for a week: an indignity I had never 


: 7 yet ſuffered. This experience taught me the 
©. prudence of remaining, paſſive for the preſent, 
r ea ih Saxena do ond «and 


XV ai 


K.. 


« 2nd ill bopirg the event of the King's return to 


« Berlin, 1 ſubmitted in ſilence. + 

„The narrowneſs of my finances, which now 
* conliſted only of my pay, and the particular in- 
convenienties to which a camp isfubjeQ, expoſed 
my wife to the utmoſt hardſhip at a time when 
every indulgence was no more than her circum- 
ſtances made neceſſary. A tent was her lying- 
in chamber, and not the leaſt delicacy of food or 
attendance was to be procured-for her; yet ſhe 
ſtruggled through all her cifficuines, ard wore a 


oc 
| 


10 


«* cheerful counte nance whenever I apprcached 


. | £5 Þ 

„ Early in the ſpring we decamped, and I was 
« ſent forward with a detachment of our regiment 
« to a village 
to the king of Pruſſia ; but in the neighbourhood 
„of which was a poſt occupied by the enemy, 


« ſtrongly fortified;: and obſtinately defended. 1 


** ſect forward gladly on this expedition, cheered 


* with the proſpe& of finding a comfortable abode. 


for my family, and with the hope that now an 
gaining the attention of his majeſty, who was ever 


* c:ndu@ of his generals, the bravery of his officers, 
or the perſonal valour of the meaneſt private. 


«* The count de Poehl and myſelf had long ceaſed 


« to be on ſpeaking terms. He had ſhame enough 
about him to look confounded whenever I came 


in his way, and his orders to me were uniformly 


delivered in writing. On this occaſion they were 
* remarkably ſtriQ, and yet ſo vague, that while 


me to the utmoſt hazard of erring : they com- 
« manded me to repair with the detachment to the 


village I have before ſpoken of, there to remain 


was 


till hejoined me. The object of the march 


A 
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in Bohemia, which had furrendered 
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opportunity might offer of ſignalizing myſelf and - 


equally diſpoſed to eſteem and recompenſe the 


they left nothing to my diſcretion, they expoſed © 


* to 


ans 
* 
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« to prevent 2a conſiderable body of the enemy, 
then known to beontheir way, from relieving the 
* iſon: I was on no account to ſuffer their junc- 


„tion 3 but I was not, on pain of being puniſned 


« for diſobedience of others, either to make any at- 
«. tack on the fortifications, or to hazard an action 
with the relief. To theſe orders, clear enough 
in themſelves, though perhaps not ſo eaſy to ex- 
* ecute, the count added, that I might depend on 
his coming up-with me before two o'clock in the 


& afternoon of the day after that on which we were 


 « expected to reach the village. Feacing I might 
4 be drawn into an unpleaſant dilemma, and know- 
« ingl[nevercouldbeſafeenoughfrom cenſure, when 
J had to deal with ſuch a man as the count, Iven- 
i turedin a billet to aſ what, incaſe any accident 
«, prevented his joining me as he deſigned, I was to 
„ do. The anſwer J received was, that no acci- 
dent could prevent his joining me, and that far- 


ther orders were ſuperfluous, as I might rely on 


bis punQuality,” 


* 
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Bur half ſatisfied, I ſet out, taking my fami- 
„ mily, with me, in hopes of fixing them in the 
village: this I did to my ſatisfaQion on the day 
© of our arrival, and the next morning we had in- 
«© telligence, that the relief was coming up by forced 
&© marches, having heard that the Count be Poehl 
« was to join us at noon, From within the gari- 
& ſon I alſo learned that an attack made before this 
© re-inforcement arrived, would be attended with 
© certain ſucceſs, as the men, worn out with lon 
and ſevere duty, and now elated with the proſ- 
© pe of relief, were entirely off their guard; 


© but adhering ſtrictly to my written orders, 1 
t dared not ſtir a finger, had the ſalvation of the 


% whole weſtern empire depended on it. | 
4 Scouts came in every hour with news that 
made us aſhamed of the inaQivity we were com- 
* pelled to; and ſo evident was the advantage now 
“ preſented to us, that I began ſeriouſly to appre- 
hend that it would be impoſſible to reſtrain the 
“ ardour of the men. F 
With great difficulty and the utmoſt perſua- 
© ſion I kept them quite till two o'clock, at which 
© time he knew the relief was within three hours, 
© march of us: the garriſon ſeemed totally care- 
«© leſs, and not a man of the Count de Pochl's was 
«« in fight. A complete hour I waited ; and then 
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© imagining ſome unforeſeen accident had detained 
* them, and that I really ſhould deſerve cenſure 
for loſing ſo fair an opportunity. I gave way to 
te the impetuoſtty of the men, made a ſudden at- 
tack on the enemy's outworks, carried them, 
% and, ſword in hand, led the way to ſcale a wall 
& before us. We ſueceeded in this attempt, and 
s after a ſharp conteſt of about an hour and half, 
in which | got ſeverely wounded, the garriſon 

* ſurrendered, and | had the . pleaſure of taking 
“ . poſſeſſion of this important poſt in the name of 
« the King of Pruſſia. „ 
We had ſcarcely ſecured the priſoners, when 
I the relief appearedin ſight; they were ignorant 
- * of the capture of the place till galled by the guns 

« from it. Panic ſtruck, they halted, and ſeemed 

. < entirely at a loſs, I directed a fortie to 
„ be made, and they preſently retreated ; the 
% Count de Poehl's van coming up juſt in time to 
F ſee the duſt they cauſed in their flight. © 
Malice herſelf, I thought,” could not affix any 
«4: cenfure to what I had done: I had punQually 
F< fulfilled my ofder$; and had accompliſhed a pur- 
, poſe of the firſt confequence, as had the junc- 
6 tion been formed between the garriſon and the te- 
„ hef, the whole of our army in its paſſage acroſs 


) 
* 
* 


0 the country was expoſed to a moſt galſing can- 


% nonade; and I knew it had been determined in 
& council, that till this place was reduced, nothing 
1 effectual could he done. But my fiend-like cou- 
4 fin, in his ine xhauſtible invention, found cauſe of 
_ «complaint againſt me. By quitting my ſtation 
% he alleged that, however | had proved my 

courage, and riſked the lives of the men I wa 
© intruſted with, I had done no efficient ſervice, 
as the reinforcement we had put to flight had im- 
«© mediately thrown up works, and intrenched 
© themſelves in our road only two. miles _ 
. | bY ; 64 0 : 
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« off; and that having ſent to their main army 
« an account of what had hefallen the garriſon, 

« ſupplies were inceflantly ſent off to them. Be- 
« fide this diminution of my praiſe, he aſſerted 

« that had I not officiouſly anticipated my orders, 

« ] ſhould have fallen in with a body of three thot!- 

% ſand Auſtrians; whom ſickneſs and want of pro- 

« viſions had reduced to ſuch a ſlate, that they 

« were believed to have thrown themſelves i in our 

« way out of mere deſperation. 

In anſwer to theſe calumnies, 1 could on] 
« refer to what I had achieved, and leave it to ih 4 
4 of impartial perſons to decide, whe- 
« ther I could be employed in two places at once; 
© whether it was to be expected, that 1 ſhould 
e ſeize an advantage, it could not be proved I had 
© ever heard of it till it was paſt; and z was 
the moſt important ſervice, the poſſeſ- 
e ſion of a poſt the King himſelf Be ed in- 
2 diſpenſably neceſlary to his progreſs, or the 
| ©* making three thouſand priſoners of men ſinki 
into the grave, and to whom all the proviſions 
ly MW © we could have have procured would N 
u- © have furniſhed ſubſiſtence for a day? 

c 4 | ſhould weary you with my detail, were I to 
e- © enumerate half the mortifications I ſuffered dur- 
ls W © ing a month that our regiment was quartered 
in- “here: Fnot only was diſappointed of all reward 
in W © and all attention from his Majeſty, but reduced, 
© in every company where I wiſhed for credit, to 
vindicate my condu and defend myſelf, as if 
* before a court-martial. At length, og almoſt 
to diſtrad ion by the repeated ill treatment my 

* couſin loaded me with, and chance affording me 
* an opportunity of expreſſing my ſenſe of it to 
his face, I inſiſted on having my conduct regularly 
inquited into. He laughed at my reſentment, 
7 and ſo far provoked me, that ! ROTARY teld 
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% him, he was a robber and an aſſaſſin, at the 
« ſame time, in the unguarded heat of anger, 
6 half-unſheathing my ſword. Here my impru- 
4 dence had given him the advantage of me. [ 
4 was unaccompanied, he had a friend with him, 


4 The matter was immediately reported to the 


General: it was, without a word by way of 
« reaſon aſſigned, buzzed abroad that I had at- 
« tempted to run my Colonel through the bevy 
& and I was put under an arreſt. 

« There was, no danger now in granting me the 
46 military ſorm of juſtice. Teſtimonials of my 
25 Ana were carried to the King, and he, accord- 
ing to the ſeverity of his diſcipline,” ordered me 


Sh reduced to the ranks during his pleaſure. 


* I had no way of helping — for my wiſe 
« and; children were impediments to my doing 
hate ver a ſenſe of injury might have prompted 
* me to, and I was forced to abide the ungrateful 
« ſtorm of regal diſpleaſuce, as long as it ſhould 
4 laſt, ſtill hoping great things at the concluſion of 


the campaign, when I doubted not I ſhould be 


« ahle to ſtate my grievances, and proſecute my 
rights ſo as to get, at leaſt, a heating from hi: 
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5 Y diſtreſſes were now very great, and want 


„ 4 


of money not the leaſt of them: but in à ſhort time 
the exceſs of the evil I ſmarted under ſeemed to 


promiſe a cure of it. Many of the officers and 


ſubalterns of our regiment, not interfering in the 
perſonal quarrel between the Count and myſelf, 
but convinced that my ſervices - had met with a 


return they by no means deſerved, intereſted them 


ſelves for me, and ſtirred in my cauſe, Facts 
were ſtated anew to his Majeſty: I was reſtored to 
that his conduct was cenſurable, and we were mu- 
tually required to apologize. Convinced that I 
had acted unjuſtifiably in ſuffering private circum- 
ſtances to get the better of reſpe& to my ſuperior 
officer, I without murmuring obeyed, - and 'my 
couſin thought proper not only to do as command- 
ed, but took ſome pains to convince me that he was 
more my friend than I believed, and that his harſh- 


my rank. My' couſin was given to underſtand - 


neſs often proceeded from fear leſt the nearneſs of 
our conſanguinity might induce a ſuſpicion in others 


that he was more lenient to me than to the reſt: 
nay, in this conference he hinted at the private 
eauſe of our animoſity, and ſeemed perſeQly con- 
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tent that the laws of Pruſſia ſhould decide between 


« My heart was lightened : I began to think 


leſs unfavourably of the Count de Poehl; and I 


returned to my wife with glad tidings. I thought 


ſhe was leſs rejoiced than ſhe ſhould have been, 


and I was grieved when I fancied her ſpirit was 


now-irrecoverably borne down. by mortification 
and anxiety, -How Emiſtook the cauſe of 
her dejeQion, a few days ſhewed. 


6c My couſin after our treaty: of amit 3 had 


profeſſed himſelf deficous of living on ſuch, terms 
- as: became our ſituations, - and was now "our fre- 
quent viſitor. He poſſeſſed the power of pleaſing 
beyond any man I ever knew, and his abilities to 
confer beneſits gaining him attention every where, 


he was generally liked where the deep malice of 


his character did not unveil itſelf. Injured as we 
liſtened with too ready an ear to his proffered 
friendſhip. I gave her an hint to beware of him. 
She juſtified her conduct to my ſatis faction, by 
pleading, that concern for her children's /intereſts. 


: made her {mother her reſentment. But ſhe de- 


ceived me. She had liſtened not only to the lan- 
guage of friendſhip, but of love; and a very 

period convinced me, that the Count de 
_— had poſſeſſion of her heart and per- 
6 Tt was on his part a paſſion very different 
from love that had actuated my inſidious relation. 
It was ſolely a deſire of being revenged on me. 


The injury was entirely levelled at me; and as 


ſoon as the world was thoroughly aware of my 
diſgrace, when he had ſo far prevailed on her as 
to make her deſert her family, and live openly with 
him, rioting in all the luxury of her ſituation, he 
on a ſudden ſtripped her of all that had bribed her 

25 ä 2 = virtue, 


on her 
and humanity then pleaded for her; and ſuch SS 
her ſenſe of her error, that I found all the comfort I 

could beſtow on her, and all thetenderneſs I could 
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virtue, ws with an inſ ulting meſſage ſent h tier back 


to me, 


e Phe diſtreſſes of my mind had worn my 


conftiturion ; and on this completion of them, her 

abandoning me, I fell into a violent fever, from 

which my intellects were ſcarcely cleared when 

ſhe returned penitent and wretched... CI 

to receive her, and was reſolute. in my 

fuſal, till convinced that ſome act of def] 2 
part would be the conſequence. Relig gion 


uſe, too little.” She fell into a deep melancholy, 


and was perceptibly baftening to her grave. ; 
In hopes of aidin wn ty te of her peace 


by change "of life, and by quitting whatever might 


remind her of our misfortunes, | ſold my commiſ- | 


ſion, and bought this houſe and its little. dependeny 
cies, I had the comfort of ſeeing heronce more tran- 


quil. * The cares of her family, which our narrow 
circumſtances threw entirely on ourſelves, occu- 


pied her thoughts; and though her contrition ne- 


ver relaxed, and her life was one continued ſcene 
of ſubmiſſion -and repentance, her gratitude for 
my condu& dreſſed her countenance in placid 


ſmiles, and while ſhe was ſedulouſly fitting her- 


ſelf for another world, the fulfilled wich the utmoſt 
diligence her duties in this. 


Thus we lived, till about ten years ago, when 
it pleaſed Heaven to call its penitent to itſelf, 


leaving me of all our iſſue, only this daughter 


ſurviving.— Here have lived in peace and tran- 
quillity ever ſince, undiſturbed, except by our re- 


cent misfortunes, the death of a hopeful young 


man, who had married my daughter, and the 


almoſt immediate loſs of her child : but Provi- 
Vor. CP 06 . Oy 
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„ SIE, 
dence fits our minds and our tempers to our triak, 


The calamities of this world at one time nearly 


overwhelmed .me, becauſe. on this world only all 
my views were fixed; now that they are directed 
higher, what I meet with here, I conſider only as 
the accidents of a journey near its concluſiop. 

Here ceaſed the Baron, and Caſimir, on. whom 
not a word was Joſt, when he ſaw himſclf fo ſur- 
paſſed in affliction, and ſo much ovtdore,in the 
toleration of it, felt himſelf aſhamed of his weak- 
neſs: he had not lived long enopgh to know that 


what, for his own ſake, it. was right he ſhould be 


taught to conſider as pufillanimity, was, in truth 
but nature. The ſorrows of the heart are not 
more various in their. cauſes than effects, and 
could we teach youth to bear them with the ſteadi- 


neſs of old age, though we. might attain ſomewhat 


of Spartan conſlapcy, what would become of all 
the fine emotions of the ſouh and where ſhould 
we look for aug it that is amiable in human weak- 
neſs? | $5 „ 
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Axp what,” faid Caſimir, when he had 
ſomewhat recovered himſelf, ** has been the fate 
of the Count de Poehl? Have you ſuffered him, 
uninterrupted, to enjoy the ſweets. of ſuch trea- 
cherry r; e 

ce While L had ſpirit to have purſued my claim,” 

replied the Baton, © all means of aſſerting it 
were denied me. The innumerable difficulties 
had to encounter, the want of evidence to prove 
the fraudulent means by which he obtained a will 
in his favour, and the little chance I ſtood againſt 
ſo popular a character, deterred me from ſeeking 


juſtice, and misfortune ſoon taught me that I ſhould _ 


make an ill exchange of the quiet I was ſinking 
into, for even the whole of what I ſought for. In 
ſhort deſpair produced content. The Count de 
Poehl died a few years ago, in a ſituation of mind 

and body that made even me pity him when 1 
heard of it. -He had bequeathed all his property 
to a natural ſon, now high in eſtimation at the 
German court. Remorſe ra him on his death 
bed, when he had no longer power to alter his 
will, he called his ſon to him, and enjoined him 
> 4459, T35:; ſtriQly 
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Arialy to ſeck what remained of my family, and 
to make them reſtitution: but the young man 


ſeems more inclined to ſollow the example than the 


precept of his father, and has conſequently taken 


no notice of us.” 
A look of mdignation, à look that for a mo- 


ment ſeemed to aſk Heaven where was its juſtice, 


burſt from the contorted features of Colonel Fli- 
ders, not unobſerved by the Baron. Again he 
reſumed his exhortation, and convinced the novice 
in affliction, that impatience is the child of inex- 
perience. Watch but the courſe of this world,” 
ſaid he, “' as long as I have done, and you will 
«ſee, that however our affairs deviate from the pa 

of our ſublunary intereſls, al comes right in ihe ad 
Our lofles are purchaſes; for we exchange tem- 
porary bleffings: for thoſe more valuable and more 
permanent, that are attached to our minds. 1 
feel every hour the benefit of my misfortunes. [ 
can look on the paſt without regret, and to the 
future with hope and confidence; whereas, were 
I now in the poſſeſſion of theſe things x once 
fondly fancied | had a preſcriptive right to, m 
views would perhaps be fil 0 ned to this ws 
and I ſhould regret that 1 muſt ſoon qwit it. This 


little ſpot of ground produces every thing neceſſury 


to my ſubſiſtence, and allows me an o / erplus for 
external wants. In my daughter I have all the 
. comforts a parent can Know 5; and could ] but ſe- 
cure the reverſion of my peice and enjo yments to 
n her, E could Joy fully repeat the Nune — and 
lie down in m grave content!” © 

The re-inimated Fliders had TY . bse ent 
ments of love and admiration for his neus friend, 
and now attached to him by the ſtrongeſt ties of 


Jha, he ſeemed to babe found his father.— 


Concealing 


Dre 


„ 
Concealing only the name of his wife's family, he 
returned the old man's confidence by a recital of 
his own brief diſtreſſes,- and promiſed to be his 
willing diſciple, if he would inſtruct him to over- 
come them. Under ſuch circumſtances, ſubmiſſion / 
was the only medicine ; but the authority of che 
Ne gave energy to it, and it produced in 
Wa Seared that calmneſs which was pre- 
neceſſary to his pouring what ure he. 
mould take. 


Anxious to learn what had been the conſequence | 1 
of his quitting home, and tenderly caretul of his 
mother's peace, he, on the third day after his de- 
parture, took courage, and ventured within a mile 
of her houſe, from whence he ſent a meſſenger to 
her, with whom ſhe returned to him. He Pe” + 
that Maria had immedistely ſet out for Vienna, 
and was taught to believe that ſhe had expreſſed no- 
thing but the utmoſt contempt and indignation to- 
wards him,, Not a ſyllable os ſaid of a letter 0 
nad left for him, complaining of her hard- fate, and 


calling on juftice to-prove her nas he ; acquir » | 
her. Nothing tranſpired: ef the grief the had 
ex hy more than words, . thus cruel- 


ly ſeparated from her infant Caſimir. Herplery 
and ion were over in worſe than 
ſilence, and ſhe was portrayed to her ee, 7 
huſband as a creature not deſerving 8 
every —— ainſt her being enforced b 
ee to the ane, P _—_ 
| ſo Tong/pratiſed; S093 4 
When this fabje@ was, if . bois f 
| ſved as long as Was neceflury, this ferlianate mo- 
f ther uſed her eloquence on that point, to Which all 
f this was but a prelude. She began earneftly to in- 
. treat 5 darling fon ta return home to bring his 
ö a 8 | "chil? 


for 
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child. back, and let her have the comfort of their 
ſociety; but here Colonel Fliders was deaf 10 her 
entreaties. He told Madame ſhe knew little how 
the heart of 'a huſband was formed, if ſhe imagined, 


it could find peace in the haunts of a faithle(s wife. 
2 Had Maria died,” ſaid he, relapſing. into all, 


histenderneſs, my footſteps ſhould never have ſtray- 


ed from her grave. Every ſpot I had ever ſeen her 


on, would have been irteſiſtibly endeared to me; 
hut now that J have indeed loft her, never to regain 
her, without even the hape that eternity . again 
unite us, to love whatever reminds me of Hers 
would be a weakneſs even my grief giſdains.“ 

Still anxious to prevail, and not deſpairing, Ma-. 
dame Flideis now drew forth her intelligence ref- . 
peQing Secretary Kluber's dangercus ſituation, 
and with a ſpirit that did but farther alienate Caſi- 
mit from her, called on him in his prudence to 
rejoice that he had eſcaped: de ing involed in ſamily 
ruin. At firſt he would not believe her Pa 46 
tion: he had been once ſo deceived, -and-was now!:( 
cautious ; but here ſhe had incontrovertible evi- 
dence, and the carried her point in convincing him, 
vet to no purpoſe for, after al ſhe could ſay, 
ſhe found him much more diſpoſed to have aſcend- 
d the bloek, hand in hand with his dear Maria, 
euilty only by baving attached - himſelf to her, 
than to bear the load of miſery be ſaw-muſt oppreſs 
him through a tedious exiſtence. After a ſtay of a 


few hours, during which he ſteadily rejefted his 


mother's offer to leave her own home for any thing 

he might prefer, and pofitively refuſed to let her 

know whither he had retreated, he prevailed on her 

10 quit him; promiſing her, at the ſame time, 

that his diſtreſſes ſhould never make him negligent 

of berg and: that he would, at d ſtated we = 
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her where they had then'met. She, when ſhe 
reached home, ſent him what his neceſſities re- 
quired; he waited only for them, and returned io 
his nzy friends, not a ſtep nearer obtaining peace 
than when he ke chem, but with an increaſe of 
melancholy. 

n 2 few weeks his ſorcows had ſettled into a 
ſyſtem. He viſited his mother almoſt daily, the 
diftance between them, on the ſtraight road, being 
only four miſes. He aſſiſted the Baron de 'Greufs f 
in the cultivation of his garden, and found, in his 
ſociety, a ſpecies of · comfort he had never looked 
for. In ſhort, he was become tolerably placid; - 
and, by every poſſible means having baniſhed his 
wife from his remembrance, he could juſt keep In, 
from ſinking Song his affliction, 22 his atten- 
tion was called on b 3 but far leſs ent, 
cauſe of diſtreſs. - 7 A OR 
- The ſpicit of his repinicht had not been repreſſed 
by the ſevere treatment their complaints had met 
with, and,, during Colonel  Fliders's abſence, it 
had broke out in 2 ftill leſs juſtifiable manner. 
The influence of thoſe who A them, got 
the better of their rights, and procured only ven- 
geance on their reſentment, Without inquiry, or 
diſcrimination, the officers were all caſhiered, and 
the men diſperſed, in ſmall bodies, amongſt other 
regiments. + 

It was to hear this news, that deprived him of 
his military rank and pay, that Colonel Flicers 
was called on He liſtened to it as a man who had 
ſtood a ſeverer ſhock, but yet felt this. His own 
conſcience acquitting him, he might boldly have 
remonſtrated againſt _ this indiſcriminating ſe- 
verity; but his ſpirit was broke: he diſdained 
ſeeking favour, by r his party while they 
- were 


x _ 
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were zuſlified, though not in the means, yet in 


the end they purſued, and he determined to ſhare 


= their fate, unſeduced by an oyerture made to him 
when the Royal diſpleaſure was finally announced, 


that, on proper application, his ſervices wou 
obtain him not only a hearing, but à diſtindtien. 


He replied indignantly, that, © had an impartial 


hearing been allowed his friends, before their paſ- 


ſions” were rouſed by the contempt their requeſt 
met with, the Emperor would have kept ſome 
ſervants in his obedience; but, he believed, 


ſpoke the language of all, when he aſſetted it 


wa now too late to recall any ane of them. 

This untoward buſineſs concluded, 9 
all conne con between, Caſimir Fliders and the 
wol cut off, at an age when few young men have 


entered on its aQtive ſage, he turned his thoughts 


to retirement and books, remained the Bazon's 


gueſt 2 few. momhs, and. then, finding-his mind 


much ſtrengthened, he formed a deſign of ſetiling 
in his neighbourhood, . Wer 
in ber wiſhio to live with * 


. 
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by a cłaſty, ſhort-ſighted woman's crooked arts. 
The wretched Maria having poured out her ſor- 
row in language, that, had it reached her huſband, 
would probably have convinced his mind, unpre- 
judiced, but in her favour, that ſhe was inden 
departed inſtantiy for Vienna, careleſs as to what 
became of her on her j. 3 and now regard- 
tefs ef thoſe*corvemiencies | Aſo ſecurities, that 
when ſhe withed to tear herſelf from fond Cafiniir, 
ſhe had deemed indiſpenſably nebelſary to her get- - 
ting home. By what means' the Tearcely knew, 
ſhe reached Vienna, and her father's houſe; in 
ſafety; and all her misfortunes would bers Wen | 
read in her firft appearance, had there been , 
one to attend to them; but deſolation marked tie 
houſe; it was abandoned, and nobody could be 
found to tell its tale. Maria, rouſed wonder, 
recolle & ed a friend in the neig hbourho d to hom 
ſhe eould apply, imagining * # worſe than 
that the ſervants were to the laſt ee negligent 
in the abfence of their maſter: but 8 other tid- 
ings met her ear. The friend ſhe had reforteſd to, 
85 a conſulting oy 
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conſulting only his own ſafety, reſuſed admiſſion 
to the daughter of the fallen and convicted Secre- 
tary. He would not;even' be ſeen ſpeaking to 
her; but roughly ſent out this intelligence, that, if 
ſhe wiſhed to ſee her father, any. one would direct 
her to the ſtate-prifon. | 

'Thither, having given her driver no other di- 
re ion than, O! take me to my father,” ſhe 
iaſtantly repaired; with difficulty got acceſs to him, 
and her ſenſes ſerving her only till ſhe ſaw him, 
ſte threw herſelf into his arms, to all appearance 
a corpſe. She recovered to a ſtate bordering on 
diſtra ction, and having an alternative given her, 
either to abandon him for ever, or ſhare his fate, 
ker diſtreſſes, and het piety; rendered the latte. 
far the more cligible; and ſuppreſſing every men- 
ion of her on ſorrows, the felt a comfort in 
ſharing. his beyond what {he thought the univerſe 
could beſtow. - He, a man entirely of this world, 
was walting his ſentence in careleſs deſperation, 
and ſeeing no means of -.extyieating- himſelf, he 

was not inclined, by new attempts, to provoke a 
ſpeedy fate. The: ſight: of his daughter rather 
diſturbed than gratifed. him, till after a few days, 
when he began'to.feel;corafort in her ſociety, and 
natural affection began to whiſper to him, tha; 
there was ſomething yet he. withed to live for ; 
ſomething, that it would coſt even the heart of a 
deep politician to part with. . He- urged her to 
ſave herſelf by leaving him; but it required little 
more than obſervation to perceive the means would 
{ail of the end. Ile ſaw her, dying ſolely, as he 

:caunt,. and he began 


believed. with rief on his 
to repent his treaſon: perhaps 
treaſon he rep ente. 


* 
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Here, without hope of eſcape or pardon, let us 
leave the guilty and the innocent ſufferer, and 
draw a veil over a cataſtrophe that it ĩs fitter to ima- 
gine than deſcribbbe. 1 

Madame Fliders had now brought her plan 
very nearly to perfection. She had, in hopes of 
advancing her ſon, in effect married him. Per- 
ceiving the proſpe & changed, ſhe had changed 
her meaſures, and unmarried him. Her great 
object, the ſafety of Colonel Fliders, amidit the 
devouring whirlwind of regal vengeance, ſhe had 
accompliſhed: the ſtorm had paſſed by him with- 
out touching him. That his perſon was ſafe at 
the expence of what was far dearer to an intellec- 
tual being, ſhe regarded not; nor could all the 
arguments of the ableſt reaſoner have convinced 
her, that a premature death would have been, in 
Caſimir's opinion, preferable to the lingering mi 
ſery ſhe Was entailing on him. She was. at firſt 
grieved to ſee him dcjeQed; but truſting to the 
volatility of a young mind, {he hoped- the ſun ol 


* 


cCheerfuineſs would, after a little while, gladden 


his countenance again. She was impatient for the 
change, and ſhe was diſappointed. She tried « 
new ſcheme, that of infolming him Maria was 
dead; but it produced an effect rather contrary to 
her wiſhes. ' The placid melancholy he ſunk into; 
was as diſtrefling to her fondneſs as his more vio- 
lent grief; and not at all aware how he ſtruggled. 
for a victory over himſelf, ſhe gave him and her- 
ſelf up as victims to ſorrow ; and ſecretly curſing - 
all the arts we had made uſe of, though far too 
proud to confute them, ; ſhe ſuffered her uneaſineſa 
to overcome all her hopes, and fell a prey to her 
own folly, juſt when her ſon was conſulting her 
gratification. 88 2 1 
3 
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He was abſent from her oY ſhe was attacked 
by thoſe fymptoms that convinced hex ſhe had not 


many hours of life remaining. Then, and not 
till then, real remorſe of conſeience ſtruck her, 
and ſhe employed a portion of this ſhort ſpace in 


writing a letter for him, revealing. the whole of 
her duplicity.* This important paper, he not being 
returned, ſhe, at the moment of her death, com- 
mitted to the. care of her-confeſſor, to be delivered 
to her fon, The holy man promiſed the me _— 
ſcropulous obſervance of her in 
well-knowing that he had l rpm 5 mk 28 


her ſpirituul but temporal adviſer, he choſe ſrſt 
to judge how far he was concerned in what he 


had to carry. The letter was too fully explanatory; 
it attributed more ative ſervice to him than his 


edthe intelligence; and, conſequently Caſi- 


mir mourned for bis deceaſed- mother for 


an myaluable parent. 
The privation- of all es amel 
no to impel him irreſiſtibly towards the Baron de 


Greufs and the amiable Adeline, his daughter, 
overtook 


; "_ eee _ 
their , were red to ward it from 
by freſh exertions . nel; and now all their 
cares were called on, for Caſunir, whofe boy was 
become- his only we, was incoofolable under 
his 16ſſes. 
Again the Baron's kemi offered « prop to 
his aMiQtionz and his aſſiduities ſoothed ie: A 
decent time allowed to grief, he urged: Colonel 
Fliders to an inveſtigation of his ; and 
ſettlement of bis mother's affairs, which, Jemands 
e in from all 8 
Wag 


— 


could endure to have recorded: he therefore 


ES. 8 


_  ». 
was known, intimated to be in no regular or- 
They 1 no more than truth; for their final 
Adjuſtment proved all ſhe had left little more than 
enough to diſcharge her debts. + Her ſon now be- 
gan to look where he and his infant were to ſubſiſt. 
How, he ſcarcely knew; but he felt himſelf on a 
ſudden dwindled into poverty; and into poverty of 
the loweſt kind muſt he have ſunk, had it not been 
for the ſmall farm he had purchaſed as a retreat for - 
Maria, and which, till now, he had negleQed. He 
fold it, and purchaſed a ſmall demeſne adjoining the 
baron's. It had no houſe on it; but that was no 
obje ctionʒ as the hoſpitable: De Greufs would not 
hear of ſeparation, Well acquainted with the 
feelings of a generous mind, he ſuffered his friend 


to relieve himſelf from. the idea of dependence, EO, 


or obligation, by contributing his ſhare towards 
their ſmall expences; and thus was this unfortunate - 
outcaſt, from his natural ſituation; ingrafted into a 
family, to which diſtreſs, that would have made a 
leſs benevolent heart cloſe againſt him, was his only 
recommendation, and pallport.  _ 

No neceſſity, even on the death of his mother, 
could force him to re- enter the houſe where he had 
witneſſed the murder of his peace. The baron, 
unequal as he was to fatigue of any kind, here 
ſtepped forward to fave his wounded mind from 
galling, and adjuſted all Madame Fliders's affairs, 
the embarraſſment of which left nothing to her ſon 
but uſeleſs papers, and letters, he never had the 
- courage to examinine. Unhappy, ill-fated Caſi- 
mir! had not thy heart, too tenderly balanced to 
admit a grain of affliction more, ſhrunk. from 
the painful taſk of reviewing thy fad iaheritance, 

Th. 4&4 ww 1 0 | thou 
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thou woul'ſt there have found a teſtimonial 
of thy Maria's innocence, written by her own 
hand when departing into baniſhment: thy 
incredulify could not have ſtood the force of her 
words, and thou wouldſt at leaſt have enjoyed, 
in 2nti-ipation, the bliſs of meeting her pure ſpirit 
ina wo.1d even thy tenderneſs could ſcarce hope ſhe 


a R 
would ba admitted to. 
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A YEAR had fcrce revolved ſince the death of 
his mother ; and Caſimir had juſt begun to return 
the unremitted:kindneſs of De Greufs'and Adeline, 
by ſhewing the good, elect of it on his mind, when 
the hand of death rabbed him, after a ſhort ware- 
ing, of his hoſpitable, his beloved, his reverend 
ſriend, who, as if his life had been prolonged only 
ſor the comfort of his unfortunate gueſt, employed 
almoſt the whole of that time he did not de vote to 
religious exerciſes in holding out to him freſh en- 
couragement to perſevere in a ſteady courſe oi hope 
and patience. . Well aware of his own approach- 
ing end, and welcoming it with all the ardour of 
pious <crfidence, he was himſelf the beſt example 
poſſible hoy, his precepts might be praQtiſed; and 
tenderly requeſting Caſimir to protect the helpleſs 
ſtate of his afflicted Adeline, he expired, without 
| J an e the boſom of him he had ſo ably com- 
Tort * Jorg 4-5 © 8 5 E 473 34 36:4 
A ſon. could not have felt ſincerer ſorrow for the 
death of the beſt father; a brother could not more 
have ſympathiſed in a ſiſter's grief, than did this ae- 

_ ridenta} 
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. inmate of the baron's family, when the 


_ blow lighted on them. In the agony of his 

» Caſimir forgot all his newly-learnt philoſo- 
4 he would have thrown himſelf into the grave 
of his friend; he wept, he he was over- 
whelmed with affliction; till ſeeing how much poor 
Adeline ſtood in need of comfort, and yet retaining 
in his boſom the ſpirit of a man, though depreſſed 
by almoſt all the ſorrows of 1 he checked 


bs own ſenſibility to ſboth her's. She, too grate- 


ſul not to ſtrive to promote the good he intended her, 
exerted more ſortitude that ſhe thought ſhe poſleſl. 
ed, and thus, by-endeavouring to cheer each other, 
the mou ners were themſelves cheered, 
As ſoon as the abatement of bis grief allowed 
"Caſimir to recolſect what: had paſſed, the baron's 
recommendation of his daughter to his core roſe 
forcibly to his remembrance, * The injunction was 
brief, it contained only the words, protes my Ale- 


ine; but a volume of precept might have been more 


eaſily complied with under his circumſtances, ' De- 


corum did not admit even of his remaining longer 
than was neceſſary. where he was; but how wae 
he to ſeek another habitation ? How ter his child, {2 
regarded Adeline as his mother, from per z | 


who 
Caſimit's heart recoiled at the ita of thus puniſh- 
ing het; but when he refleQed how far ſnort fach 


abiding by his charge than to her + yet till 
be was:perplexed; their fituation was avkward'; it 
did not ſpeak for Uſelf;/ but it ſeemed” remedilefß. 
Con vinced jt was fo, and ſatisfied of his own inte- 
; th he at laſt reſolved to ſalhlfiis deceaſed friend's 


ty nen; ene be Wae; ot me 
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prudence fell of the Baronꝰs intention and requeſt, 
he felt more inclined to riſk every conſequence of 
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till he could find beiter protection for Adcline, and 
leave her in Peace. 

His companion had not imbibed any of the pre- 
judices, or falſe notions, the world teaches. She 
looked on Cafimir as her father's repreſentative. 
She entertained the higheſt perſonal reſpedt forhim ; 
and there was fomething in his ſorrows, fhat- com- 
manded reverence, and would have been powerful 
enough to have checked any warmer paſſion than 
the ſincereſt friendſhip. Innocent as the babe ſhe 
had foſtered, ſhe was ignorant that virtue can be ex- 
poſed to calymny ; and too humble to fancy berſelf 
at all capable attraQting notice, the felt not one 
unquiet moment on Caſimir's account. Beſides, the 
place they lived in was ſo nearly ſolitary, that che : 
world ſeemed to have no controul over it. Little 
did ſhe know that objects however ſmall may be 
comparatively great, and that privacy is more ka- 
tionally to be ſought in, a crowd than in a deſart. 
There lived about two miles from them a-pariſh 
1400 a man of no reſpectable character, but vo 
was feared his flock, partly on the credit, 
of an authoritative aſpect, and partly becauſe he was 


known to poſleſs talents and propenſities adapted to. 
miſchief, This man, indigent-and crafty, took an 


early opportunity, after the death of the baron, to 
bin to Cafimir the impropriety, of the —— of 
life he and Adeline feemed ſettling into. The inti- 
mation was diſtreſſing ; and Caſimir, after begging 
bim not to make Adeline uneaſy. by mentioning 
the ſubje& to her, promiſed to revolve it in his 


mind, and ee 09 OE eng the evil | + 


pointed out. 
Ae failed not in the : iſa, 
The hours that ſhould have been dedicated reſt, 
be vera in n S — 
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duties he had to diſcharge. Every native ſentiment 
of his boſom roſe againſt the idea of deſerting his 
charge: tenderneſs for that charge forced hint to 


ruminate on a ſeparation, a reſource, not lefs 


poſed by ſocial, than by ſelfiſfr principles. 3 
was a companion, in whoſe converſa tion he found 
pleaſure: ſhe was, heſitles, the protectreſs of his 
- ehild's helpleſs ſtate; and what muſt be the canſe- 
quence of their dividing ? He muſt not only forego 
the only ſociety he was at all inclined to, and either 
ſink into uninterrupted ſolitude, or again mix with 
2 world he was diſguſted with; but he muſt re- 
quite Adeline's ſpontaneous be oodneſs to the child, 
and repay his obligations to her father, by giving 
her the greateſt pam he could inflit; for the pa- 
rent was too ſtrong im his nature, to allow his re- 
collecting that he 1 75 have departed, ſtill leav- 
ing yon Caſimit to her care, 

jn che midſt of his ruminations, athougfit darted 
-acrofs his mind, without being entertained” for 1 
moment What if l were to marry Adelin e, 

s now that unhappy Maria is no more?“ His har- 
rowed ſoul would not bear arepetitionof the queſtion: 


he ſtarted, and ſeemed as if deſirous to get away 
a from himſelf. 
Blut ſtill this only remaining way of ſatisfying all 
claims on prudence and conſcience would obtrude 
ieſelf, till ar ſength it grew familiar, and he could 
contend with the idea, always coming off viQortous 
and diſmiſſing it, never to return again. Yet te- 
turn it would, and did with added force on its ſide, 
ſtrengthened by the conviction it brought with it, 
that it offered the only means that were not inade- 
you to the end ſought for. 
He now began to mark the conduct of Adeline, 
withing to diſcover by obſervation, that might net 


rtroct her notice, whether it was a meaſure ſhe 


would 
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would approve. - 'The artleſſneſs of her character 
needed little penetration te develope it; hut there 
was nothing to be extracted from any part of her 
ceportment, and Caſimir could only. logically infer, 
that the friendſhip ſhe had evinced, would, without 
much difficulty, be improved into love. "7 

This firſt important ſtep, of making a reſolution 
being overcome, he wiſhed. for a more certain aſ- 
ſurance of Maria's death than he had yet received, 
as it reſted entireſy on his mother's information, 
which had once mifled him, He, therefore, recol- 
ſecting Madame Fliders's old f:iend and correſpon- 
dent at Vienna, wrote to her, requeſting to learn the 
ſate of Maria Kluber. N N 

It ſo happened, that Madame Fliders, in her 
maze of cunning, had made uſe of this friend to aid 
her in her attempt to recall her ſon home. She had 
hit on the expedient of aſſerting that Maria was 
dead; but prudently aſking herTelf whether her 
ſon would rely on her information, and how, in 
caſe he was ſceptical, ſhe was to prove it true, ſhe 
had given this uſeful, correſpondent to underſtand, 
that her ſon had entertained a paſſion for Maria Klu- 
ber, of which, now that the family were ruined, The 
wiſhed to cure him. That it was with this view 
ſhe had ſuffered Maria to return to- Vienna; but that 
meaſure turning out inefficacious, ſhe had no way 
ſeft but to convince him of her deceaſe. For this 
purpoſe, ſhe begged her friend to wiite the intelſi- 
2855 which, at a proper time, ſhe would make 

of, 

The letter came, and ſo fully anfwered Ma- 
dame's expectations, that it was not at all clear to 
her, whether Maria was living or dead. But there 
had been no neceſſity ſor producing it. He, to 
whom Maria's heart was a far greater loſs than her 

perſon, 


* 


(49) 
perſon, quieſced i in the aſſertion, without ex. 
_ aniityrg the evidence of it; and ſeeming to have 
outlived all care or curioſity, and to have no farther 
intereſt in aught of this world's occurrences, he gave 
a figh to the memory of his alienated wife, and 


bidding her ſpitit reſt 1 in Peace, ſurk into bsc 


— 

On his applying to the writer of this letter, on 
the ſubje& of Maria's death, ſhe, either prompted 
by truth, ar not caring to unſay what The ſuppoſed 
heknew ſhe had ſaid, repeated her affertion ; and 
it was. evidence. that he ay not ſerupſe to admit, 
Conſidering Himſelf, therefore, as again not only 
 degally but conſeientiouſly free, he made the propoſal 
to Adeline, who received it with modeſt diffidence, 
yet. with a conntenance, that ſhewed whiitever 
united her more cloſely to _ and his 1 would 
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Turn pious ſeruples of the pariſh prieſt, whoſe vi- 
ilance was awakened, by that hope that Colonel 
liders would have made it his intereſt th defend 
kim and Adeline by his alſ:conttquling authority, 
and who, was as well ſatisfied with a durch on per- 
forming the marriage ceremony, were ſooh Bie 
away; and Adeſine's aſſiduities, to render her hpf- 
band's, ſituation at leaſt tolerabſe, were redoubled, 
no that they were unreſtrained. Wiſhing to for- 
get all that had paſſed, he propoſed to her remiov- 
ing to a diſtance, from ſcenes that eyery day ob. 
firuQted his progrefs, towards peace. She ac- 
quieſced ; and that the oblivion he courted might 
be more complete, he refolved on abandoning hig 
family name, and adopting that of his father's" mo- 

ther; and that his ſon might never kn5w the' mis- 
fortunes of his parents, Adeline agreed with him that 
he ſhould be brought up with the idea that he Was 
the en ee en eee 
marriage. 


Behold then Caſimir Fliders, who Had Tet out in 
life a candidate for the higheft military honors, 
funk by the heavy hand of adverſity into a chm 
ratively poor countiy geutleman, fittle n 
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ed from the p-aſantry but by the ornaments of his 
own elegant mind, and known in an obſcure village, 
the boundary of his fame, as a reduced officer of 
the name of Luſiaguen. - 

It was in this ſituation that the baron de Berg- 
eyl became, as has been before recited, acquainted 
with him. The addition of three children to his 


family had reduced his moderate competency to a 


ſtraitened pittance; and had he not learnt, by rigid 
diſcipline, to bear theevils of this life, he might hay: 
found ſtill abundant cauſe for diſcontent ; but he 
was ſteeled againſt external ſuffering, though his 
mind retained all its keen ſenſibility; and he was a 
kind and an affeRionate huſband, though the image 
of his Maria was ever preſent to his remembrance, 
andevery painful recollection was doubly enforced, 
whenever he traced in the features of his eldeſt boy 
their ſtrong reſemblance to his mother's. © 

Young. Caſimir had, at the period we are peak: 
ing of, juſt completed his eighth year; and a father, 


— 


in more propitious circumſtances, might have been 


haiſe happy in the poſſeſſion of ſo promiling a 
child; but his excellencies were ill ſuited to the 
tract of liſe he ſeemed deſtined for, Inſtead of 
ſhewing thoſe qualities that might enable him to 
buffet through the world for a livelihood, he evinced 
a mind too much akin to his father*s to bear its 
rough treatment with neceſſary callolity. © Diſ- 
daining, from the firſt dawn of reaſon, whatever 
could diſgrace him, he was ill calculated to make 
thoſe ſubmiſſions, ' or take thoſe advantages, ſo 

y to railing. a fortune, Of a temper too 
honeſt to deceive, and too warm to endure the 
ſlighteſt ſaſpicion, whoever aQed with leſs integrity 
than himſelf, was ſure to feel his reſentment ; but 
open to pity, commiſerating all diſtreſs, and re- 


e 


N N 
lie ving it as oft en as it came within the narrc cc 
of his abilities ; generous to exceſs, and with joy 
foregoing pleaſure for the ſake of thoſe he loved; 
the - irritable part of his diſpoſition ._ never gave 
olfence it often did juſtice, but 'never an in- 
ury. | | 
: The children of Adeline were, a gil of fcur 
ears old, and two others proportionably younger. 
. Rhodolpha, the eldeſt, ſoon ſhewed, that the in- 
troduction of her mother's amiable temper could 
not ſerve as alloy to the more profound character 
of Madame Fliders, wboſe ſubtlety and cont ri- 
vance ſhe inherited as purely as if ſhe had been her 
own offspring. It gave her parents concern, and 
her father was earneſt-in correAing ii: he was too 
much attached to his deceaſed parent io ſte the re- 
ſemblance, and, therefore, did not deſpair, as we 
uſually do of the cure of hereditary diſeaſes. 
We have before related in what manner the ba- 
ron de Bergzeyl met, accidentally with , colonel 
Luſinguen. It now rc mains to tell, what were the 
conſequences of this caſual, acquaintance., . . ._.. 
Having met_in4hcir walk, four or five-times, a 
always indulged in converſation, as free as their 
novel intimacy and particular circumſlancts could 
admit, the baron ſcon diſcovered that bere was a 
ſociety offercd him for his Y plilanti, juſt ſuited to 
his wiſhes, and perfeQAly ſecure, provided nothing 
wasrelazedof his or Carats cots H 
therefore, cordially invited the colonel to viſit him, 
and to ſuffer his children to be his little boy's play- 
fellows, e 5 
The overture was immediately acceded to, and 
the ſituation of all parties much improved, or, at 
leaſt enlivened by it. The baron obtained a very 
agreeable friend, with whom he could paſs his, va- 
| : cant 
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cant hours; Madame was ; delighted with Adeline, 
and the ſuppoſititious count was always pleaſed i in 
the company of her new acquaintance. 

In tliis way, ſtill exercifing the utmoſt vigilance, 

Madame never- ſuffering Y pfilanti to be from un- 
der her eye, and exaCting ſuch a degree of reſpe& 

towards her, as prevented much 6f the danger to te 
dreaded, they purſued their plan ſucceſs fully for 
ſixteen years, in which time their mighty charge 
had reaped every poſſible advantage from the bet 
education that could be given her, 'ftil!, however, 
perpetually thwarting her father's virtues by evi- 
cences of a feminine ſrame of mind as well as of 


e ſecret influence ſcemedd almoſt, at firſt 
fight, to have attached Cafimir, to ber; and ſhe 
diflin uiſhed him by a ſpecies, as well as a degree 
of affe con, ver geren from that ſhe beſtowed 
on the other children of the family,” The prefe- 
rence was myſterious to all not in the fecret ; batt it 
was too evident to be doubted of, The baron, i in- 
duced by Luſinguen's narrow circumſtances, and 
juſt earneſtneſs for his children's proper education, 
and really loving the man, offered him à ſhare of 
the benefitche was cg for Ypſilanti. It was 
a kindneſs not to be rejefed: Caſimir was conſe- 
quently her ſellow-ftudent in aff the learning that 
could adorn the mind, and every art that could i im- 
rove the perſon of a gentleman. 

To go hand in Hand with' thoſe we” love, i is the 
| beſt method not only of ſhortening a jburney, but of 
Improving all its common occurrences into into Jeſight 
So it was with Vpſilanti, who nbw went on in all 
Her ſtodies with redoubled ardout, and even in ol 
branches of them which a contrariety of dif] 
tion made difptesfing ro her, 1 Caſimir cou gef 


attain _ 
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attain the knowledge required, and then commu- 
nicate it to her, ſne would learn with avidity. 

It was happy ſor that ſport of fortune, poor Lu- 
ſinguen, that he had formed this ſingle tie to ſo- 
ciety for his comforts were again attacked, and 


the death of Adeline once more caſt him into the 


deep vale of ſorrow. Ihe baron, ſomewhat leſs 
the ſelfiſh, pleaſure-hunting mortal than he had 
been, felt due concern at his misfortune. Vpſilan- 
ti's tears were not to be reſtrained; nor could ſhe 
be ſhamed out of her grief by the uſual methods of 
ſtiffening a boyith ſpirit againſt the acverſe ſtrokes 
it muſt expe& to meet with. She was all loveli- 
neſs in her grief: ſhe was—O! bow did it ring 
her father's - WA to ſeeit1 2 very woman. 
Every poſſible conſolation baving been broyght 
forward for: the mourning family, they — 
inning to reſume their former habits of life. Ca- 
mir returned to ſtudies he was now concluding, 
with an oppreſſed heart, and in a diſpoſition of 
mind, that ſhewed how much heavier misfortune 
Pts on us as we advance in age, and how intimately 
this world's calamities interweave themſelves in the 
ſpring of ſeniibility. Again the power of Ypſilanti 


was perceptible: ſhe, and ſhe only, could cheer , 


him. Too much hurt herſelf by the misfortune to 
ſtrive againſt its effects, and thoſe effects increaſed 
by ſympathy i in his afflition, ſhe ſeemed fit only to 
increaſe his melancholy, and, on this ſuppoſition, 
they were, for ſome days, kept aſunder. But 
thoſe who judged for them * through ignorance, 
and were aſtoniſhed to find the good produced, by 
giving way to their repeated Ih peg of the 
Hardſhip of ſeparation. 

A preference, ſo decided, cent not fail of rouſ- 
2 ing jealouſy even in an infant wn, * as Ro- 
Vor. I. ä . 
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dolpha, the colonePs eldeſt daughter. Not at all 
ſatisfied when ſhe murmured at it, with being re- 
minded how: fit it is for boys to aſſociate with boys, 


and how little the girls have to do with their buſi- 


neſs and amuſements, ſhe ſtill ſtomached the ne- 
glect which her ill- conditioned mind was the chief 
apology for. Feminine as was Ypſilanti in all 
things, ſhe would gladly have formed a friendſhip 


with one whom nature feemed to have deſtined for 


her friend, if the was to ſeek one in this family; 
but ſomething reſolvable-only into the ſecret work- 
ings.of humanity had attraQed her to Caſimir : his 
virtues had attached het inſeparably to him, while 
every thing that could be diſcovered in the mind of 
Rhodolpha, ſerved but to repel affeQtion, and 
put every one on their guard againſt her arts. 
. Hitherto her ſpitit had ſhewn itſelf only in 
childiſh malice, and the invention of inſupportable 
falſehoods ; and her frequent defeats ſhould have 
taught her ſubmiſſion ; but in proportion as others 
were diligent to exclude her, ſhe was earneſt to be 
admitted. She was exceſſively fond of Y plilanti, 
not becauſe ſhe found any thing in her head or heart 


that . accorded. with her on, but Ypſilanti was 


count de Hoenſdern, rich, finely dreſſed, waited on 


with great reſpeQ, very handſome, very generous, | 


and very good nature, all eee, F pro- 


cuced in Rhodolpha a paſſion rather above her age, 


(which was nearly that of Ypſilanti) a paſſion, not 


very different from that which often produces ſe- 


rious unions in the adult world. Shew, and an abi- 
lity to indulge a capricious woman in all her fancied 
wants, too frequently are attractives to an inconſide- 


rate female, and placing her ſummum bonum on ſuch 


unſubſfantial foundations, as they periſh naturally, 
or fall away fuddenly, ſhe is diſappointed, and mi- 


ſerable. 
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Tnr baron had now for many years been ſtrug- 
gling with anxieties and difficulties, that nothing 
but the end he had in view could recompenſe; and 
ſuch were at times his feelings and diſtreſles, 
that, but for ſhame, he could have abandoned his 
ſcheme. . 4 4 F 

A part of his anxiety had operated in favour ot 
young Luſinguen, whom ſuperior years and ripen- 
ing judgment, added to his evidently warm attach- 
ment to Ypſilanti, made one of his moſt formidable 
enemies. The colonel, his father, having no means 
of placing him in the world without renewing his 
own renounced connexion with it, was greatly at a 
loſs what to do with him. He had, by good for- 
tune, received a gratuitous education that fitted him 

for any rank in life ; but he wanted friends and mo- 

ney to puſh him forward: his ſpirit bore impa- 
tiently the canfined circle he was forcedtotread; he 
felt his own powers, and he panted to exert them; 
his uneaſineſs, which would have delighted 
his father, could he have indulged him, now 
only fretted him. He communicated it to the 
baron, who wiſhing himſelf fairly rid of one he 
could not but love, and deſirous of aſſiſting poor Lu- 
7 H 2 ſinguen, 
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ſinguen, made him a preſent of a ſum of money ſuf- 


ficient to purchaſe him a commiſſion in the French 
ſervice, and renewing a Mght connexion he had 
with a gentleman of Straſbourg, who he knew 
could aid him, he gave him letters of recommen- 
dation and ſent him of, 

Nothing leſs than the ſpirit her education had in- 
fuſed into Ypſilanti, could have prevented her be- 
traying her ſex by her grief at parting with Caſi- 
mir, the companion of all her ſtudies and amuſe- 
ments. InftruQed to condemn her own weakneſs 

as ſhameful, and yet unable to conquer, ſhe bore up 
wick aſſumed fortitude, while ſhe thought her gon. 
duct. watched, or was with the baron: but the! mo- 
ment ſhe was alone with Madame Guemene, not 


all her reſpeQ-for her could reſtrain her tears, and 


when reproached for them, and told how ill they 
became her ſex, ſhe would break out into excla- 
mation of regret that ſhe could not change ſexes 
with Rhodolpha, whoſe tough heart could: d the 
' parting without flinchi 
Increaſingyears neit her diminiſhed his Phe, nor 
| aided the baron's ſtrength to bear it, and every day 


unfolding 10 his view ſome danger, or ſome” obſta- 


che he had not foreſeen, he could only hope that 
the deceit would laſt while he lived, and that by 


 perſeyerance he might ſpare himſelf the agony he 


ſhuddered- at even in idea, that of a, diſcovery of 


his illicit 'praQices.. What was afterwatds to be- 


come of her he was fo e kind the. he dared 


not aſk Himſelf. 


, 


But this want of fortitude 18 meet a danger aid 
not preſerve him from the ſuggeſtions of His heart, 
and his hopes of ſucceſs now almoſt every hour 
diminifhing, he began, when his oung torment 
and e tha WA attajned her en Jy 
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to meditate on future contingencies, and, at length 
reſolved, as her weli-cultivated mind, and amiable 
diſpoſition promiſed pgudence and dutiful ſubmiſ- 
fion, fo reveal to her the myſteryof her birtb. 

For this important communication, which chilled -» 
all the blood in his veins as often as he attempted to 


form a plan for it, he was only. waiting, as be . 
tbought, a proper opportunity, but, in truth, an 1 
increaſe of courage,” When a circumſtance; in itſelf 1 


very trifling, ſtaggered his hopes, and confoundcd* 
his deſigns. 3p T6 $1 15:75 py * , 260% 
Rhodolpha Lufingnen had over - reached one of 
the younger children in ſomething reſpeQing their - 
paſtimes. The little ſufferer complained of the in- 
jury, and Ypſilanti took on herſelf. to procute the 
1 edreſs of her grievance. #7 Rhodolpha was. more 
eaſily: convinced ſne had done wrong than per ſuad - 
ed to do right; and Vpſilanti's indignation being 
excited by the fraud, and the ptevaricating of the 
culprit, ſhe give way to her reſentment, in tenus 
that might have ſchooled her ſeniors into honeſty ; 
pcoteſting, that were the whole world to be gained 
by the leaſt deceit, ſhe would ſcorn to uſe it; and 
calling on the unfeeling Rhodolpha to aſk herſelf 
how ſhe: would like to ſuffer what ſhe now infſict - 
ed. She might as profitably have preached to the 
rocks; for there was in hef hearer's tempera firm 
baſis of ſelf-intereſt; which nothing ebuld ſhake" 
and, while that was i little for reprbof, 
or even puniſnment, Ypſilanti; wanting compul-' 
ſive power to make Rhodolpha reſtore what ſhe tad 
fraudulently obtained, had no other means of fatis-- 
fying herſelf than by making. up: the loſs to thie 
child, which, with the utmoſt alacrity, ſhe did; 
but ſuch was the diſguſt ſhe conceived at Rhodol- 
pha's conduct, that ſhe would not aſiociate with her 
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till the perverſe girl, feeling how much this alien- 
ation affected her pleaſures, condeſcended to buy 
- forgiveneſs by reſtitution, profe ſſions of repentance, 
and promiſes of amendment. 
Ppſilanti, too generous to bear any ill- will to- 
wards a ſubmitting enemy, and deſirous to ſave her 
as much as poſſible of the pain of reconciliation, 
met her more than half way in her overtures, and 
the goodneſs of her nature taking the place of po- 
licy, ſhe treated her new conqueſt with peculiar le- 
_:--- | aegis 
| An this, though trivial to an unintereſted by- 
ſtander, was moſt heedfully noticed by the baron, 
to whom every ſentiment that honeſt indignation 
forced from the heart of Ypſilanti. was a reproach 
and a dagger. After this proof of her native inte- 
grity, he rejected the idea of relying on her filial 
duty for acquieſence or ſubmiſſion; and began to 
perceive he might, ete long, be forced to the prac- 
tice of as much ſelf-defence againſt his daughter's 
honeſty, as againſt the inconteſtible claims of the 
Vringen family. E bb erEhg i 
The diſtraction of ſiis thoughts, and the extre- 
mity he was now driving to, obliged him to fre- 
quent private converſations with Madame Gue- 
menẽ, whoſe part was rendered a very trouble- 
Tome taſk, by the difficulty ſhe was under in juſti- 
fying, even to thoſe ſhe had the care of, her inceſ- 
ſant watchfulneſs over them. Caſimir, now more 
than nineteen years of age, and introduced as he had 
deen to the world, ſeemed not at all to reliſh Ma- 
. dame's attendance on Vpſilanti whenever they were 
together. ReſpeQ and gratitude kept him filent ; 
_ but it was evident, that, at every return home, his 
diſguſt towards Madame was increaſed. 7-08 
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One morning, the baton having ſpent the whole 
of the preceding night in painful ruminations, meect- 
ing Madame, by accident, in a part of the houſe 
they were not much accuſtomed to reſort to, took 
her into an adjoining room, and locking the door, 
began on the uſual ſubject of their deliberations. - 
It ſo happened, that beyond this room was anoth«r - 
inwhich were kepttempting delicacies for the table, 
ſuch as conſerves, ſweetmeats, &c. Rhodolpha Lu- 
ſinguen had a natural taſte for **ftolen waters, and 
bread eaten in ſecret, and truſting that the family 
were elſewhere employed, had got in there, and 
was moſt plentifully regaling. Too buſy to attend 
to any noiſe, ſut heard nothing of what paſſed in 
the outer room ; but in her-diligence; a violent fit 
of coughing ſeizing her, betrayed her ſituation. 
The baron ſtopped his diſcourſe: Madame, with- 
out- crĩes and uplifted hands, made towards the door 
of Rhodolpha's paradiſe of ſweets, and haſtily open- 
ing it, brought forth the delinquent, who, complete- - 
ly aſtoniſhed and terrified, ſtarted from her repaſt, 
without recolle&ivn enough even to remove the 
teſtimonies of her enjoyment from her face. With « 
ſtained lips and pallid cheeks,-her throat ſmarting * 
with the luſcious acids ſhe hadrevelled in, and every 
Joint trembling with apprehenſion, ſhe ftood-before- © 
the baron an object of merriment, had dot his ownr * 
guilty conſcience converted her childiſh plundering 
into a ſerious: calamity. Not doubting ſhe had 
heard what had paſſed, he was at the utmoſt loſthow 
to puniſh her, and ſecure. himſelf... He was too 
much a gentleman. to give his rage vent; by-lift- 
ing his hand againſt a female; and the daughter of 
his friend; he would have diſmiſſed her from his 
doors inſtantly ; but that was to publiſh the ſecret 
he ſuppoſed her in poſſeſſion of. After a long ex- 
H 4 -  aminationg 
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amination, from which he could get nothing he 
could believe, Rhodetpha perfiſting in her igna- 
rance, and he, from her pe rſiſting, inferring 
that ſhe was aware of the importance of what ſhe 
had learnt; ſolitude and confinement were ſugg eft- 
ed by Madame as thefitteſt and ſafeſt mode ofpe 
niſhing, and Rhodofpha was, for ſome days, 0 
with the utmoſt rigour, no endeavours being ſpared 
to learn from her how much of the converſation 
me had overheard. | 

Provoked at being detected, and at the diſpropor- 
tionate and unaccountable ſeverity, a fault, ſhe eſ- 
teemed light, was treated with, the workings of 
her paſſions ſettled imo a deep feſolution of re- 
venge. The baron ſhe . as out of her 

reach; but Madame Guemens; the more immedi- 
ate inlrument of her woes, he vowed, ſhould, on 
her releaſe, ſuffer all ihe uneaſineſs ſhe could occa- 
ſion her with a due regard to her own ſafety. 

By this accident, the baron was (iſ! farther hur- 
Tied to conclude ſome ſcheme of ſafety; and his ul- 
timate reſolve was, in caſe of extremity, to go 
over to England, where | he had, in the early 
part of his life, ſpent ſome time; and having 
drawn together all the ready money he could col- 
lect, live there on it in quiet and obſcurity. Pre- 
vious to this final temove, he propoſed going him- 
ſelf :thither, to adjuſt matters. In the mean time 
Madame was to acquaint Y pſilanti with the whole 
ſectet attached to her, and to diſpoſe her ts 
follow her father, and” ſubmit to circumſtances. 

But as it was not, in the baron's apprehen- 

Fon, abſolutely impoſſible that Ypſilanti's piety 
towards him, and a due repreſentation of the diſ- 
wel ye. was 7 to encounter, might work on 


bee 


3 
her, and prevail withrher to accede to a ſupport 
of the fraud; and time abating the ſuſpicion en- 
tertained of Rhodolpha, he propoſed halting at 
a ſmail village, about thirty--miſes from them, 
till he ſhould hear from Madame Guemene how 
his daughter appeared affected by-the diſcloſure. 
Should ſhe revolt at the decit, Be was then to 
puſh forward to fecure himſelf. - Should Madame's 
eloquence prevail, as he wiſhed, he was then im- 
mediately to retire to a ſituation, which, in er- 
joyment, was painful; but which it was death to 
his pride, and his covetouſneſs to thiak of aban- 
/ A ne oe bs a aka, 
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Berorr this could be put in- praQtice, lenient 

meaſures had been uſed with Rhodolpha to get at 
the point in queſtion. She had been reſtored to her 
uſual pleaſures, and bribed to confeſs what ſhe had 

heard ; but for once Rhodolpha was honeſt, and too 
- ?ndignant to gratify her perſecutor even by a falſe 
- aſſertion, ſhe thought only of revenge. 

The baron ſet out; Caſimir was at that time ab- 
ſent, and it was hoped would continue ſo long 
enough for a completion of the ſcheme before his 
return: the reſt of the Luſinguen family were with- 

out conſideration to be abandoned to the ſtate they 
were found in, with increaſed want and unimproved 
means of ſupplying them. Ypſilanti, if ſhe was 
obdurate, was on quitting the caſtle to write a re- 
ſignation of it and her rights tothe counteſs de Vrin- 

gen, and then to follow her father. | 
He had left home but a few hours, when Caſi- 
mir returned, brought back by the neceſſity of con- 
ſulting him and his father on an opportunity of 

advancement offered him. Ypſilanti, ſorrowi 

for the abſence of the baron, whom ſhe ** 5 
| 2p" | | y 


- 
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y unaccuſtomed to part from, was rejoiced as this 
viſit from her friend. Madame had not yet been 
able to begin on her great diſcovery, and now the 
difficulty was increaſed by the , of . 
rating Y pſilanti, and Caſimir. 

Whether this vigilant guardian's powers of per- 
ception were brightened, whether approaching dan- 
gers made her more keen in obſervation, or whe- 
ther it was mere fancy, it is not eaſy to decide; hut 
Caſimir's joy at meeting Y pſilanti ſeemed to her to- - 
want nathing of that that marks the rapture of a 
a on returning to his miſtreſs. It was received 

Vpfilanti with every expteſſion that could de- 
ee equal affection, and Madame was be- 
yond meaſure perplexed by the conviction, that 
even when part of her expected difficulties were 

overcome, ſhe ſhould have: ſtill greater to combat 
with, if on divulging the ſecret, Ypſilagti, ſhould | 
. avow her attachment to Caſimir, and refuſe: to quit 
him. Leſt matters hould: proceed to farther ex 
tremities, ſhe.. reſolved; not to let that night paſs 


without at leaſt relieving her. mind from the e. | 
Ave burned of ſecrecy. . 


Caſimir. had arrived late in the evening at his fa- 
ther's, and cams to the caſtle before noon, It was 
ſummer, and the accuſtomed afternoon's amuſement 
was riding on horſeback ; in this he accompanied 

them, the party conſifting of Y pfilanti, Madame, 
Rhodolpha, and-himſelf, with two ſervants to. At- 
tend the Count de Hoenſdern- ' 

They were ſome miles from home, ou „ | 
return, when the beauty of the evening atmoſphere 
vas obſcured by a ſudden thick cloudineſs; the wind 

aroſe, and every thing beſpeaking an -approaching - 
| en N. baked 0 1 what chance t 75 
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had of reaching 


the caſtle before it was too violent lit 

to be encountered. Opiniors varied. Madame was at u 
all events for puſbing home; Rhodolpha, ſolely fo 
to thwart her, was for trying to gain a village neat It 
them; Caſimir propoſed ſtopping where they were, C 
a few minutes, to ſee what direction the ſtorm ar 
took; and Ypſilanti, making up cloſe to hin, re 
thought his judgment beſt. | ff 
A heavy rain, attended with der andlight- : 
ning, and a tempeſtucus wind, formed the whole to 
into a complete hurricane, and the party had no bi 
- alternative but that of making towards the village fo 
in "fight, Caſimir and Vpfilanti went on firſt; fe 
Madame, not ſo expert a rider, could not keep up b). 
with them; and Rhodolpha enjoying tie diſtreſs te 
ſne ſuffered, and her unavailing efforts to ſit her R 
_1efraQtory horſe, -bore without regret all the incon- al 
venience and diſtreſs of her own ſituaticn, happy y 
in obſerving, that one on whom ſhe wiſhed every 10 
il to fall in abundance, Was till in worſe plight | of 
than herſel. | - Je 


Madame's horſe at Tenge making: a- dead Ntop, 
 Rhodolpha adviſed her to uſe her whip to get bim 
ſorward; the conſequence was what the malicious 
girl had foreſten: he plunged, threw his rider, 
And ſet off full ſpeed, towards a thick foreſt, near 
At hand. Caſimir and Vpſilanti were out of ſight: 

ohe of“ the ſefvants purſued the horſe, the other 
diſmounted, and came to Madame, who, not 
bet, but ſenfeleſ- through terror,” ay on be 
| / ground.” Rhodolpha, affecting proper r 
aſighted, and aſſiſted in recovering het whoſt | 
* - fuft care and enquiries wee the the Conn « : 

> ye Being unable to walk, and — i 

do take Rodolpha's horſe, and the ſtorm having 
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now conſiderably 8 N was agreed 1 te 
5 t 


6,157.) e 
Mule rebih remained of day-light ſhould be na 
uſe of for Rodolpha to go to the village, and in- 
form the reſt of: the partly what had happened. 
It Was Madame's expreſs: injupction, that the 
Count and Cafinnir ſhould immediately rejoin her, 
and, by that time, ſhe Roôped the horfe would be 
recovered, or that, in fome way or other, ſhe 
ſhould be able to get back. | 
Rodolpha willingly e the part aſſigned : 
to her, and the ſervant was to guard Madame in 
her abſence.” Here was now a fine opportunity 
for revenge 3 and it was not loſt on her it pre- 
ſentedſitſelf to. To make Madame paſs the night 
by the road fide,” with all the accompani ments of 
terror and vexation ſhe knew ſhe muſt endure, 
Rodbſpha thought would be ſweet vengeance for - 
all the puniſhments ſhe had inflicted; and as the 
7000p lady had improved on her grand-mother's 
7 by infuſing into it an additional; qua 
of the black paſſions of the mind, ſhe'felr not the . 
leaſt unwilingneſs to pu ;t her ſcheme in practice. 
The ſmall dene to the village afforded hy 
ready invention time enough to contrive all the 
machinery of her drama. She intended to be- 
guile the twilighht in ſearching more widely than 
was neceſſary for her companions; and then, 
under pretence of conducting thein: to the ſpot 
where ſhe had leſt the good lady, ſhe ned to 
lead them à contrary road, which would bring 
them muell ſooner to the caſtle than to poor; Ma- 
dame: The: darkneſs and inevitable miſtake were 
to bear the blame of this - erroneotis pilotage. 
Noching, ſhe knew, could be done for Madarns' 
 aſrerdgheirs return, as the nighti/and intricacy of 
their toute, would prevent her being found! 


4 3 might be her late, we what why — 


tiently waiting Madame's coming 


| ( 158) 
of Ypſilanti, ſhe cared not: at all events, ſhe 
knew ſhe ſhould have the pleaſure of forcing her 
enemy to paſs a night al freſco. 
She found the — in which her brother and 
- Ypſilanti had taken refuge. They were impa- 
up to them, and 
expecting that ſhe would do as they had done, 
they were ſtanding at the door. to find out their 
habitation, The fight of Rodolpha oveijoyed 
them; and it being now quite fair, they gladly 
put themſelves under her guidance to return. She, 


who had come from the right hand; was very 
careful to ſet off again towards the left. Caſimir 
aſked her if ſhe was ſure ſhe knew the way, the 


— ſhe took making him doubt her geogra- 

She was poſitive, and they were o bedient. 
34 entertained; no doubt that a couple of hours 
would bring them to the caſtle, but cha nce had 
out witted her cunning ; and it was evide nt to all 
the party that they were loſt. Rh odolpha's 


5 pride forbade her tor: confeſs her ignor ance, till 


Ypſilanti growing faint with fatigue, an d Caſimir 


provoked at his ſiſter's ill ſupported pre ſumption, 


—_ followers refuſed 7 longer to wa nder wich | 


It was ! xi he they haked, 
what could be done. All bo toe of finding Ma- 
dame till the light aided them were abandoned, 
and their only reſource was to ſeek an abode for 
the Bight. Every care now reſted on Caſimir ; 
for Ypſilanti many more than half de ad with weari- 
nels and vexation, and Rodolpha was in all the 
ic of guilt and cowardice. T hey were in 4 


gh road; but whither it led was w holly unknown 


to them; and in this ſpot muſt hey have — 
2 the hazard of their . * not the riſing 


moon 


/ 
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moon ſhewn them the roof of a large houſe, bn 
a few paces from them. 
| Rejoiced at this diſcovery, Caſimir would in- 
ſtantly have gone himſelf to aſk admiſſion ; but 
Ypſilanti in every diſtreſs clinging to him, intreat- 
ing him not to leave her, and almoſt reeling from 
her horſe, he ſtaid to ſupport her, and ſent Rho- 
dolpha, with a ſtate of their misfortune, to beg 
ſhelter for the remainder of the night. 6.9% 

The houſe in view belonged to a phyſician of 
eminence. He had been called out to a patient, 
and his wife was ſitting up, waiting his return. 
Acceſs was therefore immediately procured, and 
ſhe received the benighted ſtrangers with every 
attention of hoſpitality. - Their horſes being com- 
mitted to the care of a ſervant, Rodelpha entered 
the houſe, followed by Cafimir ſupporting Ypſi-. 
i.... ae e 

There was ſomething peculiarly intereſting in 
ſeeing, under ſuch circumſtances, a young man 
of a fine figure, and a military dreſs, leading a 
lad of exquiſite beauty, and of an appearance that 
beſpoke, ſuperior rank. The groupe demanded _- 
particular attention, and received it from their be- 
nevolent hoſtefs, whoſe name was Buler, and 
who omitted nothing that could atone to her viſi- 
tors for their unpleaſant adventure. 
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Da. BULER returned home beſore any other 
relief, could be adminiſtered to the diſtreſſed than 

a glaſs or two of wine. His wife went to give 
orders for beds to be prepared fot them, and 
change of cloths for Rhodolpha, who was the only 
perſon that needed lhem, the other t vo having got 

dty in che village they had houſed in. T he doc- 
| cdtor game up to the ſeat where Caſimir was with 
WET Vpfilenti, who ſat in à ſtupor; and taking her 

| band, he begam to comſort her by theikindeſt af 
ſurances of aſſiſtance, and by inſonming them that 
they were not more than eight miles from the place 
the ſtorm had overtaken them in. But Vpfilan- 
ti's ſpirits were worn gut, and in her concern for 
her beloved Madame Guemene, forgetting all her 
precepts, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, and her agi- 
tation ſuddenly. checking them, ſhe fainted away: 
She was now incapable of exercifing that ex- 
eeſſive delicacy and reſerve ſhe had fer the beſt 
reaſons been brought up in. The doctor reached 
from the other end of the room what would re- 
over her, and opening her collar to give her air, 
Auſpicions which her whole appearance and the tex - 


„ a 
ture of her ſkin had excited in him, were confirm - 
ed. He was convinced that the was a female in 
diſguiſe, and Calimir's exceſſive anxiety pointing 
him out as her lover, it was to be inferred that ſome 
myltery was attached to their- ſituation, Vpſilan- 
tis indi ſpoſition, and its conſequences, made the 
eratification of curiofity at t preſent premt ture. The 
Doctor therefore giving his wife a hint of his diſ- 
covery,, perſuaded them all to retire to their ſepa- 
rate chambers, in hopes that reſt would be their 
remedy, and undertook the next morning to conduct 
them to the caſtle. | | 

Mrs, Buler herſelf attende] Ypſilami, who. as 
if accuſtomed to be waited on by females, made no 
obje ction when ſhe offered to aſſiſt her in undreſ- 
fig. She had expected from the little ſecrecy the 
franger ſeemed to affect, that ſhe would mention 
the diſagreement of her ſex and appearance; but 
not a word did ſhe utter, except expreſſions of con- 
cerri for Madame, and gratitude for the kindneſs ſne 
had met with; and Mrs. Buler returned to her 
huſband well atisfied that ſhe had attended a very 
pretty girl. 

Rhodolpha lept nd ond careleſs for the 
reſt of the world, Caſimir, apprehenſive left Yp- 
filanti ſhould ſuffer. by her exceſſive fatigue, got no 
reſt from which he was not rouſed almoſt inceſſant- 
ly by the mot diſtreſſing anzieties. He roſe the 
frſt of the trio, and on leaving his chamber met Dr. 
Buler, who now thought fit to mention the inutility 
of diſguiſin his friend's ſex. | 

His words had more the aſpecł of myſtery than 
any thing Caſimir recollected about the Count de 
Hoenſdern z and a very ſhort colloquy convinced the 
doctor of chat which was not * credit, that he 

was 
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was not in the ſecret, But now his curioſity was 
awakened, and Dr. Buler, ignorant of the im- 
portance of his communication, inſtantly divulged 
what had hitherto ſo effectually, and with ſo much 
labour, been kept from his knowledge. 5 
It is not in the power of words to deſcribe what 


- 
* 
* 


at this moment paſſed through the mind of Caſi- 


mir. He who had felt for the Count de Hoenſdern 
all that the paſſion of generous love inſpires, and 
which he had found ill requited by the friendſhip ſhe 
returned it with, now ſeemed to have the greateſt 
felicity earth can beſtow, brought within his reach; 
but when he thought again, and conſidered the im- 
meaſurable diſparity between himſelf and her, be 
was beyond all comfort wretched. That natural 
tenacity of happineſs which is inſepatable from our 
frame, is produQive of jealouſy even in the beſt 
minds, and even Caſimir could not but with a ſigh 
refle& that ſome one, more fortunate becauſe more 
noble or more rich, would now ſnatch from his poſ- 
ſeſſion the bleſſing he was but juſt aware of, 
What could be the motives for this concealment 
it was impoſſible for him to fathom ; but a little in- 
formation he had collected in his abſence from Ger- 
many reſpecting the Baron de Bergzeybs family 
was all that Dr. Buler required to draw a juſt con- 
cluſion. The gentleman at Straſbourg to whom 
the Baron had given Caſimir a letter, had men- 
tioned as of his on knowledge the importance of a 
on to the family he was fo indebted to, and the 
injury his birth muſt prove to the Count de Vrin- 
gen's poſterity. Dr. Buler therefore inferred the 
truth, that the girl had been brought up as a boy, 
for the ſcandalous purpoſe of intercepting the Count 
de Vringen's right, This well-founded ſup- 
* N poſition 


bore 1 


Mr 
to tell 
ger pe 
had be 
her it 
for ſhi 
ſever, 
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poſition he had prudence enough to keep to hims 
„ a E 
Impatient as young Luſinguen ever felt in the 
abſence of Ypſilanti, nothing he had yet expe» 
rienced equalled the earneſt longing he had at this 
timeto ſee her, Every footſtep he heard in the houſe 
made him hope ſhe was coming; and he ſuſtained 
the diſappointment of ſeeing Rhodolpha enter firſt, 
with ſcarce the ſemblance of good humour. As 
if he expected the divulging this ſecret would have 
an effe on her perſon ; as if he thought ſhe would 
now be converted into ſomething he had never be- 
fore ſeen, he formed to his imagination ideas that 
bore no relation to her, and could not perſuade him- 
ſelf that the object of his love and friendſhip would 
zppear under the ſame form. 1 
Unwilling as they all, except careleſs Rhodolpha, 
were that fie ſhould be diſturbed, all wiſhed for 
ker riſing ; and Rhodolpha having heard the great 
news, was not to be reſtrained from going to her 
chan nfo 3 : 
Mrs. Buler accompanied her thither, prepared: 
to tell Ypſilanti that her concealment was no lon- 
ger poſſible ; and not entertaining 4 doubt that ſne 
had been made privy to the fraud. But ſhe found 
her in a very unfit ſtate to bear the information; 
for ſhe had about her every ſymptom of a violent 
ſever, Exceſſive wearineſs, terror, and- anxiety: 
for Madame Guemenèé, had difordered her deli- 
cate frame, deprived her of all reſt, and reduced 
her to a very alarming ſtate. Dr. Buler viſited © 
„ber; and Caſimir in an agony of apprehenſion, im- 
mediately ſet off to the caſtle to bring either Ma- 

u dame with him, or at leaſt tidings of her. | 
Rhodolpha had now a more complete revenge 
than ſhe had hoped for ; but by its having gone _ 

. ; Ts 
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= he was s deprived of all the gtisfackion attend- 


7 


ing it. She began to think what ſhe ſhould do if 
Vpfilant' s fever proved fatal; and her fear on this 
head producing to ſtrangers the apparent ſemblance 
of attachment, ſhe was a vigilant nurſe... -- +. 
Madame Guemenò arrived with Caſimir as ſoon 
ns) poſſible, . When ſhe had waited Rhodolpha's 
coming back much longer than was ne ceſſat y, ſhe 
had made towards the village in queſt of the party: 


- there ſhe had heen told which road _ took on 


leaving it; and as it led to Hoenſder n, ſhe pm ſued 


it, in hopes of meeting them at home. Diſap- 


pointed in this expectation, ſhe had paſſed a night 
of the moſt cruel anxiety, and had. diſpatched: all 
the me engers ſhe could colleA- in ſrarck of the 
Count, her joy at meeting whom was confidera- 
| bly abated” by: the fituation ſhe found her in, and 
almoſt converted into poſitive grief by e 
that had been made. n 358.2 

Mis. Buler, a wonhy open -hearted woman, 
- rejoiced/jn the oppornuity of rendering any one 
ſervice; amply repaid for her exertions by the ro- 
mantic novelty of the incident, ſhe had not 'reltrain 
ed her inclination to amuſe Her acquaintance with 
it; and a female friend hz ving- called be fore they 


knew how Ypſilanti had paſſed the night, ſhe had 


ed the accident that had proctfed her three 
eſts, and one of them a female in diſguiſe, 
it been poffible to get no her chamber 
— have been crouded with pofh be. dying ing with 
curioſity to ſee this wonderful As ak though 
De. Buler lived on the confines of a ſmall village, 
ſuch was the general concern, that not a being 
would willingly have ſal behind when tech a ſight 
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But as Ypſilanti was ſuppoſed aſleep till it was 
diſcovered that her ſituation was ſerious, Mrs. Eu- 
ler was forced to refuſe her friends this gratification, 
and to atone for it by relating all the particulars of 
this aflonidſhuimngitele.:/ ut7ĩu;; =o Trnen fn dag” 

Rumour was immediately buſy ; and before A 
2 word of the buſineſs had reached Y philanti's ear, 
the country for ſome miles round was in the ſecret. 
Madame Guemens, in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and divided between her care for her charge, and 
her defire that the baron ſhonld have immediate in- 
formation of what had paſſed, knew not what to 
do, nor whither to go. At length, by the per- 
ſuaſion of Dr. Buler, ſhe committed” Y pfilanti 
to his care; and under pretefcb bf fetching the 
Baron, but in reality to Warn Mm to fly, ſhe ſet 
off for the place where he was waitißg the event of 
her concerted revelation. nn. 

The ſuffefings of Caſimir were ſuch as 

claimed univerſal pity. -Overjoyed at firſt at the 

diſcovery, and his imagination rapidly carry- 
ing him on to its conſequences, his hopes had been 
in an inſtant daſhed by adverting to his own de- 
pendent ſtate of fortune. Again they were raiſed 
by converſing with Dr. Buler, and learning 
from- him that all proſpe& of rich inheritance - 
was wiped out by this accident. He could not 
but grieve at whatever affected the happineſs * 
of his beloved Ypſilanti; yet he was comforted - 
by thinking he might prove a harbour to her in 
misfortune ; and his manly ſpirit roſe with exulta- 
tion while he fancied himſelf her protector. 
Once more all his joys were clouded. She was 
attacked by diſeaſe : his fears were as, pene- 
trating into futurity as his hopes had been, His 
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intelle ual eye ſhewed her to him ſtretched 


| iſhing, conſumi 
| bed of ſickneſs, languiſhing, conſuming, 
3 laſt dying ; and poor Caſimir, on 1 
his natural and acquired courage, when his thoughts 
wraced this idea, was almoſt as much a woman 
ſhe he ſighed for. LR 1 
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SoE days had elapſed before Ypſilanti's fever 
warranted any expectation of revovery; and Dr. 
Butler's houſe was, on a ſudden converted into a 
houſe of mourning. The patient ſcarely needed 
greater care than young Luſinguen; his mental 
diſorder varied with her bodily ſuſſerings; and 
rejeing with contempt all the ſorry conſolation _ 
Rhodolpha could offer him, he gave himſelf up to 
the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. ES 
Madame Guemenèé having diſpatched her em- 
baſſy, kept the -reſult of it ſecret ; and bending 
all her attention towards the reſtoration of Y pfi- 
lanti, furniſhed no more food for curioſity. All 
that ſhe revealed was, that as ſoon as the young 
ady recovered, they were to leave Germany. 
A naturally good conſtitution, confirmed by the 
moſt judicious care, and improved by the exerciſes 
her particular ſituation had led her to, enabled 
Ypſilanti to weather this ſtorm ; and as ſoon as it 
was Judged a fit ſeaſon, Madame entruſted her - 
vith that which ſhe alone was ignorant of. Na- 
| ture, 
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TP who till this period ſeemed only to have 
whiſpered in her, deterræd by every poſſible me. 
nace from ſpeaking out, now raiſed her voice, 
and prompted her young diſciple to inſiſt, that the 


fuſt cloaths ſhe-was drefled in on her riſing, ſhould 


be ſuch as ſuited her regained ſex, In theſe and 


in every charm that beauty, not to be conquered 


by ſickneſs, but ideally improved by the compaſ. 
ſion her debiſity excited, ſhe received Caſimir ; 


and, as if ſhe had now been ſuddenly taught to 
tranſlate the language of friendſhip into that of 


love, every ſentiment of rapture he expreſſed 
ſpoke to her heart, while his cordial congratula- 
tions, as If betraying his intereſt in them, brought 
a ſuſſufion over her pallid countenance, that 


evinced they were well accepted., .* . .. 


It was proper that ſhe ſhould” remain where ſhe 


was till ſhe- had, in ſome meaſure, regained her 


ſtrength. Madame impatiently brooked the delay, 


though as much as anyone convinced it was necel- 


ſary; and prompted. by her maternal love for Yph- 
lanti, to conſult. her eaſe even in trifles,” under an 
injunction 12 ſecrecy, that ſhe well knew , would 


be religiouſl 1 obſerved, ſhe entruſted her with al 


F | 


ſhe. knew of het destiny; informed her where her 
ine was; warned her that ſhe muſt relinquiſh 
very idea of the grandeur ſhe had been brought 


7 in, and ſounded her to diſcover her ſentiments 


on the unſucceſsful deceit, and the conſequences 
of its failure, From all her anſwers it was evi 
dent, that Ypſilanti deteſted it, but was diſpoſed 
to attribute it entirely, to her father” s fondneſs far 
her. She ſhrunk not from any of the intimica- 
tions heſd aut to her; ſhe, wiſhed at all events to 
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of bis ſentiments; Every thing, even» before 
the diſcloſure, had beſpoke the paſſion that 


cConſcious 


(9) 
all her future mortifications atoned for, Ty: Ang 
rer z daughter. 
Little communication on the Fees ak Caſimir 
was neceſſary to render Dr. Buler the confidant 


occupied! him; and nothing now appearing 
very hoſtile to it, the — encouraged him 


by his advice, to à meaſure he had almoſt 


reſolved on, that of avowing his new hopes to 

Ypſilanti, - Yet, as often as he aſked himſelf, 

what 1 that hope; as often - as 
unaided b 


Luſin 

paternal wealth or influence, uggling to raiſe 
himſelf from indigence by the ion 
of merit, and dependent on the moſt precarious 
of all profeſſions, to even the daughter olf the 


Baron de Bergeyl, reaſon told him he was 
preſumptuous. Still, however, love encouraged 
the ee monks and he ſeemed, though un- 
his o] pretenſions to feel that he 
was ho unwarranted intruder into a rank. wo 
lieved ſuperior to his. wh in 
In a heart like that of Vpflanti it was no 
arduous - undertaking to kindle friendſhip into 
_— She returned - Cafimir's / affection with 
ry | ſentiment that could reward it; and 
ted by the forms of the world, ſhe, 


una his declaring himſelf, made no ſcruple: of 


pledging her faith to him, as far as her own 
intentions and promiſe could bind her; but well 
inſtructed in what; ſhe owed: to her unfortu- 
nate father, not all the world could have 


tempted her to 1 out of the queſ- 


tion. 8 1 2229 nad 17 
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the 

hour | he was anticipating, with inant 

dead and preturbation Yet: when: he pleaded 

His right, and urged the uſtlefineſs of delay, 

© _; "hee, whoſe temper could not endure giving a 
her, unhefiratingly. refer- 


-moment's- pain- to: 
red herſelf to his will. 
1 


5H Q 98 


* "7 
98 8 © The 


e 
Tue following day 
and to end 


that ſhe ſhauld any * Caſimir | thts 
neighbourhood of his duty, and there*Ferain 


continue with her, _ hearty in the cauſe, 
buſy in removing i mentis. 

Poverty they knew muſt be their lot for a 
tune; yet there were reaſonable grounds 


to hope it might be mitigated ſo as to 
admit comfort. The Baron offered them z- 


ſum that would anſwer the purpoſe of fixing 


them in a decent habitationz and, for their 


convenience ſent it by Madame. He declined 
informing them whither his diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances would lead him, and adviſed the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy and circumſpeQion in their con- 
duct, as it was not to be doubted the Count 
de Vringen, vindictive as he was, would be 


happy in an opportunity of. annoying them. 


How, or on what ground, he forebode to add, 
well knowing 


property, nothing could have bowed her ſpirit to 
accept it. | . 0 | 


Nothing was remaining on the minds of the N 
young people, but a wiſh to relieve every 


anxiety Colonel might be under on 
his ſon's account, though he was not ignorant 
of his preſent caſual abode. Caſimir communi- 


cated to him his views and deſigns, and ea preſſed 
CCA. I 2 2 wiſh 


as he 
with him. Madame, inſeparable from her, 
and naturally attached to France, was till to 


that had his daughter an intimation 
that the ſum he remitted her was in juſtice his 


| ( 1752 ) ; 


a with that be could make it convenient. to come 
into France. "cnt, 140 


This duty cloſed the day; and animated by a 
conlideration he dared not hint to his agitated fair 
one, that he pronounced an adieu he ſhould not 


be called on to repeat, He panediirent her at her 
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G01 De. Buler and hls chattering Vie 

were delighted with the idea of ſeeing too ſuch 

ſingularly amiable young folks united under their 

roof; and Mrs. Buler was buſy in making ev 

preparation that could honour her gueſtz. She 

had not concluded her labour, nor had Caſimir 

. or Ypſilanti once thought of ſleep, when they 

_ were alarmed by the haſty arrival of a meſſenger, 

wha, panting for breath, and waiting only to 
have an anſwer to a ſhort query, Whether the 

Baron de Bergzeyl's — ht waz there, and 

to deliver a letter for her, mounted bis Ne | 
again and departed. _ 

Mis. Buler went up to Ypſilanti? s room her- 

- ſelf with the letter. Madame and ſhe were fit- 
ting in deep converſation. Rhodoſpha in tho 
adjoining chamber was awake and ruminating on 
the little chance ſhe ſtood for retaining any part 
of the little affe ction her brother bore, her, when 
ſhe, whom ſhe had ever ſince the diſcovery re- 
garded and hated as a rival, was fo much nearer 
to him. Caſimir was pacing his apartment, and 


13 | way. 


FE * eh 
every minute referring to the ſtarry Grmament to 
know how time went. 

All theſe, with the addition of Dr. Buler, 
were ſoon "called together by the import of the 


diſpatch ſo myſteriouſly —— ed. —lt was a bil- 
llet containing theſe words: $5 


6 ILL as myſelf and my family have been 
treated in the deceit 3 Father has 1 1 
cannot conſider you as having are in * 
guilt of. it, unleſs you attempt to 7 inftif it. 
am therefore prompted by compaſſion 2 *. 
and regard to the memory of your mother, my 
filter, to warn you of a danger that awaits you. 
The Count de Vringen is beyond meaſine enraged 
at the injury we have fuſtained ; and it is his re- 
ſolution to ſecure you for. the purpoſe of making 
your father refund every article of my uncle's 
property that can be got at. He knows where 
vou are, and has given orders for fetching - you 
hither, In caſe he fails here, he offers à thon- 
Lad flotins to any one who will betray* you. 
Whether or not he vill ſuceeed in his frft 
deſign, depends, under heaven, on the fleetneſs 4 
of the hor# that brings you this; for on the 
fidelity and diſpatch of the meſſenger I can rely. 
8 As ſoon therefore as this comes to you, if you 
would ſave Jourſelf from his ſury, get away 
without loſing a moment. I ſcarce know _ 
ccurſe to adviſe you to, but I am of opinion 
will hardly be ſafe in any country /nearer th 
England or Holland; in the latter 1 think: You 
. with cavtion, be out of reach; but 
could: you get through Flanders to Offtend, and 
there find à veſſel ready to ſail for England, it 
— would be * better courſe. Fearing you 14 


— 
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be diſtreſſed * » I have ſent you a bilhof 
a men nend | have it from aſſures 
wi be ready to you in any town. in Engla 
or Holland. h a {be to you, Fi. 5 
much intereſted for you, and barg 47 hear yu 
have a prudent oof to take care of 8 
nothing, I beſeech you, ever tempt Ja 5» de- 
part from your duty. Ich more was in my 
power, but for only begging for mercy to you. I 
am cruelly treated. Think of our mother, 
who was an example of virtue and patience, and 
believe , that while you do right, heaven will 
proto vou. God preſerve y. 


: < Your affeRionate aunt | 
. Tax CounTtEss. DE Vion,” bs 


oy 7 the Baron de Berge; 
| Daughter,” | | 


Yoſt muttered out the contents of this 
friendly billet with ee trepidation. No 
one could clearly comprehend its import. Caſi- 
mir took it, and more firmly repeated it; then 
gratefully and teverentially oli ing it to his lips, 
he wlently, ejaculated bleſſings on the angelic he- 
nevolence of the writer, and turned his thoughts: 


towards 115 by the warning. Why he : Th 


ſtared a few. moments, with fixed- attention; on 
the characters hy he reiterated the name it 
was ſigned with — why he felt an unde ſeribable 
impetuoſity haſten all the circulation } in his viens, 
and why, he would have given the world to have 
known the Counteſs de Vringen, though it was 
all myſterious to. hiolel, ſhall in due time be I 
explained. ; , 16 3p LEAs Z | 


ie 


In his concern ſot the ſafety of his 4 Ypſi- 
lanti all care for himſelf was entirely abſcrbed ; 
and he u ho but an hour before comemphared his 

roaching felicity with rapture and impatience, 
6p wy ſoc — nnfvecſs] have interpoſed the 
delay of a moment. Dr. Buler and his wife, 
'hough diſappointed and vexed, facilitated the 
/eparture of their g Its, with all the alacrity 
. their ſuuation required; and in leſs than an hour 
they were prepared to ſet off. 
What ſhovld 8 of Rhodolpha, -whoſe 
prefence. was really neczſſary 10 nobody. was 
referred to herſelf. She h ad it in her option 
-ither to return to her father, or accompany Y pfi- 
anti. Neither of theſe alternatives had any thing 
alluring in it. Her father was too juſt to be in- 
dulgent to a temper like hers; and her haraſſed. 
friend had loſt with her aſſumed ſex, thoſe powers 
that repayed an attachment to her. Rodolpha 
therefore wavered, when deſired to make an 
election. There was, it is true, a middle courſe 
ſhe would have preferred, had the ſmalleſt en- 
couragement been held out to her: this was the 
remaining with Mrs. Buler; for, like Sancho 
Panca, ſhe ſaw more charms i in the good cheer 
| prepared for a wedding, than in following the 
fortunes of an adventurer,” It was mortifying to. 
her, that Mrs. Buler did not ſeem to take the 
obſique hints ſhe threw out, of reluAance to 
quit her preſent ſituation. Rhoddpha had little 


ſorce of attraction about her, though far from 


deficient perſonal beauty ; and ſhe was ſuffered to 
decide at liberty on the path ſhe ſhould take. 

In a per at the little anxiety diſcovered about 
her, ani! the willingneſs all ſhewed to be rid of . 
ker, lhe did what fooliſh, 4ll-tempered people 


are 


. $58 77 5 
are e perpetually 3 RATA light on 
herſelf, by chuſing that which ſhe liked leaſt of 

all: — this was, to return to her father; but the 
ferment of her malice abating when ſhe re-conk- 
dered her choice, ſhe tepented of her folly, and 
prevailed on Madame Guemené to let her retraR 
v hat ſhe had ſaid. It made a very ſmalldifference . 
to thoſe concerned; and ſor once ſhe ſeemed deſi- 
rous to meu ſhe could receive a 3 with s - 
titude. b 
' They all ſet off, after. deins due thanks to 
their kind hoſt and hoſteſs; and before day - light 
reached a poſt-tow＋n. The money the e 
de Vringen had furniſhed them with d. what 
Madame Guemenè had received from 
de Bergzeyl for his daughter's uſe, — | 
them in adopting the beſt. mode af flight; and 
ö Tring Eng land to Holland, they. were'ma | 
the beſt of their way towards Oſtend. 
lanti not unhappy while with Caſimir ani Ma- | 
dame, for cheered by hope that the ſight of the 
Engliſh ſhore would prove an antidote to their 
diſtreſſes: what Was alter wards to hecomie of. 
them, was left to the p volution of time to diſco-ꝛ 
ver. Perhaps it wasethe privation of all other 
comfert that made her fancy ſhe foreſaw' an ac- 
commodation between the Baron and his wiſe's ; 
triumphant brother-in-law. ES 
On a due calculation of time, diſtance, and ' 
chances, they began to look on themſelves as cer- -. 
tain of eſcaping, when the ſpirits of the nether 
regions whiſpered to Rhodolpha, that more was 
to be got by betraying her friend than ſharing her 
fate. The reward the Counteſs de Vri had 
mentioned in her billet as offered by her uſband 
for delivering IS © to him, was a tempt- 
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1 E to one whoſe ideas excluded all but 
E 8 pleaſures. In. filence, 
- which her companions thought the reſult of wea- 
e and pitied as ſuch, ſhe ran over all the 
joys a thouſand florins' would purchaſe her; and 
having laid a plan for obtaining them, ſhe, when 
they next ſtopt for a haſty , found 
means to write three ſines of information to the 
Count, with a promiſe that nothing on her part 
ſhould be wanting to make it uſeful to him. This 
— — ance to him, and they 
ſet off no one in the leaſt ſuſpe ting her, 
it was ber nent duty to delay the 4 itives by 
art ſhe 2 ae e bees her — 


ever petty 
| very directed to one 


attention was too forcibly | 
obſect to hegd her. She pretended exceflive fa- 
* & played a A but all to no 
She ſoo — that were ſhe an im- 
meln her lot would be to remain behind, 
and that vruel Cafimir would make no ſeruple of 
leaving her at an inn, if by ſuch had ſacrifice he 
| eoulefecure V pft. iT r e 
Her jealouſy was not diminiſhed: by theſe 
- prodfs' of her inferior powers; and ſuch was the 
jnereaſe of her hatred towards her rival, that ſhe 
- woukd"gladly have deſerted her, could ſhe have 


done it nder injury to her beloved IR; ict 105 
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Tur clement: at aſt ſeemed to take pity. on 
Rhodolpha's nearly abortive ſcheme. When ar- 
rived at Oftend, the weather was ſuch as forbade 
all attempts to croſs even the narrow ſea between 
that and England, and the diſtreſſed party were 
forced to wait in ſubmiſſion a change in the fa- 
vour. A moment's pauſe gave love time te rally 
in the breaſt of Caſimir; and he intreated Tpf- 
anti acre one 1 their ſtay "ing eaten 
purpoſe of uniting herſclf to bim. re 4 
was diſtre ffi 3 The frame of her ſpirits: 
in ſuited ſuch a buſineſs, .. Her. thoughts were 
wandering inceſfantly. towards her father, and ſſre 
felt as if hor marriage would be an abandoaing of 
him. It was only deje tion of ſpirits that intro-— 
duced the idea; but Caſimir, unwilling to add a 
moment's unealineſs to that which already nearly 
overpowered her, when he ſaw ſhe was reluQant, 
defilted, and was content with her promiſe, that 
as ſoon as they reached a place of quiet in Eng- 
8 would be his. There it was propoſed 
he ſhould leave her, till the ſtorm of paſſion was 
a little blown over. He would return into France, 
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whither his profeſſi on called him, and endeavout 
to ſettle her near him. 


They had now been detained three long days at 


Oſtend. Caſimir early in the morning went to 


make his almoſt hourly enquiries about the pro- 


bability of getting away, which an inceſſant hur- 


ricane rendered very precarious. Madame was 


not yet riſen, Ypſilanti and Rhodolpha- were 
ſitting together ; the one in placid, the other in 
ſullen ſadneſs, when they were alarmed by the 
appeararce of a man on horſcback before the 


| nog yd the inn,'who in a tone that forbade all 
hope of , mercy, or eſcape, enquired if thefelwas 


not in "the houſe an elderly woman, two young 


* 


— 


women, ang 2 young man, ho were going to 


- embark ſor" England. The people of the houſe 


unbeſnatingly anſwered in the affirmative, ' on 


Which the man, in a ſtill more menacing voice, 


commanded, ini the name of the Count de Viin- 


Sy 


that they &y mould be dergined,” adding, 'that 
Count's cjdſt ſon was ccming up to ſecure 
them. Pronouncing theſe words, he caſt his eyes 


up towards the window at which were Vpſilami 


and her falfe friend; and perhaps gueſſing by 


$ 


their appearance that they were the perſons he 


Vas in queſt of, he wanted no further information ; 


nor did the Madow of hope remain to comfort che 
_ unfortunate object of his purſut. 
Hampered like a bird in a net and mage 


to eſcape, fear prompted her to try to get out of 
the houſe, but her dear Madam Guemene was 


abſent, and without her The would not attempt 


to fy: *Rhodolpha, far more calm, tried to ſpothe 


her into patience, and to- detain her v ere e 
Was, for g. few critical minutes. 107 * * 5 
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TT 
The Gund of an approachin foorſts Hroverhe - 
almoſt-diftfaQed girl to deſperation; : No regard- 
leſs of all conſideration, ſhe aQted as nature im- 
pelled her, and made towards à further doot, 
v hich ſhe had ſchreeſy touched to prevent roms- 
 drate ruin, when ſhe met Madame coming tu het, 
ignorant of what was paſſing. She could only in- 
eat her to follow her, and then ſeeing à nat- 
row dark ſtair. caſe before her, truſting to chance 
whither it ſhould lead her, ſhe dragged her com- 
paniondown ĩt. * F 
The vigilance of her TRIO been it's en 
4irely directed towards the room they kne w fire 
was in; that they had taken no care to guard a 
other part of the houſe. The avont- couri er, 
whoſe coming had fitſt given the alarm, had no 
power to do more than detain the Baron de Berg- 
zeyl's daughter till the young vindictive Count 
could come up. He had therefore contented him- 
felf witloeking the door he met with on his a 22 
ptoach; and by this means, Vpfiſanti having 
tened that ſhe” had eſcaped by, poor Rhedolpha 
was made a prifoner, and depended ſolely'on her 
ability to ſet the Count right for eſcaping all the 
_ puniſhments awaiting Ypſilanti,” who- had fortu® - 
nately gained the ſtreet unobſerved; met with Ca- 
ſimit, and with him gone on board a veſſel for 
England, the maſter of which aſſuted them of His - 
prote &ion, and their perfect ſecurity, 1580 pow 
er on earth durſt touch them while there. 
Had propitious gales now favoured them, they 
mixhe have defied the Count, and leſt their i 
dious enemy, Rhodolpha, to the puniſhment the 
merited; but the wind was tempeſtuous, and di- 
re &ly in their teeth; and neither Caſimir nor Vp- 
Klanti could think of their further ſecurity Ro 
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unamiable Rhodolpha 


the, unſuſpe died, 


was leſt behind. They hoped. ſhe would 2 i 
* 


whbither they had . themſelves, and 
them but theday elapſing N tidings of her, 
her brother's humanity could reſt no longer, and 
he ventured on ſhore to ſeck her. Scarcely was 
he gone, when Ypſilanti. was afreſh alarmed: 
how, we muſt recede a few ſteps to relate. 


The fugitives had reached the veſſel more than 


an bour Work Count Herman Ving en arxived at 
| the inn, all which ſeeming century Rhodelpha 
=: in durance, frem which ſhe. Rand of oy 
deavours to releaſe herſelf ine ſſicacious. 2 hat 
tried what opening the window and calling to the 
people belom would do for, her: fhe had times 
without number aſſured them ſhe was a friend to 
their cauſe, and that the . perſon. they were in 
ſearch, of had eſcaped; but the more vehement 
ſhe was in theſe. proteſtations, the more diſpoſed 
all who heard her were to bee ve it a mere arti- 
* to get her hberty ; and the Coum's meſſenger 
Vi 


Hoe; ns to aſſiſt him. 


ee eee net only with the 
. inflates * 


revenge he thought in his power, but 
- with his new acquiſuion of rank and fortune, and 
- with the popular attention he excited, a> ſoon- a5 
be arrived fiew to the cage, where he. ſuppoſed 
his prey confined; and with his foot burſting open 
i ED Om Wehe, whom, as being a 


to both their perſons, and having only - 
3 3 


that the Baron's daughter was 
dandſome, and his eyes informing bim ; that 


9. 2008) ** 
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ng briefly, related the impoſition/by which bis 
enz had ſuffered, juſliĩce was evidentfy on his 
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ber. 3 of her confinement, fretting at 
it, and; heanily-vexed that ſhe who Was to have 
fallen by ber (treachery had: begniled her of the 
1 reward annened to its ſucceſs, ſhe received Count 
Herman wuh no pleaſant: conntenance;z and 
| haſtily 'endeavonring to convince; him, not fo - 
much that Vpſilanti had eſcaped, or that ſhe had 
uſed every method in her power to fulfil her en- 
gagement, ſhe ſtuttered and ſtammered to ſuch a 
degree, that he inſtantiy concluded ſhe was m- 
nufacturing a falſe hood. 

Impreſſed only with the idea that he was the | 
delinquent he was in purſuit of, he, without re- 
garding a word ſhe-ſaid, ſeized her, and in the 
harſheſt language inſiſted on her conſenting to 
accompany him quietiy: Poor Rhodolpha, now 
dropping. on her knees, intreated his patience; 
but patience he bad none. He ordered her 
hands to be tied behind her, and her ſhoes to be 
taken away and then leaving her again in du- 

cance, de getired to get e refreſh- 
Aeuteng offt (d nt 21 t997c 10 nei 
In thistirite his captive was left to the-entertain- 
ment of her on contemplations! Having an in- 
ceſſantly active mind, they ſeldom reſted. long on 
a ſubje&; and her natural ſelfiſhneſs always ope- 
rating towards the exhilaration of her ſpirits, ſhe 
begin to ſoothe her ſorrows by endeavouring-to 
reconcile het ſelf to her fate. aut aeend chgg ok 
the Count, ſtigmatiſing her at the ourſet of his 
ſpeech with the encouraging vocative of fool, bad 
told her ſhe had nothing to apprehend: inlefs. the 
wy proved refraQory in the-article of, reſtitu- 
„ Promes wikis ſhe ad ſeem: Arid - eard, ſhe 
— that he was diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion, and 


r 


WE 
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. as completely as his tyrannical enemies in 
their greedineſs would moſt probably infiſt on, 
ſhe began to aſk/herfelf whether her ſituation, 
even when ſuffering under :his miſtake; might 
not be as tolerable as the precacious and hazar- 
daons alternative of rem ining with Vpfilanti and 
her brother, Who the knew muſt ſoon feel the 
pinching of int poverty ſhe had too often expe- 


rienced and murmured at while at her father's. 


Another hope roſe to her conſolation. She 

knew the power of female charms; and the was 
fully aware that nature had on the ſcore of beauty 
been no niggard to her. If her features wanted 


the delicac crys 13 her count enance the tender ex- 


preſſion of Ypſilami's, ſhe had always thought 
"this abundamfy: atoned for by her own prominent 
lovelineſs, and the command her aſpect carried 
with it: What was too ſtro 
viſatze, ſelf-approbation taught her to call force 
of  bzauty; and u hat was maſculine in her perſon 
Was in hey idea diguity. Cheared by the recol- 
lection of theſe poſſeſſions, and by the probable 

uſe ſhe might adapt them to, the fought round 
the room for a glaſs to appeal to, and to dreſs her 
looks by, but none offering itſelf,” ſhe was forced 
to truſt her own N e and by ſtriving to 
calm her mind; 
ee e 7 


The Count preſently vitturhed Ws) berg and the 
him in the 


an her new ſyſtem by receivi! 
9 of cared al ſubmiſſion. - Having 
now leiſure from her own'agitations to obſerve 
the perſon of her conqueror, ſhe faw not only 
nothing to diſapprove, but whatever could: en- 
courage her to make an attack on his heart. Such 


a change had half n in her ſenti- 


; ' 4 
0 27 [ 1 ments, 


ly lined to her 


py" to en 3 counte- 


| 4 489: } | 
ments, that now the oreateſt puniſl. ment he ceuld 
have infli ed on her would have been the ſuf- 
fering her to fet him right in his miſtake, > Her 
hnguage” now convinced him he had not 'miſta- 
ken his game. He hurried het to his carriage às 
foon as his attendants were ready; and in all the. 
pride of power to be cruel, he ſet off With his 
captive for his father's aller? r 
Count Herman, to a variety of Wanteble qua- 
ities, and a vindiQtive ſpirit, added a ſolicitude 
for ſelf-gratification not at all inferior to Rhodol- 
pha's ; but in proportion! tc 0 His me: neo gf 5 714 
bolging it, tar more active. Revenge of the 
injury his intereſts had particularly received 
the Baron de Betgzeyl's fraud, would of itſelf 
have been ſufficient to ſtimulate him to whatever 
could inſult his ſuppoſed daughter. Another 
part of his character made a very ſmall ſtock: of 
female beauty a powerful incendiary in his breaſt. 
Two cauſes therefore combining in the preſent 
inſtance, and uniting ſo cloſely -as to make 
a diſtinction difficult, produced in him a 
blended paſſion of love and hatred, which 
prompted bim to whatever the firſt 'diftated, | 
without putting the leaſt reſtraint on the other, 
Rhodolpha ſoon perceived the effect of her 
vell- directed charms; and comforting herſelf that 
they muſt of neceſſity be ſome days on the road, 
ſhe hoped when ſhe reached Vringen to lead her 
tfrant her captive. Her imagination pranced on 
without regard to obſtacles to what ſhe decided 
muſt be the finale of this amorou drama. Count 
Herman was in love with her; he would cer- 
uinly marry her, and the ſhould in the end 
ſhare the relinquiſhed inheritance of the fallen 
ew: | Scarcely an article of the Youu 
| things 


| ed the only certain method 

n great ok. was to meet the Count 
in every favourable ſentiment he expreſſed to- 
werds her. Situation and temper had ſoon 
the point ſhe thought of infallible 
He avowed himſelf, though not 


in the ſobmillive terms of humble love, but 


will and e her , l. 


making any promife of reward, demanded ar A re- 
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Ir is a point agteed on imiverfally, that there 

are to be found in the varieties of human nature, 

minds ſo correctly formed by nature, as to be 


produces in others. As if intended 


S 
or archetypes, 


ſpurn all ſubmiſſion to inſtruction, and ſoaring | 
above all diſcipline, reach ſach a height of per- 
ſection, as the moſt ſedulous Tarely attain. 
Something fimilar,” and yet perfe iy contrary, 
was the attribute of Rhodolpha. Brought'up' in 
the knowledge of nothing that would not have 
ſorwarded virtue, wherever its feeds had 
been once ſown, there neyertheleſs germinate 
in her compoſition the firſt principles of the baſeſt 
propenſities; and as if effe& could qi ctate means, © 
theſe evil diſpoſitions had r* her with the 
arts of vice, and made her, though ſecluded 
from all power of "imitation, mAticious, paraſi- 
tical, and coguetiiſt, as often às her various he- 
ceſſities or wiſhes calſed. ou thaſè hateful qualities 
„ „ en TOY 73 neee for | 
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for fartherance. Under circumſtances, therefore, 


entirely new to her, ſhe yet practiſed the cun- 
ning of the moſt experienced ; and, while ſhe 
ſaid not an encouraging word in reply to Count 
Herman's inſulting love, every feature, nay 
every-minute particle that compoſed her features, 
forbade him to deſpair. The parties were ſoon on 
terms of amity—ſhe not remembering, and he 
not for a moment forgetting ſhe was his priſoner, 
Preliminaries there were none to ſettle. The 
ideal Counteſs of Hoenſdern looked on the courſe 
of events her fancy had marked out as immaxe. 
ably decreed ; and on the third day. of their tra- 
velling together, ſeemed to hint ſhe had pur- 
chaſed a right to tyranniſe over her tyrant. 

But there was now, to a leſs hood-winked ob- 
ſerver, a manifeſt difference in the behaviour of 


Count Herman towards the lady, and ſuch 2 


might have made all her zrial edifices totter, had 
ſhe once tried their foundation, He began. to 
think his prize a burden, and to find out that. ſhe 


Was unamiable. In ſhort, he, was tired of her, 


and too much relieved by the proſpect of reach- 
ing Vringen the next day to give way to the art- 
ſne e in Ane to detain him on 

the road. 
The laſt ey evening ol their journey, they ſlop- 
10 75 at a yery poor inn, where they mult, paſs.the 


ight.. A ſupper, the belt the houſe afforded, va 


ordered, an and they ſat down; to it. Scarcely were 
they placed table, when a meſſage wa 
*brought to the Count, that a Phyſician, travelling 
that road, and obliged. to put up there, 1 
the night, was diſtreſſed, as the inn was 

for a room to ſup in, and. would eſteem it 2 pat- 
* condeſcenſion, if Count Herman Vringen 
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Was, 


might be done to reſcue her from the o 
thinking 
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would allow him 2 place at his table. Rhodolpha, 
never deficient - in promptitude, took on. herſelf 
to anſwer the requeſt, by a poſitive, unqualified 
refuſal. If the Count had not more motality he 
had more. politeneſs :, he granted the favour 


handſomely, and not,;pleaſed with the, forward * 


preſumption of his protege, checked her:for it ih 
very diſcouraging terms. They ſquabbled on the 
queſtion . of right and no right, till the door 
opened ; and who ſhould enter but Rhodolpha's 
acquaintance, Dr. Buler _ 

It was not quite the neceſſity his meſſage 2 
e, that =o induced the doQor to beg. admiſ- 


2 Fa with heart - felt concern, that Count 
Herman Vringen was there on his way home with 


friendſhip for her had prompted him to try hat 


that awaited her, or at leaſt to mitigate it ; and 
the ſight of one intereſted by 23 
humanity in her ſufferings, might cheer. 


bad by this innocent Aer indueed ah 

enn 

What then could exceed — — 
ſaw, not lanti de Bergzeyl, but Rhodol 

* with the Count? 


2 


Luſinguen, 2 fy 


She had . — ——— 


a favourite with him, nor 


was ſhe at all diſpoſed to ſee attraQtions —_ his 
E _ Another circumſtance, too, made 
r leſs in welcoming. him. While at his 


houſe, Len bad, in ſome trifſing 


exerciſed her dexterity in pilfering; and in the 
cogniſing cms | 


moment of his entering, and her re 


e rare aeg 4 
reſlitution. 8 * 


o 6 


"to S202 
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enquiry who were in the inn, he 


2 daughter of the Baron de Bergzeyl. His 
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His ſurpriſe when his eyes corrected his ex- 
pedtations of the lady he ſhoid find, was too honeft 
and too great to be ſuppreſſed; and He had ex. 
claimed, What ! Rhodolpha Luſinguen! before 
88 r notmens aps, ft: was the beſt 


yore terre bob me | to ſuffer the 
"with a miſtaken captive. She 
e e ex Oden, would have given * 


for ſo uſeful an evidence of her dn identy, now 
bit her is vexationz and het diſpoſition to 
falſehood ex it De. Buler cer in ſhe did not 
heſitate to tell Dr: Buler he ir an error, for 
ther ſhe was Vyſilamt̃ de Bergzey 
Al the force of medical grav A obe A. 
5 . ſtu. 

pendous abſurtiry of Rhodolpha, if ſhe could 
imagine it poſſible to deceive him; but the lady 
not only "ſtood the! ridicule; but increaſed her 
fomnefs; as her cauſe fequired it; Dr: Buler's 
paſians were warm; anq provoked at her affer- 
| vions,: he oor laid enough to ferice her,” 
undecerve count Herman. A fight mention 
foras few! petry deficiencies, and tmtoward' difto- 
veries, made after the haſty departure of his 
, ſerved to convince the Count, that 
| inſteed of Vpfilanti, of whoſe virives hie Had 
heard much, he had picke® up fomething Fire 
better” in rank, and worſe in pri „than an 
adventurer. 22: n " 
Te now bestes Hei for Count Henusdh 
| not only to-decide' what he fuld do with her, 
- bur wich thimfelf./ His firſt reſolution” was, at 
all events to-get rid of Rhodolphz, not one - = 
of his palled afeSion-remaining to oppoſe the 
_ meaſure ; but whether he ould return empty- 
hanged to Vringen, ͤjn«% . af 
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69 
fon at Oftend, was queſtion he could not | imme- 
diately reſolye..- 

After what had paſſed between Dr, Ber ad 
the lady, nothing could prevail on the former to 
y. He had, therefore, little noticed by the 
Count, and treated; with.conterapt 
nant fair, withdrawn without partaking of 
ar "They frm 10 a glu ttt . 

3 by every art endeavour i 
the Count's opinion. 
* 


eſt concern in. 
The . * Js: cnminations , "was 


reſolution to prefer eaſe to revenge he had little 


chance of gratifying; to leave the inn, if 
without his ions un 57 or if that 
was not feaſible, poſitively to refuſe being trou- 
bled with her any farther. He roſe in the morn- 
ing without a word of his inten- 


communicating 
tions, left her faſt aſleep, locked her into her 
chamber, and before her nap was out, was 


within a few miles of his father's houſe, 
Rhodolpha, the deſerted fair one, walked and 


roſe without ſuſpicion, perfeQly ſatisfied in her 


own mind that ſhe had nn Dr. Buler, 


and convinced the Count ehat i cecn ev atado ants 


fice uſed to get her from him. She attempted to 
leave the room; and the diſcovery that ſhe was 
again a priſoner, was the firſt ſignal 
her fears. RecolleQing her ſituation, ſhe was 
ſoon reconciled to the tern circumſtance, as 

occaſioned, doubtleſs, by the Count's fears of 
lofing her ; but when the people of the houſe 
uſwered her call releaſed her, and at the ſame 


Joyed, ſhe was . 
F — 


— his indig» 


— 


of alarm to 


tine informed her of the perſec liberty he en- 
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The moſt opprobrious languge, interrupted only 
by tears of paſſion, was inſufficient to expreſs her 
reſentment, and, it mult be confeſſed, well. 
founded indignation, fince' the deſertion of hec 
was attended with every circumſtance that could 
wound her pride, un ——_ the * or her 
dear ſelf precarious. 
. - - She did not long remain in -this en ſitus⸗ 

tion: It is obſerved that kindneſſes are often re- 
ceived from ſtrangers, when near relations or 
friends ſhrink from benevolent. exertions ; and 
wherever the diſtreſſed party reſembles our Rho- 
dolpda, this rule will invariably hold good, ſince 
if any aſſiſtance is afforded, it mult be the _ 
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CH AP. XXXVIL 


— 


* | F 
Tr happened to be at this junQure in the 
inn an Engliſh family of diſtinction, who from 
motives of laudable curioſity had ſpent the ſum- 
mer in an extenſive continental tour, and were 
now, late in the autumn, returning home with 
their ſuite. Hearing only that a lady had been 
left behind by her travelling companion, they im- 
mediately ſent a meſſage requeſting to ſee her. 


Glad to catch at whatever could relieve her pre- 7 


ſent diſtreſs, ſhe laid aſide the haughtineſs of the 
Counteſs de Hoenſdern, and followed the perſon 
ſent, as the humble miſerable Rhodolpha Luſin- 
guen; for ſhe had ſmarted too recently for aſſum- 
ing, to take even the travelling title of Ypſilanti 
de Bergzeyl. | 

The friends ſhe had found were the Earl and 
Counteſs of Strethling. They had with them 
their only ſon, Lord Firnes, and his tutor ; and 
all, in proportion. to their abilities and ſituation, 
were diſpoſed to render the object of their atten- 
tion every ſervice her peculiarly hard fate, as 
they deemed it, could claim. When introduced 

Vor. I. K 2 to 
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to them, ſhe wore no appearance that couid con- 
ciliate affection, unlefs its baſis were pity ; for 
grief and rage had diſtorted her features : - a 
want of change of apparel gave her a ſordid ap- 
pearance ; and riſing from her bed in ſome haſte, 
ſhe had not beſtowed, all the ſolicitude poſſible to 


have improved her aſpect. 


Blubbering like a whipt ſchool-boy, and ſtam- 
mering with the convulſions of her paſſions, all 
the attention her hearers could beſtow was neceſ- 
ſary to make out the ſtory ſhe related. But not 
all the emotions the ſoul is ſubje & to could pur 
Rhodolpha Luſinguen entirely off her guard, 
where that loud monitor, ſell- intereſt, inter- 
fered, Whatever could vilify Count Herman 
fhe related, in a way that tacitly beſpoke the 
farour of the company; but not one word eſ- 
caped her of the origin of the miſchief :—there 
was no confeſſion that ſhe had betrayed her friend 


to her own ruin. On the face of the narrative 


— 


it appeared only that wicked Count Herman, 


when in queſt of Ypſilanti de Bergzeyl, had ca- 


fually chanced on her, had taken her for the ob- 
jeQ of his father's vengeance, had foreibly com- 


pelled her to return with him, and from what 
cauſe ſhe knew not, ünleſs he judged it the ſe- 


verer puniſhment, bad deferted her on the road, 25 
where, as ſhe was entirely deſtitute of money 
and friends, he undoubtedly deſigned ſhe ſhould 
periſh, . | duo, » A FL. ' | 
Lady Strethling's ey ſtened at the piteous 
tale. Rhodolpha received all the comforts of 


kind words, and a promiſe that nothing ſhould 
bde omitted that could relieve her. The conſtitu- 


tion of her mind was preſently its cordial. She 
began to hope, that inſtead of a worſe ſituation 
ſhe had ſound a better; and all remembrance 6 

; the 
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the Counteſs de Hoenſdern having vaniſhed with 
Count Herman, ſhe left him to aſſume his new 
title by himſelf, and ſince ſhe could not be re- 
. . on him, determined to think no more of 
im. 5 

When all the conſolation her caſe and the time 
admitted, had been offered her, it was propoſed © 
to her to chuſe how her new friends ſhould aſſiſt 
her farther. * They ſeemed to diſregard all trou-- 
ble or inconvenience, 'and would have gone out 
of the road any diſtance to have placed her in 
ſafety. Rhodolpha thanked them for their good- 
neſs; but wiſhed it had included the alternative 
of remaining with them. Germany was not an 
air ſhe particularly defired to breathe, while the 
Vringen family had it in their power to divulge 
her treachery, and Count Herman could boaſt the 
gentle pliancy of her temper. She cared little 
about her brother or Y pſilantt :—ſhe had no rea- 
ſon to ſhun them; and therefore had no averſion 
to England, for which country ſhe ſuppoſed them 
at leaſt failed. . But there was a ſtronger incen- 
tive than any thing of this ſort to her attaching 
herſelf to her new fiends. Lord Firnes, ſhe 
ſoon conceived might prove an excellent ſueceſ- 
ſor to Count Herman Vringen; and as he had 
been behind no one of the family in his conſola- 
tion, and the warm feelings I youth had given 
to all he did or uttered a peculiar charaQteriſtic _ 
energy, ſhe was not without hopes of having 
already transfixed his heart. | 

When aſked therefore if ſhe had parents or 
relations to whom ſhe might be conveyed, ſhe 
replied not poſitively by a negative but by ſignifi- 
cant. geſtures and W of mental agony 5 ä 

2 the 
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the -recolleQion, calculated to intercſt her pro- 
tectors for her as a friendleſs creature; and her 
artifices ſoon without one falſe aſſettion, made 
Lord and Lady Strethling, their ſon and his tutor, 
all ſuppoſe her an orphan born to wealth, but 
early robbed of ii by the griping hand of adver- 
E 3 . "4 
es of her brother ſhe ſpoke more freely, becauſe _ 
there was a pcfibility of his ſtillbeing at Oſtend, 
or at leaſt, that as her new friends were deſtined. _ 
for England, ſome untoward rencontre might 
fall out and betray-her. Againſt all this her 
lively ingenunity had abundantly furniſhed her, 
and ſhe N ee ſo-well .in her preſent endea- 
vours as, by diſowning every ſupport in her diſ- 
treſſes, to throw herſelf entirely on the Earl and 
| "neſs per ſons not at all inclined to let her 
Aink. „„ „ 
Notbing was omitted by fheſe benevolent pco- 
ple that cculd alleviate misfortunes ſo uncommon 
in ſo early a period of life; and Rhodolpha, 
more jeyous at her heart than ſhe dared ſuffer 
herſelf to avow, ſet off with them, placed in 
their - travelling coach between Lord Firnes and 
his tutor, and oppoſite Lord and Lady Strethling. 
But this ſituation did not Jong ſuit her deſigns. 
She cculd not be fuch a niggard of her beauty as 
to treat the young gw tleman with only a partial 
view of it. She grew uneaſy, feigned indiſpoſi- 
tion, and preſently procured from Lady Streth- 
ling's attention a remove to a more cemmanding 


— 


ſituation. 1 2 
Lord Firnes, unſortunately for Rhodolph a, 
was of a diſpoſiticn very ill ſvited to the pro- 
motion of her views. The conduct of bis pa- 
B ; N 
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' rents, * Who had no other child, and whoſe 
' ſtrength of judgment in no inſtance equalled 
- the" benevoience of their hearts, had been 
more than ſufficiem to have ruined him; it 
had been indulgent to a criminal exceſs, and 
careful to a degree of care that made him 
ridiculous. To oppoſe this ſeducing calamity, 
he had in his own mind a ſpeciev of manly 
firmneſs never amounting” to obſtinacy; and an 
ambition to reſemble thoſe perſons, and to at- 
_ tain thoſe” diſtinctions, that are beſt worth imi- 
tation and purſuit. In his tutor he poſſeſſed 
whatever could make up the deficiency of his 
own inexperience, and though travelling under 
ſome circumſtances that tend rather to attach 
ridicule to a young man's chara ter, he had 
by his uncommon- good qualities gained uni- 
verſal eſteem, and by his very ſuperior at- 
tainments in knowledge, univerſal applauſe in 
all the places he had viſited.” 
The natural goodneſs of his nature might 
at firſt miffead Rhodolſpha to imagine him 
duly fitted for the poſt of her dupe; but ſhe 
was ignorant that however viſible the aperture of 
of his heart might be, it was internally fenced 
with a- ſcrupulous delicacy - that would ne- - 
ver fuffer the admiſſion of any thing that had 
not undergone the {niceſt ſcrutiny. To the 
paſſion ſhe wiſhed to infuſe infuſe into him 
he was utterly a ſtranger; and when the- firft 
affe ction of his humanity had ſubſided, ſhe ſaw 
little remaining to chear her in her views. Lord 
PFirnes was not to be caught by the glare of 
beauty or by common allurcments; and notwitb- 
= K 3 ſtanding 
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8 in the courſe of her journey ſhe threw - 
herſclf at every opportunity in His way, ſhe ſaw 
that, unleſs perſeverance and her utmoſt endea- 
vours to accommodate herſelf to his taſte ſuc- 
. ceeded better than what the had more depended 

on, ſhe had little chance here jor yg a Coun- 
;eſs of their family. | 
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CHAP. XXXVIL. 


, 
* 
* - * 


| Tary reached Oftend in due time, and with- 
eut any addition to Rhodolpha's misfortunes. 


She had hoped as they travelled ſlowiy, her bro- 
ther and his party muſt have ſailed; but here the - 
was diſappointed ; and as her kind friends were 


-rmpatient to get to England,. there was no chance 


for her avoiding them. Y pfilanti's terrors and 


diſtreſſes had affected her health too violently to 


admit of her preferring any thing to reſt. They. 
had therefore left the veſſel in which they had 
ſheltered themſelves, had been accommodated by 


the maſter of it, who had been obliged to ſail 


without them, with his houſe on ſhore, - and were 


now waiting for the packet which would be read 
to convey them the next day. - 


7 


lanti, and Guemene, not in proportion to her 


merit, but their anxiety for her ſafety; and in 


their joy at her retmn, they ſeemed to forget 
how far ſhort of peace they themſelves were. 
Nothing paſſed in their 6rſt interview or after- 
wards that could at all inform Lord and Lad 
Strethling, or their keener-ſighted ſon and 
tutor of the conſt —_— demerit of her 
Le 4 


ha 
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Rhodolpha was welcomed by Caſimir, Ypſi- * + 
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had ſo generouſly befriended. As much grati- Pp 
_ .tude was expreſſed for their benevolent inter po- tt 
ſition as if Rhodolpha had been worth it, as pa- tk 
rents when in danger of loſing even an untoward n 
child, forget in their prayers for its recovery, 
that it may live to make their hearts ache, and a 
when they ſee it reſtored to health cheriſh it with v 
undiſtinguiſhing fondneſs. | t 


The active exertions of the Engliſh Smily did 
not ſtop at the reſtoration of Rhodolpha to her 
party. They propoſed joining companies in their 
ſhort paſſage ; and ſeeing enough of the three 
perſons they had found at Oftend to conciliate 
their affeQions, while a brief. and guarded rela- 
tion of their diſtreſſes awakened the moſt gene- 
rous ſympathy, they offered the ſemales an aſſy- 
lum at their ſeat in Eaſt Kent, while Caſimir 
arranged matters for their ſettlement with. him in 
France, politely and very cordially adding to this 

hoſpitable offer 2 wiſh, that as they knew how | 

Captain Luſinguen and Ypſilanti were circum- 

ſtanced, their f houſe might be the ſcene of their 

; union, | 

In kindneſs ſuch as this, and in the 3 joy oy of wo 

ing poor, pitied Rhodolpha once more ſafe, Y pſi- 

- Jlanti nearly loſt the ſenſe of her diſtre ſſed ſitua - 

tion; and a confirmed rumour ſpreading, that 

the Baron de Bergzeyt had mortified his purſuers 
hy eſcaping ſafe into Italy, was a cordial to her 

| ſpirits, and added to her ſatisfaQion in ſailing the 

next evening with a fair wind and a cloudleſs ; at- 

moſphere. | 4 

They expected to wath: the Engliſh ſhore 

early in the following aſternoon, and now had 

little concern but that of making the time paſs 

pleafamly—no difficult talk with perſons fo diſ- 

poſed | 
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poſed and fo qualified. But this calm was but 
the harbinger of ſomething more dreadful than all 


they had yet encountered. In the dead of the 


night the veſſel accidentally caught fire; the 
alarm was inſtantly ſpread; the paſſengers were 
awakened from their firſt ſlumbers; the boar 
was got in readineſs; and they were adviſed 
to haſten to it, as it was doubtful if the flames 
could be extinguiſhed-till the ſurface of the 
ſea ſtopped them. Caſimix's firſt care was 
for Ypſilanti, her's for Madame Guemene, who, 
in . deſcending from the ſhip's ſide, tercified and 
almoſt powerleſs with fear, miſſed her hold, and 
was heard to fall imo the water. Caſimir, why 
Was aſſiſting her, had for the ſake of greater aQi- 
vity ſtripped off his coat, and now inſtantly 
plunged to ſave her. The riſing moon gave a 
faint light, as if only to illuminate the ſpot of 
horror; and Ypfilami almoſt in the ſame inſtant 
ſaw the protector of het youth and her lover fink 
together. Ot all farther accumulation of mi- 
ſery ſhe was incapable. The flames being al- 
moſt immediately extinguiſhed, the paſſengets 
were called on to return, Ypſilanti was borne 
to the cabin; every endeavour to reſtore her 
was for a long while uſeleſs, and when at laſt 
effectual, the ſtate ſhe recovered to proved it to 
have been greater crueſty to revive her than to 
have ſuffered her to ſink into the only quiet that 
remained for her. — 5 N 

The loſs of Madame Guemené, to whom 
from her earlieſt remembrance ſhe had been 
attached, and whoſe maternal attentions ſhe had 
uniformly acknowledged by the ſincereſt gratitude 
and perſonal affection, was of itſelf, and parti- 
cularly in her forlorn circumſtances, a ſcarcely 
ſupportable A but the ſenſe of it was 

| ; K 5 ; in 
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in a great meaſure abſorbed in the immeaſurably 
greater evil. For the loſs of her ſriend her mind 
was ſorely wounded; but every thing that 
affected him to whom her heart had dedicated its 

firſt paſſion, ſeemed to reach the ſeat -of more 
exquiſite ſenſibility; and now that ſhe had for 


ever loſt him, that accident had ſnatched him 


from her, without warning of the blow that 


awaited her, ſhe was wretched beyond all the 
' miſery of this world. © 


She had ſhewn moderation of ſpirits when in 
_ the height of proſperity. In the privation of 
almoſt all tranſient enjoyments ſhe had evinced a 


mind ſuperior to the ſhocks of fortune; but hete 
-ſhe was ſtruck in a part whoſe tender balance and 
trembling delicay of conſtruction formed the per- 
fection of her character; yet ſtill was Ypſilanti 
amiable. When the firſt tranſports of her-grief 
were over, meek ſubmiſſion was the characte- 


riſtic of her ſorrow; and while her aſſiduous 


Friends ſtrove to the utmoſt to mitigate it, ſhe was 
far better conſoled by the inward conviction that 
her mifery would ſoon find its own cure, and in 


a a ſpeedy death unite her to the beloved object of 
her mourning. | 8 


On their landing at Brighton it was found im- 


poſſible, without danger to her life, to attempt 
conveying her farther. Rhodolpha, whoſe grief 
for the loſs of her brother was either overcome 
by her regard for her friend or for herſelf, was 
the only one of the party that urged the experi- 


ment. At Brighton they were not very com- 


Fortably lodged, at leaſt not ſo well in her idea as 
they ſhould, be at Lord Strethling's ſeat; and 
-having naturally a ſtrong penchant towards the hoſ- 
| Pitable abundance of a great houſe, ſhe relied: 


it 


- 


/ 
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i: for Ypſilanti's recovery, if ſhe cared at all 
about it. 3 * 
But nothing could influence the reſt of the 
party to her way of thinking. They omitted 
nothing that could teſtore the ſufferer, and waited 
with the moſt friendly patience the effect of their 
conſolations. Medicine had little efficacy; nor 
had the kind exhortations of the Earl and Coun- 
teſs to be comforted, much more power. She 
thought, and perhaps ſhe thought corte ly, 
they could have no idea of her loſs, if they men- 
tioned the poſſihility of comfort, Her improved 
underſtanding ſupplying her want of general ob- 
ſervation, tanght her that the misfortunes of this 
life are not to us what they are in themſelves, 
but what we make them; and ſhe rightly judged, 
that few know what it is to have the fuſt bloſ- 
ſoms of firſt attachments cut off by the nibbing 
fingers of adverſity. Re WEE 
Sinking thereby before all attempts to ſave 

herſelf, the grave muſt ſoon have ſhielded her 
from added woe, had ſhe nut mct in Lord Firnes's . 
mind that ſympathy and thoſe powers vat alone 
could medicine her ſpecies of grief, As being 
nearly of her, own age, ſhe could not reje his 
counſel, as fitted only to a ſeaſon when the paſ- 
ſions have loſt their predominance, In the thort 
time of their acquaintance, he had perceived 
much of Caſimir's conciliating diſpoſition, and 
affection towards him inſtantly ſprung up in his 
boſom.— Though inſenſible to the ſnares Rodol- 
pha had laid for him, he was far far from invu!- 
nerable by the ſhaft of love, He was nice in his 
ſeleQion, and had as yet ſeen no lady that he at 
once choſe and dared to let his thoughts reſt on ; 
dut he had a ſpicit tuned to every ſentiment that 
N | harmonizes 
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harmonizes without enervating ;. and he felt in 
all its force, not only Vpſilanti's loſs, but her 

ſenſation of it. FE: | 
Here was the balm her ſorrows wanted. He 
would ſpend hours with her, and inſtructed 
buy theartleſs guidance of his own correct feelings, 
would tenderly probe, and then endeavour to cloſe 
the gaping wounds df her breaſt. Much he certainly 
effected; but much yet remained to be done, 
when informed by Rhodolpha of every inconve- 
nience ſhe ſubjected the family to, by detaining 
them, ſhe, to the perfect ſatisfaction of her ſtoic 
friend, declared herſelt, after a halt of near three 

weeks, able to reſume the journey. 


- 
— 


CHAP, 


Ox their arrival at St. Lecnard's Park, Lord 
Strethling's Kentiſh reſidence,” the two foreign 
ladies became ſubje s of converſatior, and curioſity. 
Fame blazed abroad the beauty of Rhodolpha, 
and whiſpered the misfortunes of Ypſilanti. Ihe 
former was at firit viſible to all comers ; the latter 
was ſeen by no one but the family Rhodolpha, 
confident and forward, was intoxicated with the 
admiration ſhe attracted, while Ypſilanti, who 
in her blighter days had charmed without effort, 
ſickened at the idea of ſociety, and now ſhe had 
Joſt him whom alone ſhe wiſhed to-pleaſe, heard 
of the neigbour hood as of a foreign land, and ſe- 
cluded herſelf as if jealous of the little quiet her 
crvel fate had left her. STERIL» 
Hitherto they had ſuffered no inconvenience 
from want of language. Lord and Lady Streth- 
ling ſpoke French, which Madame Guemene had 
made perfectly familiar to them, and Lord Firnes 
and his tutor added to this knowledge an intimate 
acquaintance with the German. Rhodolpha was 
the firſt of the two to feel a deficiency ; but as 
ſhe wanted not for talents, promptitude, or cou- 
rage, and was extremely deſirous of removing all 
impediments to a profitable acquaintance, the 


promiſed 
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promiſed to be not long at a loſs. She hinted a 
wiſh that Lord Firnes would take on himſelf the 
office of her inſtructor. He declined it politely ; 
and. ſhe could ſcarcely foi bear replying by a look 
of contempt at his inſenſibility. 

It had been Lord and Lady Strethling's plan, 


after remaining a few. weeks at St. Leonard's, to 


go to their houſe in town. Their ſon was near] 

of age; the feſtive day was to have been cele- 
brated in the country, and he then was to 
have, made his debut in active life; but the 
forrows of a ſtranger had. -power over his benevo- 
lent family to reſtrain all their joys; * Lord Firnes's 
birth-day was kept in privacy, leſt poor Ypſi- 
lanti's feelings ſhould be hurt by diffonant wunde 
of mirth. The counteſs determined to remain 
with her in Kent, and the Fart felt no inclination 
to viſit London ſooner, or abide there longer than 
this duty and the prope: introduction of his ſon 
required. 

Week ſocteeided week, and Ypſilanti was, ſtill 
in deep though tranquil afffidion. Chriſtmas 
came, and it was fit that Lord Firnes's removal 
to town ſhould be thought on. The day was 
fixed, ard the immediate alteration perceptible in 
him evinced better than any other declaration 
could have done, that in bis ſympathy for 
Ypſilanti he had imbibed a paſſion which -made 
all other -cnſiderations appear trivial, and his 
leaving her, had it been to take poſlefſion' of a 
au dom, too galling to be borne, 
| ſickened, confined himſelt, firſt to the 
Houſe, and then to his chamber, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to admit no one to his confidence, and to chuſe 
to be miſerable. * unconſcious of her 


power, 
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NOM and feeling only that it was her duty to 
return his many kindneſſes by an exertion to cheer 
him, however painful it might be, rouſed herſelf 
from her lethargy of grief, and while fhe fancied 
ſhe lightened his malady, knew not ſhe was in- 
creaſing it. e 
Perhaps had the Farl and Counteſs ſeen their 
ſon's aggrandiſement in an union with their un- 
happy / protege, their perceptive faculties would 
have been clearer, Certain it is that they did 
not at all gueſs whence his ailment proceeded. 
Mr. Griffin, till row Lord Firnes's tutor, and 
f.om the time of his coming of age his friend, 
poſſeſſed more unclouded ſagacity; but deliberat- 
ing hat courſe he ſhould take in ſo nice a huſi- 
neſs, was filent and perplexed. Rhodolpha's 
intriguing ſpirit always prompted her to ſuppoſe. 
more than was apparent in every occurrence, 
Love or ſelf-intereſt ſhe thought every action 
might be deduced from: for the latter there was 
no room here; ſhe therefore adopted the former, 
and for once was right in her ſuſpicion. | 
But her particular views rendered her penetra- 
tion as well as Mr. Griffin's uſeleſs and harmleſs 
to all. She had not yet given up her deſign on 
Lord Firnes; and every conſideration of regard 
for herſelf ſtimulating her, ſhe had already put 
in practice the whole ſucceſſion of common female 
arts. | Ws 5 
Her ſhort abode with Count Herman Vringen, 
and the path her prudence had marked out to her 
as molt likely to ſecure him to ber, had, how- 
ever ſhe was diſpoſed to forget what now made 
rather againſt her, recorded itſelf — _ 


* 
- 


3 
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almoſt obviouſly. In relating what had paſſed. in 
her forced abſence from Vpfilanti, ſhe had ſunk 
this trivial circumſtance, and no one had enter- 
tained the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Nothing but the 


buoyant confidence of a Rhodolpha Lufinguen 


could have ſupported her under the convi ction that 
now obtruded itſelf on her mind. Ruin and diſ- 


grace. the moſt poignant ſtared her in the face: 
the had no reaſon to expect a better fate than 


being turned out of Lord Strethling's houſe in a 
very ſhort time, and of ſtarving, unleſs they 


had the charity to return her to her father—an 


alternative ſhe would ſcarcely have accepted. 

Ho ever tercifying this approaching calamity 
and conſequent horror might be, the malice 
of her nature taught her, that altogether 
it was 2 misfortune inferior to the - agony- of 


leaving Ypſilanti in the poſſeſſion of the kindneſs 


ſhe had forfeited, and perhaps in a train for re- 
gaining comfort. She was convinced Lord 
Firnes was ſeriouſly attached to her: ſhe could 


not comprehend ſuch exalted virtue as refuſing 


ſuch a ſituation out of regard to the memory 


of another. She believed Ypſilanti would be 


flattered by the offer, accept it gladly, though 


perhaps with ſome grimace of rejuQance, and 


that it was out of her power to prevent the mi- 


550 of ſeeing herſelf the only one excluded n 


are in rene s good humour. 
Lord Firnes himſelf ſeemed to judge far 450 
wiſe than Rhodolpha of the condition of his 
hopes; and continuing in a ſtate of languor and 
feveriſh f pirits that made every one ſolicitous 
about * Mr. anda laſt, hen he had been 


N 
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drooping near a month, ventured to bint his ſuſ- 
TJicicns io him, and to offer him aſſiſtance in any 
method he could purſue for the recovery of his 
health, Lord Firnes heard him with agitation 
that inſtantly confirmed the conjedture. Mr. 
Griffin was neither diſpoſed to blame nor thwart 
this very juſtifiable and almoſt inevitable attach- 
ment. He comforted him by telling him he 
ſhould have thought him deficient in ſenſibility 
had this affection not ſucceeded his acquaintance 
with a being ſo formed to conciliate love and 
eſteem as the charming Ypſilanti, Well know- 
ing Lord and Lady Strethling's diſpoſition to ex- 
ceſſive indulgence, and their.predileQion in favour 
of the object of his regard, he encouraged him 
to avow it, or ſhould that be more than his 
| Lordfhip's extreme intereſt in the buſineſs would 
admit of, he offered to communicate it to them 
with every recommendation he could annex 
to it. op EE BE 
is amiable pupil liſtened with all poſſible gra- 
titude to friendſhip fo encouraging; and as Mr. 
Griffin proceeded in his conſolation, now and 
then a ſpark of hope—a faint gleam of diſtant 
joy would dart into his pallid countenance. It 
was inſtantly checked by ſomething that ſeemed 
ſuperior to all conſiderations, and when his adviſ- 
er pauſed, he thanked him for his generous offer, 
acknowledged it of the utmoſt valuc—and yet de- 
climed it. © ιπf n- n „ 
Ne ſaid he had no reaſcn to doubt, that his 
father and mother would readily acquieſee in 
what was neceſſary to his peace, and that they 
would forego every other advantage for the ſake 
of it. Perhaps, as Mr. Griffin had ſuggeſted, he 
eculd not plead his cauſe himſelf: he would then 
IE” | certainly 
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certainly have availed himſelf of his interpok- 
tion, and ſhould have looked confidently forward 
to ſucceſs; but there were obſtacles yet remaining 
which were not to be overcome, and ſuch as 
made him reſolve to ſuffer in filence. Made- 
moiſcHe de Bergzeyl herſelf he knew too well 
would oppoſe him. 
Have you any greater r conjefture 
2 thinking ſo?” ſaid Mr. Griffin, interrupting 

66 No—but I am convinced of it.” 
 « You cannot be convinced n e have 
a 

6 Iwill never tr | 

«Then let me or you. Let me ſound her at 
'a diſtance. | Depend on me, I will do nothing 
that can embarraſs or degrade- yon; but at leaſt 
let me endeavour to find out how ſhe is diſpoſed. 
Who knows but your attachment to her might 
be the means of eraſing Captain Luſinguen from 
her remembrance, or atleaſt of enabling her to 
bear the Joſs ? Perhaps it is the only thing that 
can recover her. Come, my Lord, do not deſ- 
pair; let me try to ſerve you, and will promiſe 
you ſhall not fail for want of exertion.—I ſhall 
rejdice to ſee you-a huſband; and if Mademot- 
ſelle does not at firſt make you a very cheerful 
wife, I ſhall pledge myſelf ſhe ſhall make you a 
very amiable one He: ſorrow, depend on it, will 
wear off in time; and nothing can ſo well effect 
it as your attention, for 1 am dure Va ae not 
diſagreeable to her. 

As much as this, or half! as Ss would ave 

ed moſt men in Lord Firnes's predica- 

| 2 but it was all loſt upon him. I am infi- 
nitely indebted: to you,” he OW * for your 


Ems 5 
zeal to promote my happineſs ; but believe me, 
the utmoſt you could do for me would be of no 


avail. I conſider this dear young woman's ſor- 
ſow as ſacred ; ſhe herſelf is a temple dedicated 


to grief; and were I to intrude with one ſtep or 


ene word thit bore any nearer an affinity to joy 
than rational comfort, I ſhould look on oel as 
guilty of the moſt impious profanation. I know 
I am not diſagreeable to her; I know more, I poſ- 
ſeſs her friendſhip and her confidence; the whole 


of her diſtreſſes ſhe has entruſted me with, and 


we are bound indiſſolubly to each other by 
plighted amity and fidelity, So far am I from 
feeling any ground for hope in this favour- 


able diſpoſition, that I conſider it as an inſuper- 


able barrier to a more intimate connexion. Had 
ſhe not felt ſhe had nothing more to give, ſhe 
would never have thought herſelf ſafe in granting 
ſo much. The fear that I ſhould have preſumed 


to go one ſtep farther, would have precluded me 
from - admittance, had not this been the extreme 


boundary of her favour, and from my intimate 


acquaintance with her, joined to obſervation, I - 


> 


am convinced that to mention my preſumptuous 
wiſhes would be entirely to forfeit what is more 
valuable to me than the poſſeſſion of her perſon. 
I have therefore taken my reſolution ; and ſhould 
you, Griffin, in your —_— for me, do any 
thing contrary to it, you forfeit my regard, and 
I will difown every word you ſay.“ 


Mr. Griffin, moved by the unaccullomed ſeve- 
rity of the Viſcount's looks, bowed .in ſiſence. 


Lord Firnes inſtantly recollecting that he had 


ſpoken perhaps more poſitively than he wiſhed, 
endeavoured. to atone for it and his rejection of 


Mr. Griffin's interpoſition, by profeſſing himſelf 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to ſtruggle againſt 
now to deſpiſe himſelf for fubmitting to, and 
-begging his friend's advice as to the means maſt 
likely to- inſure him a victory. Mr. Griffin ad- 
viſed ihſence. Lord Firnes ſhudde red involun. 
tarily, but in a few ſeconds confeffed it a very 
V holeſome preſcription. 


a paſſion he ſeemed 


2 go 
incre: 
healt! 
bore 

queſt 
him. 
rank, 
give 

abou! 
ſence 
the b 
and 1 
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Tur quid tka voted, the quo naked a ſub- 
ject of Alcuſßon. and could bs dreſſed in no gab 
— his Lordſhip did not cavil at. All places, al! 
ſchemes were equally objectionable. At Taft, * 
after a long diſcuſſion, travelling was agreed to, 
and it was reſolved that Lord Firnes ſhould aſk- 
Lord Strethling's permiſſcon to viſit Rome with . 
Mr. Griffin, 3 


Diſcuſſion of this painful ſdbje& had TP; 
a good effect on his mind. His fortitude was 
increaſed, and his family ignorantly fancied his 
health mending. Fondneſs ſuch as his parents 
bore him, could never heſitate in granting a re- 
queſt made for the important purpoſe of reſtoring 
him. Preparations not only ſuited to his elevated 
rank, but calculated by the credit they would #7 "A. * 
give him to raiſe his ſpirits, were inftamly ſet 
about, and ſoon completed: the time of his ab- 
ſence was to be regulated only by his own will, and 
the benefit to be derived from it; and his father 
and mother generouſly ſuppreſſed their own feel- 
"2738" . 1 


ings 
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ings on his approaching departure, leſt the 

ſhould increaſe his gloom. | nee 
The agonies of his mind returned with redou- 


bled violence as ſoon as his tranſient fortitude 


evaporated. It laſted but a few hours; only till 
he next ſaw Ypſilanti. Firm as he was in his 
opinion of her inſenſibility towards his paſſion, he 
could not but watch with eager curioſity how ſhe 
received the firſt tidings of his intended journey, 
Mr. Griffin mentioned it after dinner. Honeſt 
ſurpriſe and tender regret at once ſeated them- 
ſelves among her features, and in her eyes; and 
ſhe fo ingenuouſly expreſſed her concern, that 


Lord Firnes, apparently reaſoning backwards, 


was confirnied in all his hopeleſs forebodings. 
thought,” ſad ſhe, wiping her eyes without the 


leaſt ſolicitude to conceal her tears, ] had ſuffered 


ſuch misfortunes as muſt have made all vexations 
appear light ; but really, my Lord, if you go, 
I ſhall ſink again into-the melancholy you took 
ſuch pains to get me out of. I ſhall feel as if 1 
had loſt a brother, and-God knows my ſituation 


is e eue, enough.” _ | 
Had the now ſpoke French, Lord and Lady 


Strethling muſt have gueſſed trom the emotion 


her reply excited in their ſon, how he ſtood af- 
fected towards her; but they being engaged with 
other company, Mr, Griffin had addreſſed him- 
ſelf to her, and ſhe had expreſſed her concern in 


German. Lord Firnes quitted the room inſtantly. 
Mr. Griffin followed him, and tried to perſuade 


him to conitrue all things to his own advantage; 
but though half choaked with the convulſion of 
his breaſt, he was ſtill immoveably refolute, or- 


dered every thing for his departure the day next 


but one following, and ſeemed now to have 


j gained 
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gained, in 2 moſt confliting-ſlruggle, the maſ- 
tery he had on ſuch noble principles contended 
for. | | 5 5 
His conduct entirely awed his anxious friend, 
Mr. Griffin, into a concurrence in his meaſures, 
The laſt day of his ſtay he prudently devoted to | 4 
ſome diſtant viſits, and effectually, though appa- * 
rently by chance, ſhunned his fortitude's ſtouteſt 

' opponent, who gave way to her ſorrow in all her be 
native ingenuouſneſs. pas OG F 

Rhodolpha had been for ſome time thoughtful, - 

and as if perplexed ; and as Lord Firnes's depar- . - 
ture grew nigh, her uneaſineſs grew more and - - 
more evident. The heads of the family obſerved mt 
it, but did not chuſe to notice it. Ypſilanti ſaw | 
it, and perhaps, like Lear, biaſſed by her own 
ſufferings to ſuppoſe every one's originated from 

2 cauſe ſomewhat ſimilar, ſhe concluded Rho- 
dolpha attached to Lord Firnes; and ſincerely 
pitied her. e 1 

But Rhodolpha's conſtraint aroſe not ſo much 

from a wounded heart as a teeming head. She 
ſaw her own ſituation deſperate 5 had formed 

| abundance of ſchemes for its relief, all of which 

WY had proved abortive. Her ingenuity preſented 

her another chance: it was a deep game ſhe had 

' to play, and required not only all her ſkill, but 

che vtmoſt aid of good fortune, and the family - 

1 had parted for the night, and Lord Firnes had 

. bid Ypſilanti an adieu ſhe could anſwer only by 

a tears, before Rhodolpha had hit on any thing 

; feaſible to her purpoſe. 25 

f Ypſitanti and Rhodolpha retired to the cham- 

ber of the former for half an hour's goſſip. 

t 

e 

d 


| wiſh,” ſays ſhe, 1 had mentioned to Lord l 
\ Firnes a requeſt I had to make him: he ſays he fy 


— 
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ſhall be gone before I ſez him in the moraing, .. 


and my fooliſh heart failed me ſo when he took | 


leave, I could not name it.“ 
What is it?“ ſaid Rhodolpha. 
44 Why it is,“ replied Vpſilanti, that as - s 
is going into Italy, he would make ſoine enquiry - 
after my dear father. I dare not aſk it before 
Lord and Lady Strethling, becauſe [ have never 
told them where he is; ang were Ito get up in 
the morning on purpoſe to Tpzak to Lord Firnes, 1 1 
know they will be up too, and ſo I ſhould have | 
no opportunity. How ſhall 1, dear Rhodolpha, 
contrive to get at him? ſuppoſing were to write 
a note, and give it to his ſer vant?ꝰ | 
Rhodolpha pauſed as if — 1 ie poſſibi- 
lities. Vpſilanti, impatient, repeated the pro- 
poſition.— No,“ ſaid her fiiend, ** I can do bet- 
ter: he is not yet gone to his room, I will way- 
lay him when I leaye you, and will peak to 
him.” | 
c Will that be proper. . you not think i it 
will look rather diſrepectful?ꝰ ' 
« No, not at all. Beſide, my deareſt Ypſi- 
lanti, L,myſelf want an opportunity to ſpeak. to 
him, He. ought not to ſhun me as he does, if 
he had any pity.— Vou will oblige me by making 


me your meſſenger.” 


-Ypſilant?'s ſuſpicions were inſtantly confirmed. 


Tears of genuine ſympathy and compaſſion 


ſtarted from her eyes; and with no other permiſ- | 
ſion, Rhodolpha ſet out on her errand. 
She did not 1 4 it quite in the way ſhe had 


propoſed. ' She: went to Lord Fi Tp s chamber, 


and there; waited his arrival. He did not keep 
her long in ſuſpenſe. She apologiſed, and pre- 


ſented her , requeſt, at tbe ſame time e 
the 


p 
) 
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the neceſſity of ſecrecy, leſt the Barotꝰs retteat 
ſhould be diſcovered. Lord Firnes willingly un- 
dertook the embaſſy, and moved towards the door 
to let the lady out, who he could not conceive had 
any farther motive for ſtaying with him. * a 

Rhodolpha was an excellent aQrreſs ; ſhe had 
pretended great emotion in naming the Baron, 
and now repeatingher injunction to ſecrecy, and ad- 
verting to Vpfilanti's ſituation, and having reach- 
ed a convenient ſpot. for her ſcheme, te drop- 
ped in a ſeeming fit. Lord Firnes ſaved her from 
falling to the any; and, exceſſi vely alarmed, 
called out, elp, help; for Got fire, Tome 
water.” Y plant heard His voice, and was ruh- 
ning out of her apartment; but his lordſhip” $ 
valet was neareſt at hand, and two. or three maid- | 
ſervants happening to be within call, ſoon ran fo. 
his aſſiſtance. All together ruſhed to the room: 
the lady was ſoon recovered ; and her firſt artful 
requeſt was, that neither Lord nor Lady Streth- 
ling might be informed of the 3 Lord 
Firnes had embarraſſed himſelf by his promiſe to 
keep ſecret the errand on which ſhe had come. 
Mr. Griffin had joined the attendants, and ſome 
explanation was due to him and Ypſilanti; but 
his Lordſhip, unuſed to diſguiſe, and really much 
diſturbed, ſeemed ſo confuſed, and heſitated ſo ' 


terribly, that his ſtory appeared very unſatisfac- 


tory. His ſaucy -valet, who would gladly have 
advanced himſelf to the poſt of vice's prime mi- 


niſter about his maſter's perſon, and who had 


been exceſſively piqued at-a rejection of his ſer- 
vices while abroad, went away with an exultin 
ſneer. Mr. Griffin, as if confident in his pupil's 2 
virtue, tried to make him clear himſelf; the 


maid- ſervants ſneaked off, and Yoplilanti, in the 
Vol. 1. 5 | utmoſt 


* 
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utmoſt diſtreſs. her ill-placed affection W 
Rhodolpha- could excite, ſhut herfelf into her 
chamber, and ſpent the night in agonies. 

Rhodolpha the next day artfully accommodated 
her bebaviour to the fuſpicion ſhe wiſhed to excite, 
She avoided Y pfilanti, and when forced to come 
e 4 behaved as if conſcious of- having 
offended, "and defirous to deprecate her wrath. 
Her more generous friend conſtrued all to her ad- 
vantage, and confidering her as an object of 

ity, and as by her conduct ſupplicatin 1 | 
be forbore even to hint at what paſſed, and 
feemed defirous Rhodolpha herſelf Would forget 
it, So paſſed one week; and, excepting that 
the ſuppoſed deſinquent's ſpirits were evidently 
hurt, Lord Firnes' sabſence was the only e 
e in the , 
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Tur attention of the Earl and Counteſs had 
been for ſome time ſo nearly engroſſed by concern 
for their ſon, that none of it had been left to 
perceive the change in Rhodolpha's appearance. 
Perhaps ſhe was now leſs ſolicitous to conceal it. 
Lord Firnes had not been gone many days, before 
ſuſpicion, but not at all affecting him, was ex- 
cited in his mother's mind. She mentioned it to 
Lord Strethling ; and then ſending for Ypſilanti 
alone into her dreſſing-room, ſhe queſtioned her. 
Ig norant and innocent, nothing but the accident 
on the night before Lord Firnes's departure, pre- 
vented her pledging herſelf for her Ladyſhip's. 
being miſtaken ; but now transfixed with horror, 
ſhe was incapable of uttering a word in her de- 
Fence, and the whole power of the univerſe could 
not have compelled Ypſilanti to become her 
friend's accuſer. | 

Lady Strethling finding nothing was to 35 got 
from Ypſilanti, and fearful of advancing ſo heayy 
a charge againit any one merely on the evidence 
of her own opinion, called up her woman, on 


whoſe Judgment and 11 the come rely; 


and 
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1 
and without ſaying any thing that could lead her, 


deſired to know whether there was or was not a 

manifeſt alteration in Mademoiſelle Luſinguen's 
* perſon? © Undoubtedly, my Lady,” replied the 
woman: I have wondered your Ladyſhip has 


— 5 taken no notice of it before. We all or it long 


before my young Lord went away; ; and when 
Mademoiſelle fainted away in his room, as Made- 
moiſelle de Bergzeyl knows, we all imagined it 
would come odt, and that his Lordſhip would not 
go abroad.” 

Lady Strethling changed colour, bit her lips, and 
having heard quite as much as ſhe could digeſt, diſ- 
| miſſed the ſervant, while poor Ypſilanti, whom 

her laſt words had ſomewhat involved in the myſte- 
trious buſineſs, ſat ſpeechleſs, and in the utmoſt 
_ confuſion and embarraſſment. After a pauſe of 
ſome minutes, which neither of the ladies ſeemed 
able to interrupt, ſhe begged the Counteſs to allow 
her at leaſt to exculpate herſelf, and ro convince 
her that ſhe was as ignorant as herſelf of what 
they had now heard. But her ladyſhip was in 
too great perturbation to liſten to any thing, but 
the ſuggeſtions of her own tortured mind. She 
civilly defired Ypſilanti to retire, and then went 
to conſult with the Earl what ſteps they ſhould 
purſue. 
_ * Rhodolpha was never deficient in that ſpecies 
of curioſity termed inquiſitiveneſs. As ſoon as 
' Ypſilanti returned to her, the eagerly queſtioned 
her as to the cauſe of lady Strethling's ſummons ; 
but ſhe received little ſatisfaction, for it was not 


| in her friend's nature to divulge what ſhe conſi- 
dered as more ſtabbing than a dagger. 


| They remained alone near two hours, the one 
by every art, and by Tome menaces, endeavour- 


*. — 
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ing to extort the information ſhe Jonged for ; the 
other ſtriving to ſatisfy her and get rid of her wea- 
riſome importunity, by aſſuring her ſhe would 
learn what the wanted to know but too ſoon. 
At length came a meſſage, requiring Made- - 
moiſelle Luſinguen to attend the Counteſs. Her 
ſuſpicions that ſhe was the ſubjeQ of attention 
were now confirmed; and muſtering all her ready 
firmneſs to ſupport her through a trial that re- 
quired infinite power, the confidently ſtood before 
her beneſaQreſs, as if courting enquiry. 
The reward ſhe had in her own idea annexed to 13 
this delicate enterprize, was ſuch as ſtimulated 
her abundantly. She hoped lord Fimes would, 
however inclined he might be to refute the charge, | 
find himſelf borne down by the collateral evidence _- WM 
of circumſtances, and that he would ſuffer him- FT? 
ſelf, for the ſake of his character, to be terrified | L. 
into marrying her, Should this, which was the 44 
height of her moderate ambition, fail, ſhe, had no 
doubt that the Earl and Counteſs would willingly 
make her an ample compenſation, and purctaſe 
her ſecrecy at any price. In either caſe ſhe 
knew ſhe muſt be a gainer, and the neceſſity of 
gain was every day ay Ar. and made parti- 
cularly urgent by Ypfilants growing un- 
eaſy under the reception of reiterated favours 
from lord and lady Strethling, and having ex- 
preſſed an earneſt defire to attach herſelf once 
more to her father, let his ſituation be ever fo 
forlorn. A renunciation of this kind was tog 
repugnant to the feelings of Mademoiſelle Luſin- 
gen to be recemmended by any principles. She 
foreſaw that in this cafe ſhe muſt return to her 
own home, where ſhe conceived every thing the 
abhorred to inhabit. $223) 
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In anſwering Lady Strethling's interrogatories, 
no one cculd charge her with criminating Lord 
Firnes, It was the teſtimony of the ſervant that 
impeached him; and it was only by implication 
that he was criminated. Rhodolpha, as if too 
fond of him even to complain, -replied only. by 
ſobs, tears, and downcaft looks, wiſhing to Hea- 
ven ſhe had never entered Lord Strethling's doors, 
or ſeen Lord Ficnes; that the ſame cruel ocean 
had ſwallowed her up that robbed her of her only 
defender, her dear brothery and affecting to 
blame only herſelf, whom nature had furniſhed 
with too much ſuſceptibility and credulity. All 
this ſpoke againſt Lord Firnes with infinitely more 
force than the moſt virulent accuſation... Lady 
Strethling's _ diſtreſs was increaſed; ſhe went 
again to conſult her huſband, and left the fighing 
Rhodolpha to weave new webs. 
Whatever remained in doubt, none could now 
be entertained of the fact, that Mademoiſelle 
Luſinguen was in a ſituation that could not con- 


- tinue many months: So little concern did the * 


courageous lady teſtify about it, that when ſhe 
made her appearance at dinner, Lady Strethling 
was obliged to hint, and that pretty broadly, that 
common decency required ſhe ſhould confine her- 
ſelf to a leſs frequented part of the houſe. Yph- 
lanti, on pretence of indiſpoſition, had ſent an 
excuſe by her for her abſence; and Mademoſelle 
Luſinguen was defired to ſhare the ſolitude of 
her friend. . ff 10 
Indignant at this repulſe, but too prudent to 
give her paſſion vent, ſhe obeyed. Vpſilanti's 
dejection irritated her; and when ſhe had com- 
pelled her to confeſs how ſeverely ſhe felt the 
calamity of their fituation, and how impoſſible it 
op” | 9 
| 3 | 7 


\ 5 Rs. | 
was that ſhe ſhould not take part in the tremen- 
dous diſgrace they were involved in, Rhodolpha 
langhed at her weakeſs, and pledged herſelf for a 
ſafe exit out of all their troubles. —Y pfilanti was 
ſhocked at the callofity of her mind, and ſunk 
into filence. | V 
The reſult of the Earl and Counteſs's delibera- 
tions was, that Lord Firnes ſhould be immedi- 
ate! / recalled to anſwer the charge; and if it was, 
as they had no doubt it would be, fully ſubſtan- 
tiated againſt him, that he ſhould have an alter- 
native offered him either to marry Rhodolpha and 
retire into an obſcure ſituation, or make her ſuch 
a compenſation as ſhould be judged proper, and 
immediately accept a wife out of a great family 
in the neighbourhood, with whom they were as 
defirous as parents ſo indulgent could be, of form- 
ing an alliance. 

The ſcheme was put in praQtice,— \ confiden- 
tial ſervant was diſpatched to Lord Firnes with a 
letter from his father, requiring his inſtant return. 
The meſſenger was ſtrictly charged, on no con- 
ſideration, to reveal the real cauſe, of this unex- 
peed command, but to haſten the young Viſ- 
count*s ſetting out as ſoon as poſſible. 

In the mean time ſecrecy was enjoined every 
one of the family. Rhodolpha was now allowed 
to appear any where but in her own apartment, or 
in the garden, unleſs ſent for by Lord or Lady 
Strethling, who, though they had little affection 
for her, looked on her with compaſſion, - and did 
whatever could alleviate her ſituation, conſiſtent 
with a due regard to their own honour, 

Every affliction that the more amiable and 

more keen-ſuffering Y pſilanti had ever ſtruggled 
with, ſeemed at this time to array itſelf in double 

-'* 17. IE .L4 ES force 
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force againſt her peace. Her father, her dear 
Madame Guemené, and her ſtill dearer Caſimir, 
thoſe guardians of her youth that had kept from 
her every rude blaſt of fortune, were now loſt to 


her; and ſhe felt as thrown on the wide ocean of 


life, without ſecurity, help, or ſkill to reach any 


That on which ſhe might ſ=fely heve re- 
1 integrity of her own ſpotleſs heart, her 
intereſt in the failure of her friend ſeemed to de- 
prive her of. As if they were conjoint beings, 
ſhe conſidered the pain one endured as inevitably 
felt by the other; and erring through an amiable 


miſtake, ſhe felt guilty without cauſe ; rejected 


every diſtinction that the Earl and his lady would 


willingly have made between them, ſhared. all 
Rhodolpha's retirement, and was much more a 
penitent. 8 f . * 1 
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Wh EN the meſſenger overtook Lord Firnes, 
who had found very little benefit from change of 
place, he had not reached Rome, and from the 
tenor of his father's letter, he conceived hopes, for 
.: which he in vain ſought a foundation, that he was 
recalled to take the hand of Vpſilanti de Bergzeyl. 
- He checked this ſuppoſition as an effuſion of va- 
nity; and gave the letter to Mr., Griffin, at the 
ſame time expreſſing his readineſs to comply with 
its contents. His friend ardently longing for his 
happineſs, fancied he ſaw it, and when he returned 
the mĩſſive, gave him joy. 

„ Of what?” ſaid Lord Firnes, eagerly. | 

Of your ſummons. + Can you not —— who 
has di ctated it?ꝰ 

3-4 * 1 dar not gueſs.” 2: 14109 
hen let me gueſs for you, my be — 
emoiſelle de Bergzeyl is, I fancy, at the 
bottom of it.“ 


% Dear Griffin,” replied Lord Firnes, ables 


c 


his hand with the utmoſt violence, & J dare not 


hope, 


Tang," 
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hope, and yet cannot forbear. But how is it 

* poſlible? Point out to me a few links of proba- 

„ bility; and I will hope in ſpite of my own opi- 

nion. How can my father or mother have 

come at my ſentiments, and how can they have 

* diſpoſed Ypſilanti, ſo buried in grief, to re- 

' vive for my fake? Tell me it is poſſible in an 
« way that does not leave her leſs amiable, and 

& ſhall be in extacies.” 


% Firſt,” ſaid Mr. Griſlin, 66 let us aſſure our- 


4 ſelves, as far as we can, of the faQ—that is | 


the ſhorteſt way to convince you of its poſſible | 
e xiſtence. Philip ſeems cautious and reſerved, 
as if he had been charged not to tell too much: 
I ſuppoſe Lord and Lady Strethling chuſe to be 
* the bearers of their intelligence themſelves; 
but I think if you were not by, I could learn a 
little that might prevent your ſurpriſe - Os ex- 
tacies being fatal to you.” 
Lord Fir nes immediately withdrew. Mr. 
Griffin called Philip in, and began to queſtion him 
obliquely. He hoped none of the family were 
ill, that Lord Firnes was ſo ſuddenly recalled. 
«« No, Sir; my - Lord and Lady, and the 
= Mademoiſelles, are in bog health, thank 
46 God. | 
4 ] perceive, Philip, by your caution and your 
** countenance you are afraid of ſaying too much. 
I fcorn to tempt you to tranſgreſs any orders you 
* may have received, and therefore if I aſk you a 
* queſtion you do not hold yourſelf at liberty to 
anſwer, make no ſcruple of refuſing g, but if it 
* did not infringe on your duty, I wifFhoneſtly 
& tell you it would be a ſatisfaQtion to Lord Firnes 
and me to know whether the buſineſs he is 5 
«c e 
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« ed home on, is likely to prove agreeable or diC- 
% agreeable to him. _—_ 

* Agreeable, I ſuppoſe, Sir. 
ls there not a lady in the caſe? 

«« ] believe there may be. | 

It is then, I ſuppoſe, Lord Strethling's de- 
« ſign to ſettle his ſon. But this I do not aſk 
"cc ou. x N 5 2 : 5 | 
| 7 It is my Lord's deſign, replied Philip,” be- 
trayed a little ſurther than was prudent by his ho- 
neſt feelings, to make the young gentleman do 
Wie 2 i 
“ Jaſtice, Philip! Lord Firnes was never de- 
66 ficient in that point. £4; 
„ Perhaps not: we ſhall ſee what his juſtice 
«© amounts to very ſoon. | 
Were Lord Firnes here,” replied Mr. Griffin 
gravely, ©* he would now inſiſt on your explaining 
. »*5 yourlelt. - 1 

Philip looked as if fearful of being compelled 
to ſay more than he ought; and willing to buy 
the privilege of ſilence by a ſmall ſacrifice, he an- 
ſwered with affected jocularity, © Why, Sir, 
« when a gentleman has run away with a young 
c lady's heart, it is but juſtice he ſhould make her 
„„ ſome amends, All I ſay is, it's pity it was not 

ic broached before my young Lord went away 
* it might have ſpared him a long journey, and 
te the young lady a great deal of crying; and the. 
« matter might have been huſhed up with leſs 
4 noife. And fo, Sir, if you pleaſe, don't aſk me 
« any more queſtions. I ſhall ſet off again almoſt 
, directly, and ſhall ſay my Lord is coming. 
„% Odds are againſt you, faid Mr. Griffin, that 
« we ate at St. Leonard's hefore you. Lord 
1 Firnes will hire no horſes without wings. 
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4 | What then, Sir,) you think | he will be. agree- 

6 able | 

« Ag-eeable? Yes, I think he i is very a oreeable, 
& and I dare ſay the young lady you talk of, thinks 
* ſo too. Yes, yes, I will anſwer for his being 
15 | agreeable, Philip. | 

„Well, Sir I am very glad of "pa was very 
<6 much afraid; becauſe you have ir, ſome- 
times when women and ladies 7 
% know, Sir. 

Ves, yes, Philip p, 1 underſtand you. You 
* mean, When ladies fall in love, gentlemen are 
& not always in the humour for it; but I can aſ- 

e ſure you Lord Firnes fell in love Jong before the 
44 lady Id, and only ran away from her for fear 

& he ſhould be refuſed. _ a 

Good Lord! exclaimed honeſt Philip, how 

% ſucky things fall ont 1 But I am ſure my young 

Lord had no reaſon to fear. Nothing was ever 
yet too hot or too heavy ſor him, as they ſay. 
S8 good day to vou, Sir.“ 

Away went Philip to haſten his departure: Mr. 

| Griffin in?antly. repaired to his anxious friend, and 
by refating what had paſſed, overcame his diff- 
dent credulity.  .- 

Yet delighted as he. was, and eager as he was 
to take poſſeſſion of the happineſs, he imagined 
himſelf called to, he would not leave Italy with- 

out executing the commiſſion Rodolpha had given 
him on the part of Y phitants, Little did he think 
that it was the fatal moment when that commiſſion 
was delivered that had produced. his dream of jay, 
and would make him to the keeneſt regret, The 
aukward ſituation he had been diſcovered in, though 
at the moment, it diſtreſſed him, had ſcarcely ever 
after recurred to his remembrance, Rhodoſpha at 
| NO 


r | 
no time could boaſt a place in his affeQions ; but he 
had not ſufficiently penetrated her character to te- 
member her as an object of deteſtation. In ſhort, 
poor Rhodolpha, in Lord Firnes's mind, had ſunk 
into a corner of oblivion more provoking to her, 
had ſhe known it, than the moſt induſtrious ani- - 
e OP EEE G1 67% Ha | 
His Lordſhip's punctilious diſcharge of his pro- 
miſe required him to ſeek the Baron de Bergzeyl, 
unaccompanied by Mr. Griffin. He had told him 
ingenuouſly hoWhe was bound, and then had pr o- 
ceeded in his enquiries, but with ſo little ſucceſs, 
that he was on the point of giving up the ſearch in- 
_ deſpair, when at the laſt inn he could reaſonably 
enquire at, he heard that a gentleman had lately 
come into the neighbourhood, who lived with ſuch 
ſecrecy as made it probable he had fled his own 
country in diſtreſs. A very ſhort time before, his 
informer added, another gentleman, with two 
little girls, had come to reſide with him: this cir- 
cumſtance gave a degree of confirmation to the evi- 
dence: Lord Firnes doubted not that theſe perſons 
were Colonel Luſinguen and his daughters, and 
with a conſiderably increaſed hope of ſucceſs, he 
poſtponed the continuation of his journey, and de- 
voted a day to this duty. 11 Fee nts 
His information directed him to a village, con- 
ting only of five or fix poor houſes, between 
Lucca and Piſa: thither he went from Leghorn, 
and no one knowing the Baron by his uſual appel- 
lation, he was forced to viſit each of theſe ſmall 
_ dwellings till he ſhould find one with domeſtic fea- 
tures like what he ſought. The firſt he entered 
had women and children in it: the ſecond a man 
working at ſome ſervile occupation; another was 
a ſmall ſhop containing an analyſis of all the vue 
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Lethe place But in the fourth were indications 
_ ſuch as he looked for, A man, under forty years 
of age, of a gloomy aſpect, but with the external 
ofa gentleman, was fitting by a ſmall fire with a 
book in his hand. Lord Firnes ſtopped for a mo- 
ment to conſider under what character he ſhould 
5 addreſs him, ſo as not to alarm him; for his looks 
on the entrance of a ſtranger declared him not con- 

vinced of his Abe r olle nee nn, 


3 ‚ . . 
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Tun maſter of the humble dwelling roſe, and 
in good Italian begged to know what had procured 
him the honour of a ſtranger's viſit. Lord Firnes 
aſked jf a German officer of the name of Luſin- 
guen did not live there. He lives here,” re- 
plied the other, ** but he is not now at home.” — 
Might L-preſume to aſk a few queſtions ?” . ſaid 1 
Lord Firnes, without ſtepping a foot forwarder. | 
Ihe gentleman laid down his book, and ſeemed 
to think the invitation of pointing to a ſeat the 
utmoſt his politeneſs could extend to. 

His viſitor aſked no more. He ſeated himſelf, 
and, well-bred;and travelled as he was, felt at a 
loſs how to addreſs a man he longed to be ac- * 

quainted with, yet feared to repel by attempting 5 
to commence an acquaintance; as the child in | 
chace of a ſplendid butterfly extends and with- 
draws his hands alternately, even when he hopes 
it within his reach, dreading leſt in the very act 

of ſnatching, his n eſcape him. 
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The Baron, for it was he himſelf, was too 
cautious and had too much need of caution to ex- 
peoſe himſelf by being too liberal in his encou- 
ragements: he again requeſted to hear what had f 
ptocured him this interview, As he ſpoke, his 
features opened into a placid ſmile of Ypſilanti ; 
and Lord Firnes now wanting no further aſſurance 
that he was right in his application; and rouſed 
by the delightful recollection this ſimilarity of 
countenance excited, without farther preface, 
ſaid haſtily, I am English: ; Tam a gentleman, 
a man of honour, and one too much intereſted in 
your preſervation to betray you. You are, or I 
am much deceived, the unfortunate Baron de 
| Bergzey |: it is at your daughter's requeſt I fee 
you; and my prefer fit” buſineſs is to offer your 
ſituation nr comfort mine can” "ore: for 
&2 it.“ ”7 10. 
"1% Bhs pallidneſs of fear 500 yy crerſpicad 
the countenance of the aſtoniſned Baron, had not 
7 the glow of joy at heating the words your daugh- 
ter, countera Red it. Lord Firnes proceeded to 
_ « relieve his diſtreſs by a relation of all that hap- 
pened ſince his family joĩned the unhappy trio at 
Oſtend; and not once queſtioning the authority 
on which he ſpoke, concluded a narrative that 
had excited a variety of emotion in his hearer, by 
an account of What he conceived to be his own 
proſpect, and, as if he had been already the 
huſband of Vpfllanti, inſiſted on exerciſing the 
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— pfrivilege he claimed of eſtabliſhing her 'father's A 
peace. Young' man like, and lover-like, all he 6 
could promiſe fell ſhort of his defire to promote yp 
the happineſs of her ſo dear to him, and one ſo oo: 

dear to him, and one ſo dear to her. Nothing * 


Was to be conſidered as an impediment ; and the 
- Baron, 


I 
Baron, as if a ſtranger to kindneſs, and charmed 
with it, began to ſhake off his reſerve; and 


ſeemed to glow under the cheiiſhing hand of 
ſuch e crit RR 4% 

He informed, Lord Firnes, that the Vringen 
family had abated nothing of their rancour to- 
wards him, which the conſequences of own con- 


duct made him confeſs juſtifiable ; he ſaid he had 
renounced every thing they could claim, and he 


could recall, having reſerved to himſelf nothing 
but the produce of his ſmall patrimony at Lauffen, 


with which he had purchaſed the houſe. he was 


in, and a ſmall garden adjoining it. He confeſſed 


that poverty was now his lot; and that the means 
of his future ſubſiſtence were precarious, © His 


friend Luſinguen, whom no ſorrows could detach, 
and who, though he ſpared not the repreſ enſion 
of his faults, was diſpoſed to accept his repent- 


ance, and to alleviate his diſtreſſes, had quitted 
Germany, and from the pureſt motives of friend- 


ſhip had taken up his abode with him, | A letter 


which Rhodolpha had written to him, informing 


him of the fate of his ſon and of Madame Gue- 


mene, had never reached him, he therefore was 


yet to hear of this misſortune. Tis the ſever- 
eſt he can feel,“ ſaid. the Baron, ruminating on 


the ſad cataſtrophe, ** this ſon was dearer to him 


than all his other children; there was, I am con- 
vinced, ſome particular reaſon for this preference 
hat I know not; for intimate as we are, I 
poſſeſs none of his confidence. Early in our ac- 
quaintance he ſeemed wounded at every recur- 
rence to domeſtic circumſtances: I, having many 
motives to ſimilar concealment, acquieſced in his; 


and the conſequence is, that we are ſtrangers to 


every 


— 
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every thing reſpecting each other Prior to our 


caſual meeting at Hoenſdern.” | 


A converſation of ſome hours was not Gniſhed A 


when Colonel Luſinguen entered, Lord Firnes 
felt all that ſenſibility can ſeel when in the fea- 
tures of this ſtranger to him he trace i a ſtrong 
reſemblance to thoſe of him whom he was begin- 
ning to love when fate broke the ſcarcely- wrought 
band. He could not attempt a recital ſo galling 
to'a parent ; but haſtily took his leave, promiling 
to defer his journey tiſſ the following day, when 
he hoped to/learn how he might belt relieve the 
Baron's ſituation. He returned to his inn, pen- 
five amidſt all his et ultation; and when he met 
= friend Griffin, ſuffered in all its force the mi- 
— of being — wqynrd to eonfine his fenſations 
is own boſom 
On the followi ng morning he again viſited the 
Baron, and was much relieved by hearing he had 
diſcharged the painful duty of informing Luſin- 
guen, whom unrelenting fortune ſeemed to pur- 
ſue into the cloſeſt rectifes! of his irreparable 
Toſs. No previous diſcipline, ſhort of that adver- 
 fity had from his youth inured bim to, could 
have taught him unrepining ſubmiſſion under ſuch 
a calamity; but Luſinguen could kiſs the rod, 
and bleſſed kind-providence that threeſcore years 
— ten were tiearly the boundary of human * 
 irence. | 


The warm feelings of youth wits leſs eafy to 


reſtrain in the friend cher the ſorrow of the 
father ; and Lord Firnes, whom nothing but his 
ſympathetic nature excluded at this moment 
from the title of a perfectly happy man in idea, 


found no perſonal Felicity preponderate againſt 


hy ſocial affections. Without an Hteration k 
$ 


* 


lade. 


„ 
his countenance, for that he cluld command, the 
tears rolled from his eyes when be again ſaw the 
robbed parent, who far more colleQed, ſmiled 
benevolently on this indication of a heart, and 
preached to him the comfort he himſelf. 
wants: e yes 
All the Viſcount's eloquence was exerted to pre- 
vail on thoſe two fi iends to accompany him to 
England; but it could not prevail. Nothing 
could tempt Luſinguen again to try the haunts + 
men; and the fear of detection operated on the 
Baron too forcibly to be counterated, All Lord 
Firnes, could obtam was an acceptance of his offer 
to ſettle the Baron in what comfort and ſecurity 
be could, as ſoon as he had married Y pfilant!, 
whom he purpoſed bringing into Italy in the 
ſpring. Her father's ſpirit would not brook any 
overtures to_temporary relief; and Lord Firnes, 
ſorry he could do no more, ſet off for Eng- 
land. ö 5 
On art wing at St. Leonard's, he was not per- 
mitted to ſee either of the foreigners till he had a 
long conference, with the Earl his father, who 
with more gentleneſs than could have been ex- 
pefted, accuſed him of a breach of all that 
ſhould have held him to duty, in having illicitly 
obtained the affe ctions of one whom he was 
bound in honour, to protect as a helpleſs gueſt, 
and whom it was the height of perfidy to de- 
As he did not name Rhodolpha, and all he ſaid 
would have. applied to her friend. Lord Firnes 
continued in his error; and attributing. in his own 
nind every thing to Ypſilanti, thought his 2 55 
| | | ratner 


reluctant, to prefer the alternative of his marry- 
ing Rhodolpha. Fearful that her ! appearance 


was deſtined by Lord Strethling :to perform the 


1 25 ) 


rather too ſeriousz and ſtrove to end his appre- 


henſions, by promiſing every acquieſcence that 


could be aſked. Lord Strethling to whom this 


was little ſatisfaQion, for both to him and his 
lady the neceflity of their ſon's, marrying Rho- 


dolpha at all, and efpecially under the preſent 


circumſtances, was highly mortifying, ſeemed 


itil 8 and Lord Firnes was on the 
Point 


ſhewing his ignorance by naming Ma- 
demoiſelle de Bergzeyl, when a thought ſtruck 


the Earl, and determined him to uſe more 


fineſſe than he had ever in the courſe of his life 
CCC 


-  Rumination on the vexatious conſequerice cſ 


his ſon's unruly paſſions had induced him, though 


might convert the young man's pliable diſpoſition 
into obſtinacy, and ſatisfied from herſelf and his 
reliance on Philip's taciturnity, that he was yet 
i nt of this important truth, he now re- 


ſolved to bind him to the performance of his 
Willing promiſe, before he was informed of it; 
and that he might have no means of retraCting, 


ö 


to keep him out of fight of Rhodolpha till he 


Was to take her hand. 


On account of Lord Firnes's ſtay at Leghorn, 


- Philip had arrived before him; and having re- 


ported to the family the Viſcount's agreeable dil- 
Poſition, every thing had been got into the utmol 
forwardneſs for the wedding. As it was not in 
its circumſtances very honourable; all | conſiders- 
tions of rank and port were laid aſide, and a foli 
citude for privacy took their place. Mr. Griff 


ceremon) 


SSD 
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ceremony. His Lordſhip was therefore not a 
little vexed to ſee his ſon return without him; 
nor was the excuſe Lord Firnes brought, that 
he had gone a fe miles out of his way to ſee 
his mother, half ſo ſatisfactory as the aſſurance 


that he would reach St. Leonard's within two 
hours. 
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L ORD Strethling, anxious to exceſs for the 
_ concluſion of this diſagreeable buſineſs, purſued 
his plan without attention to any thing beſide, 
N his ſon in the library, where he had re- 
ceived him, he locked him in while he went to 
announce his arrival and his obedience. Lady 
" Strethling was impatient to ſee him, but yielded 
to her huſband's requeſt that ſhe would poſtpone 
it, though in her maternal eagerneſs ſhe could e 
not ſee the neceſſity of ſuch caution. q 
She carried the important news to Ypſilanti ir 
and Rhodolpha; and, with a degree of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs that did her honour, congratulated the 1 
latter on the approaching termination of her ſor- ¶ lo 
rows in a way that, if the young lady could have ei 
bluſhed at receiving unmerited kindneſs, ought to th 
have covered her with ſhame. Nor were kind 
words all that ſhe could have rejected, as not per- 
taining to her ſituation. Lady Strethling, on 2 
whoſe bounty Ypſilanti had wich the moſt grate. it 
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ful reluctance, and Rhodolpha with the moſt un- 
feeling, yet diſſembled greedineſs, depended en- 

tirely ever fince the ir caſual meeting, now added 
to her former gifts whatever ſhe thought ſuitable 
for the occaſion; and Rhodolpha, while ſhe was 
plotting the ruin of the family, decked. herſelf 
without remorſe at the ex pence of thoſe ſhe was 


| betraying. 


Lord Firnes could not at all underſtand why he 
was a priſoner, and bore his confinement and ſo- 
lituge rather impatiently. At: laſt, and within 
the time he had. named, Mr. Griffin came: he 
was ſhewn into a parlour to Lord Strethling, who 


vas buſied in adjuſting a ſettlement for Rhodolpha. 


The inſtant Mr. Griffin entered, Lord Strethling 
ſaying only, .** Griffin, you muſt marry my fon 


immediately,“ went to ſetch the bride. Mr. 
Griffin was gone to get rid of his boots when his 
lordſhip. returned to the room with the three la- 
dies: he left chem and went to releaſs Lord 


Firnes, whoſe impatience was at its climax. 
Taking his mother's hand as he paſſed her, his 
eyes darted inſtantly on his dear Vpſilanti; and 
quitting Lady Sirethling, almoſt without fpeak- 
ing, his joy was not to be repreſſed; and he 
would have caught Vpfilanti in his arms, but 
ſhe with a coyneſs he did not expect, and with a 
look that awed him into recollection, evaded his 
embrace, and by an attitude more intelligible 
than words, directed his attention io her who 
was ſuppoſed to have the belt right to it. 
Lord Firnes, imagining his offence. to be only 
a tranſgreſſion of form, endeavoured to atone-for 
it by paying general compliments, which Made- 
moiſelle Luſinguen received with downcaſt eyes, 
ſeigned tears, and all the filent* hypocriſy wo 


— 
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could ſo well practiſe, which was little regarded 
by him ſhe was playing on. So entirely was he 
engroſſed by V pſilanti, that he conſidered the 
civilities required of him only as a means of pre- 
vailing on her to receive his more ardent expreſ- 
ſions, and glancing ſlightly at all things elſe, his 
eye did not reſt long enough on Rhodolpha to 
point out to him any e 2 in her appearance. 
But when his father, with a ſigh, led her 


forward, and taking Lord Firness hand, com- 


manded him to — as his wife the women he 
tad irreparably injured, the- myſtery was unra- 


velled, and he faw how repens tb he had deceived | 


himſelf. "4 Hf15 

: Reddening 'with antics, be 5 his 
* from the EarPs, and poſitively. refuſed the 
_ acquieſcence demanded. He inſiſted on hearing 
what was the injury he was required to atone! for, 
denied allknowledge of any thing that could com- 

him to give his hand where his heart never 
had had a ſhare; and in the fury of his reſent- 
_ avowed his love for Ypſilami de Berg- 


2e 

„ Phbodelpba 1 5 Ypſilanti fainted,” and all 
was diſtreſs: and confuſion. Each one_ doubted 
whether the reſt were in their ſenſes. - At this 
juncture, in came Mr. Griffin, who could only 
add to the embarraſſment; for he was as effec- 
tually miſled as his noble friend. When Lord 
Strethling looked to him for an explanation, he 
could only reply, that Lord Firnes's ready obedi- 


"ence was founded on the idea that it was claimed 


for Mademoiſelle de Bergzeyl; and that, as far 


as the moſt intimate acquaintance would enable 


him to judge, he thought he might venture to 


aſſert; that Lord Firnes never had entertained the 
ſmalleſ 


% 
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1 

d. Strethling now "took Mr. Griffin, into 
another room, and in that where e ladies were, 
the confuſion, Was ſo inextricable that no e ven⸗ 
tured to interrupt the ſilence they ſunk into. 
Lord Firnes was all agitation. Y pſilants: diſtracted 
with doubt, and grieved to think he had been the 


cauſe of miſtake and uneaſineſs, withdrew ; Rho, 


dolpha followed her, and the Viſegunt was left 


0 af nens if he could, to is mo- 
e 


e Gncereſt pity. took. poſſeſſion. of Ypſilan, 5 


ti ; —— .when ſhe recolleQted the ſituation 
of her, unſortunate friend, ; whom - ſhe conſi- 


ring moſt unjuit by her ownexcuſ- 
405 fav {ie and the — oh caprice. of her 
ſedbcer: e to give Rhodolpha every com- 
fort, ſhe: on her Knees. aſſured her, that even 
could the image of her beloved Caſimir be ever 


eraſed. from her heart, no earthly conſideration 
could induce her to marry, I. Firnes../ All hec 


Influence over him; Wie, Promi omiſed ſhould be ex- 


erted. only to mio be juſt; and ſhould 
he ſtill 2 ſhe dhe woe prefer haring her fate, 
whatever it might be, to the ſplendid infamy 4 
taking what was another” CI on tier” ode 


Rhodolpha, all grief, and” gratitude, nad 


 herrfaend, to ſpare her feelings, and never to 
mention. Lord Firnes as deſerving of reſentment: 


as. if too generous and too fond to ſuffer juſtice, 


ſhe, was heaping condemnation on herſelf for all 


that; paſſed, taking the blame. entirely on herſelf, 


and, proteſting with equal ſolemnity and artifice, 
Vol., I. 


that nothing ſhould hy prevail on het 0 accuſe 


ſmalleſt i intention of marrying Mademoill . 1 


. 
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him ſhe ſtill, notwithſtanding his rejection of her, 
loved more than her life. 5 f 
The deceiver and the deceived had Tpent about 
an hour thus, when they were ſummoned to at- 
tend the Earl and Counteſs; and Rhodolpha was 
called on to prefer her accuſation againſt Lord 
Firnes. He himſelf with all the warmth of ex- 
aſpetated innocence, inſiſted en her revealing . 
whatever ſhe could make againſt him. I will 
reveal nothing, ſaid we, with hypocritical com- 
poſure. Acquit me, my Lord, of having 
any . hand in your ꝓreſent diſtreſs: the diſcovery 
was made contrary to my wiſhes; and but for that 
fatal night when L accidentally fainted in your 
chamber, I might have died ſafe from the enqui- 


ties of thoſe who in their very friendſhip and be- 


nevolence torture me:“ dhe had ſcarcely pro- 
nounced theſe words, When her voice failed, and 
ſhe was cartied aut of the room, to all appearance 
inſenſdle. ee HET an, 
Every particle of Lord Firnes's airy hope had 
vaniſhed: his paſſion was forced to give way to 
his zeal in vindicating bimſelf. Rhodolpha was 
admired by all for her Heroic Virtue, except by 
Mr. Griffin, whoſe confidence in Lord Firnes re- 
mained unſhaken, and -who declared, that his 
word-would go farther-with him than the atteſta- 
tions of millions of witneſſes. - 
+2 Enquiry was now excited as to the circumſtance 
"Mademoiſelle Lufinguen had alluded to. Lord 
Firnes related every circumſtance. of her unſea- 
ſonable viſit to him, except the purpoſe ſhe came 
for. Ypfilanti had left the room with Rhodol- 
pha ; he therefore could not obtain from her the 
diſpenſation he judged himfelf bound in honour 
$445 a : K 5 ae te 
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to wait for, nor would he, for ſear of involving 
her, hint that ſhe had it in her power to account + 
for it; but imagining his couduct at the time 
might go ſome way towards his exculpation, he 
called up thoſe, ſervants who had ſeen Mademoi- 


ſelle in his chamber, and requeſted them, with- 


out reſerve, to tell allthey knew. 


Ma CHAP, 


— 


— 
- 


"Tur. malice of Ricci, his valet, had now an 
opportunity of venting itſel, and aided Rhodol- 
ha's deſign more than ſhe could have hoped. 
e gave his evidence in a way that, without de- 
parting from the truth, was ſufficient to convince 


all preſent that he had been an agent in the buſi- 


neſs, or at leaſt was privy to it; and when Lord 
Firnes, provoked beyond all bearing, at the ini- 


quity that was oppreſſing him, threw his purſe. 


AM 


on the ground, and ordered him to take it as a 
diſcharge, and to quit his ſervice and his fight in- 
ſtantly, the injured Viſcount, unſkilled in the 
obliquities of vice, was not at all aware that he 
was giving credibility- to the raſcal”s falſehood. 
Ricci, ſeizing the purſe and chinking the gui- 


neas, cried out, *** Evviva Pamore! Evviva il pa- 


' drone ! non ſono [ſempre i ſervitori fideli cofi 


ricompenſati. 


„ he 


"ad 


07-385; ).. 
Ihe conſternation was far from diminiſhing; 
and Lord Firnes ſeeing the tide of malice over- 
whelming him, that he might not be compelled - 
to ruin himſelf by giving way to it, defired a a 
few. hours for conſideration. This favour was 
granted him: he ſhut himſelf up with his'friend © - 


- 


Griffin, and peremptorily required to know whes * 
ther he too judged him guiltyh 
« Far from it, my Lord,” ſaid Mr. Griffin: 
« 1 think, I know you too well to believe you 
capable of what you are accuſed of, or of deny- 
ing it had it been true: beſide I flatter myſelf I am 
ſo far in your confidence, that you would at "firſt, 
if not afterwards, have acquainted me with the 
impreſſion Mademoiſelle Lufinguen had made on 
you. She is not the fort of woman I ſhould ever 
have ſuppoſed you faſcinated by; but your 
placing. your affections on her friend, I expected 
from the firſt moment it became poſſible. “ 
„am happy then,” replied Lord Firnes; 
6“ and if you love me, Griffin, pews reaſon to 
Teſ6ice that you cannot ſuſpe& me: for by a1 
that is ſacred, had you too joined the general © 
infamous cry againſt me, 1 would. not have ſur- 
vived the diſgrace. My piſtols are loaded: and 
this hour, as it put an end to my il-founded 
hopes, ſhould haye put an end to the malice df 
5 enemies.” it 3 ; NR 5 ren 5 
S6 dreadful a purpoſe had the effect of the 
molt determined menace on Mr. Griffin, Wo 
ſeeing, the prudence of adoping whatever could . 
at as a cordial on his noble friend's wounded mind, 
ſaid all that could encourage him to oppoſe” him- 
ſelf to adverſe fortune. They fat down coolly _ 
to diſcuſs the ſabje&, ard to endeavour to find 
- out the ſource of their diſtreſs; but all their per- 
eee £0417 IP 20% 1807 211948; enn 
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ſpicuity was was too little; Rhodolpha had be- 
haved with ſuch conſummate art, that ſhe was 
unſuſpected, and appeared rather like one of ihe 
oppreſſed than the oppreſſor. Ypſilanti, no one 
that was in the leaſt intimate with her, could for 
a mbment ſuppoſe capable of deceit ; and as for 
Lord and Lady Strethling, they were acting ſo 
totally againſt their own intereſts, that nobody 
could judge them the contrivers of the plot. 

One method, and one only, preſented itſelf as 
adequate to the grand purpoſe of exculpation. 
Mr. Griffin propoſed to Lord Firnes the requir- 
ing Mademoiſelle Luſinguen explicitly to acquit 
him: her acquieſcence would not be doubted of, 
as ſhe ſcemed averſe to joining in the juſtice of the 
reſt of the family; and it was determined to 
requeſt it. C | 

This was no ſooner reſolved on than put in ex- 
ecution; and in the preſence of his father and 
mother, Y pſilanti, and Mr. Griffin, Lord Firnes 
addreſſed Mademciſelle Luſinguen, by telling her 
it was in her power alone to clear up the error his 
family was involved in, and deſiring her to give 

them this unequivocal ſatisfaQion. - A 

The preface ruined the effec᷑ the requeſt ſhould 
have produced. It gave the artful Rhodolpha an 
opportunity of interrupting Lord Firnes by profeſ- 
ſions of readineſs to obey him. She obſerved 
* that her own ſituation was ſuch as made her 
entirely deſperate; and that the only ſhadow of 
„ comfort left for her to catch at-was the poſſibi- 

* lity of reſtoring him to the regard of his family, 
« For this privilege,” ſaid ſhe, in a ſeeming ago- 
ny of frantic affection, there is nothing can be 
named which I would not forego. Neither in 
this world, nor in that I am haitening to, have 
£4. ” I aught 


23 "(Gam } 
Laught to hope. Speak, Lord Firnes; ſay 
what you require; and I will do it, 
„ FSay then,“ ſaid Eord Fit nes, that I am in- 
«© nocent of hat is laid to my charge, and 4hat 
1. am under no obligation to marry you.“ 


her hands as if about to make the moſt ſolemn pro- 


teſtation.— Hold,” cried Lord Strethling 


„ Mademoiſelle- be ſilent- What are you going 


to do?“ ſaid he, turning to his ſon ! You are 
« going to make this unhappy creature perjure 


* herſelf; and as you - have ruined her peace 
6 here, to make her forfeit it hereafter. Were 


4 ſhe to ſwear ever» ſo ſolemnly to your inno- 


* cence, I would not believe her: the deſpera 


* - tion: you have reduced her to,: deprives her of 


her reaſon, and conſequentiy of all claim to 
« credit: The whole world could not acquit 
 & you, Firnes, and nothing but your inſtantly 
4 marrying her ſhall prevent my diſinheriting 
% you, which1 can as eaſily do as ſay it. If a 
«< villain muſt bear my name and title, he ſhall 
at Jeaſt want the means to make himſelf noto- 
, rious Get out of my fight, and do not pre- 
ſume to come near me till you have learnt to 
be honeſt. 1 have been an indulgent father to 
% you, becayſe I thought you deſerving of indul- 
s gence. | You have preſumed on my affeQion 
4 but you ſhall 6nd that indignation not often 
1 rouſed, is the ſevereſt. I will not hear a word 


« you have to ſay. Be gone; and iſ you do-not . 


& by this time to-morow profeſs yourſelf ready to 
„ marry Mademoiſelle Luſinguen, be aſſured you 
vill find yourſelf Earl of Strethling without a 
6, ſhilling.” i Get NEF 


— 
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Rhodolpha dropped on her knees; .and raiſed 


* 
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246 Tis neither your forture nor your favour, 

Sir,“ replied Lord © Firces' reſolutely, “ that 

« ſhall induce me to diſgrace you by obeying 
you. -I will marry no man's caſt- aff miſtreſs; 

e but truſt an hour will come when you will be 

_ © undeceived; and muſt commend my obſtinacy; 

till when, you!nſtalngys know-where 1 2 
A be founrt,?” 

The Viſcount left the rom inftancly; Y Mr. 
-Griffin followed him; and though he wiſhed to 
moderate his anger, he could — blame it, nor 
attempt to divert him from his reſolution! of im- 
mediately quitting a ſcene of ſuch unfathomable 
vickedneſs. Debating on the route he ſhould 
- nake, his Lordſhip preferred returning ta Italy, on 
: 28 of 4 Wiſh to viſit that coùntry; but in 

ality for the ſake of ſeeing the Baron de 
egen and informing him how cruelly he had 
bees difappoimed. This determined , on, he 
Vote three letters; one to his mother, proteſt- 
| ts his innocenee, and :intreating a ſuſpention of 
her opinion on this intricate buſineſs 3 another to 

Ypſilanti, informing her of his having found her 
* und of his intention to re · viſit him; antt a 
allied Rhodoiphd, conjuring herg if ſhewas not 
dead to ull ſenſe of danger, to do him juſtice, by 
- revealing the. real author of her preſent diſtreſs. 
This duty diſcharged, he ordered his. chaiſe and 
one fervant bnly! to attend ihim, and, accompani- 
ed by Mr. Griffin, ſet. bf - for Llondog; to take 
up what money he had in readineſs For -bis ex- 

es.. 7 1804999 10 1 07 „tit 21073 \& he 
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: hitherto been uninterrùpted by: the leaſt domeſtic 

jar between Lord Strethling and his wife. 'United . 
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other's merits,. they had ever ſhewn a readineſs to 
yield reciprocally, if their opinions did not perfeQ- 
ly agree; and their affeQion had been ſo 3 
centered in their only ſon, that there ſeemed but 
one mind. But now the ſexpert they had been ſo 


generouſly une poifoned all their comfort. 


Lord Strethling's juſtice and honour were called 
on to oppoſe natural affection. The more tender 


ſex could not ſupport the confli&t equally, nor ap- 


prove the ſtoical ſeverity her offspring ſuffered 
under. Pity far her ſon. half inclined her to believe 


him innocent; but in this firſt exertion of oppoſ- 


ing power, feeling ſhe had no weight, ſhe was 
forced to ſubmit; and could only conſole herſelf 


by diſpatching Philip to overtake. Lord Firnes 


with a conſolatory letter, and a ſum of * ＋ 
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Fr; was a moſt Fee bat taken 


place in the family at St. Eeonard's. oom 


_ diſtruſt and anxiety gave a ſad hue to _ one's 


mind. Mademoiſelle de Bergzeyl was render- 

ed more unhappy than ever by the diftreſs ſhe - 
was witneſs to; and ardently. longed to rejoin her 
father in his obſcutity. Mademoiſelle Luſinguen 
played her part incomparably, and no kindneſs 


Was wanting on the part of the deluded Earl that 


could alleviate her lamentable ſiturtion. As if it 


had been his duty to atone for his ſon's deficien- 


cies, he treated her with a diſtinction ſhe no wa 
deſerved, which ſhe repaid by all the blandiſh- 
ments of art, while ſhe Jaughed at his credulity, 


and ſported with his feelings. 


The Counteſs, though not at all behind-hand 
with his Lordſhip in affording Rhodolpha the com- 
forts of commiſeration, began to grow a little ſhy . 
in her deportment ; and 2 fondneſs for Lord 
Firnes being entirely rouſed by the ſeverity 8 * 
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ed on him, ſhe found it eafier to ſuſpect andcon<: 
ſequently diſlike Modemoiſelle Luſinguen, than 
to condemn her ſon in toto, and baniſh him from 
her affe ion. But yer, not having hit on the 
preciſe point of ſuſpicion, ſhe could only when 
moſt diſt urbed, interrogate Rhodolpha in general; 
and ſuch was the art of the reſpondent, that ſhe 
began to give up the matter in deſpair. Still, 
however, guided, as the beſt of us are too often, 
and not ſo juſtificably, by her paſſions rather 
than her reaſon, her temper evidently - ſoured. - 
towards Rhodolpha ; and the differences of opi- 
nion between her and the Earl on the ſubject of 
Lord Firnes's treatment, were more frequent and 
more tenaciouſly maintained. S 

Rhodolpha's penetration immediately diſovered 
the change againſt her; and as it ſoon roſe to a. 
height that alarmed her for continuance in a place 
ſhe was, in her humility, perfeQly content wtih, 
ſhe began to take meaſures for ſtrengthening | her 
ſecurity, and, like moſt over-wiſe fools, by her 
afſiduity endangered it ſtill farther, ' | | 

Lady Strethling had gone ſo far as to reman- 
ſtrate againſt the violation of decency in ſuffering: 
Mademoiſelle Luſinguen to paſs the time of her 
confinement at St. Leonard's. Not at all difpoſed 
to grudge whatever could contribute to her com- 
fort at ſuch a time, fhethad propoſed the hiring. a 
ſmall houſe ſor her at a diſtance, when ſhe ſhould 
be maintained at their charge till the affair was 
cleared up. Ricci, Lord Firnes's valet, who had 
bad art enough to keep in the family, overheard, 
this point diſeuſſed between Lord and Lady 
Strethling; and having now and then received, 
as a reward for liſtening, half-a-crown from 
Mademoiſelle Luſinguen, (out of the money her. 
deceived proteQors liberally gave her) he * | 

; ; this 


* 


8 


% 
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this: intelligence to the fame ma ket, and found 


kis account in it. Rhodolpha, guilty, and con- 


ſequently timid, feared ſtill worſe than this remor- 
al, and painted to her imagination nothing "ſhort 


of what ſhe ſo well merited. She therefore, as 
her only refource,” wrote. at firſt privacy a long 


letter to Count Herman Vringen, revealing her 
ſituation, and demanding his regard. The hope 
of winning favour by tieachexy, had prompted 


her to conclude her letter with à diſcloſure, of all 
that would put the Baron de Bergzeyl and his 


daughter in his father's power; hut Tae 
that The had ſupplied 
through miſtake,” and ſhould ſhe point out a ſu- 


abe object, ſhe herſelf might ſinł into neglect, 


eenccaleli the ſheet, ard re-writing her letter 


confined herſelf to hei on ſtory, and to a requi- 
ſition of a large ſom of money 3 the only poſ- 
fi 


ſible means of bribing her to a ſilence ſhe pre 
ed Count Herman intereſted in. | 
Of his prudent ſtep ſhe wiſhed no one in the 


| houſe to be informed but as itwas-impoflible for 


her to convey her letter herſelf to the poſt-town, 
ſhe was forced to truſt it to other hands. A ſer- 
2 of a tank too low for her to ſpeak to without 


— was ufuall hoe: — in this, office | 
Rieet was cut of /the way 4 g 


ha was too im- 


patient to led ehr pol by . him. Blam- 
ing herſelf for her fears, ſhe at laſt reſolved to 


make Philip her mediator, an giving him the 


letter, ordered him to dend K. ere again her 


cunning” played her falfe. Had ſhe added no- 


thing to her orde is, they! would have been in- 


plieitiy obeyed; but thinking it neceſſary to 
charge Philip not to let any of the family ſee the 
letter, or know! ow _ written up; one: awa- 
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ened in this ſimple fellow a fuſpicion that he could 
nd ive no account for, and which induced bim to 
n, carry the letter firſt to his lady, whoſe more im- 
* meqddiate ſervant he was. 
ort Lady Strethling, whoſe fermenting mind was 
45 ready to explode at the firſt colluſion, on ſeein 
"5: Il this letter, and hearing the injunctions delivered 
der with it, could not heſitate to conclude ſome myſ- - 
Pe of tery inveloped init, which it would be a ſatisfac- 
ed tion to her to unravel,” She was juſt going to 
al. break the ſeal, when her intereſt gave way to 2 
his ſenſe of general propriety, and the reſpect due to 
her gueſt ; ſhe checked & fer 1 and only ordered © 
ily Philip to deſire Mademoiſelle Luſinguen to come 
U- to box e Philip, not at all Axrinking from 
the conſequences. of doing what he thaught his 
ter duty, e Ne me Thge, and followed. the. 

'B young lady. to th Countess 5 apartment. Not 

ol- daring. to intrude there, he, as he threw 0 ent * 
of- door, for hex, ſaid, cc 1 have carried) our ſetter, 
5115 madam, to my Lady,” '—Rhodolpha ad obtained 
Poem enough for the common colloqvial'purpoſ- 
es: the underflood Philip, and. -giving him ohe of. 
her ſevereſt frowns as a e fof bis jnfo- 
lence, ſhe fame hat 10 8 pt not daunted, 
preſented | herſelf before 12 ane who ad- 
dreſſing her in milder terms 19 gene been 


e Ew the tetribl e anxiety + The Wat 
d' conjure ner bh e eve .con- 

19 10 and 1 5 

her Veni. 5/4 


She held it in 1505 band {ings Riiodotpha * 
while ſhe, ſpoke, as if politely wiſhing rather 
that e-hould break it open herſelf,” But if ſhe - 2 


e this cong{Fraliong.. ſne was. 11 . 7 
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time to con while waiting for Rhodolpha ; and 


CV 
for the young lady, tho” ſhe took it, and with 
ſome geſtures indicating reſpect, had not the 
ſmalleſt intention of gratiſying ſuch curioſity, but 
ohm; (Bm into the fire ſhe ſtood near, declared 
no one ſhould. be allowed to read what ſhe. intend. 
ed only for the inſpection of another.. 
Lady Strethling, though diſappointed of the 
ſatisfa tion ſhe had expected, was, by Rhodolpha': 


conduct in this particular, confirmed in her opi- 


nion, that there was ground for ſuſpicion. Made. 
moiſelle had left her indignantly; and her reſent- 
ment leaving a wild field for conjeQure, the 
- Counteſs, in meditating on it, left no poſlibility 
- unexamined. The truth at length ſtruck her 
mind with that ſort of conviction we feel when 


wee gueſs right. Lord Strethling was from home: 


not having therefore an opportunity of divulg- 
ing her thoughts, ſhe had time to weigh the 
ſuperior advantage of concealing them; and u 
his lordſhip and ſhe had jarred ſo frequently on 
this topic, and ſhe did not care to riſque the indig- 
nity of being found in an error, ſhe reſolved to a 
- ſecretly, and wait the event ſilently.” 5 
Delay was to be riſqued. Rhodolpha, ſhe 
hoped, could not replace her letter to go by the 
| firſt mail; but to ſecure this advantage, ſhe or- 
| dered all the letters for that day to he brought to 
her before they were carried to the town, She 
then ſat down, and wrote in French to Count 
Harmen Vringen, whoſe addrefs ſhe had had 


- Rating, that ſhe had Mademoiſelles de E 
and Lufinguen under her p-oteRion, and 
the latter was in a ſituation that demanded partici 
lar attention; required peremptorily to know o 
the Count, as a man of honour, whether ſhe ha 


j 
- 


not a particular claim on him. To induce him 


of clearing the character o 


ſatisfaction, ſhe endeavoured to conceal from her 


and determined to brave the ſtorm, not once ſuſ- 
peding the courſe Lady Strethling had taken. 
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to a conf flion, ſhe. promiſed no harm ſhould re- 

ſult to him from it, and begged it only as a means 

| a nobleman who at 

preſent lay under a ſuſpicion extremely derogatory. 
to his charaQer. Tv 5:4 

Having thus diſburdened her mindmuch to her 


gueſts the agitation ſhe had ſuffered. - Rhodolpha 
was at firſt uneaſy, as not knowing what to fear; 
but Lord Strethling, on his return, bringing her 
a load of preſents, and, as if purpoſely in oppoſi-- 
tion to his wife, heaping careſſes on her, ſhe be- 
gan to think the ſtronger party on her fide, and 
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